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INTRODUOTION. 


. . . 


N IDlDERS who have heard these Lectures have requested 
the author to print thenl in a cheap form for extensive cir- 
culation. There is a U needs-be." Men of skeptical and 
irreligious opinions are busy commenting with delight on 
the untenable criticisms of Bishop Colenso, and young per- 
sons especially ignorant of the facts of the subject in dis- 
cussion are apt to be misled and deceived. These lectures 
"ill prove how unreliable the Bishop's statements are, and 
how strong and impregnable are the truths and facts re- 
corded in Holy 'Yrit; they may, too, by God's blessing, 
prove of use to such as desire to have their doubts anù 
difficulties, especially on the hi3torical events of the Pen- 
tateuch, removed and dissolved. There are various learned 
and scholarly replies. But these d.) not meet the cases 
to which these Lectures are addressed. 
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IOSES RIGHT, 


AND 


BISHOP COLENSO WRONG. 


. 


CIIAPTER I. 


WllITllER TllE BIsnop's BARK CARRIES nru. 


I STATED incidentally in some recent remarks that 
I ,,,"ould endeavor to direct attention to the c1emerits 
of a book far n10re popular than it deserves to be from 
its intrinsic character, and f:.ìr more extensively read 
than a Christian mind could desire, especially by those 
borderers between truth and error ,,-ho are incompe- 
tent to dispose of its fallacies. I allude to the "work 
upon the" Pentateuch," by Bishop Colcnso. Suppose 
that work had bcen ,vritten by a prcsbyter of the Scot- 
tish Church, I should cqually have anÏlnac1vcrtcd on it. 
It is not because thc author is a bishop that I take any 
pleasure in noticing it; nor is it ,,,'ith ,yorc1s of invec- 
th-e, or in ill-'will, or sectarian exclusivcness that I cri- 
ticise it. It is because the ,\-ork is doing consil1crable 
miscbie
 as ,yrittcn by a bishop-not, ho"cvcr, among 
Christians, for this is improbablc; but, as I have saiù, 
in that cl:1SS of thc community ,vhich is still hoycring 
between the truths of the Gospel anù the L'i 11 a ci f>S, 
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plausiblc fallacie
, that !)I'ofess to disproyc or nn{}ür. 
1Hine thenl. On the n1Ïnds of these, the specious oùjcc- 
tions, earnestly urged by Dishop Colenso, Inust have 
sonIC effect. N O'V, it is the duty of every flithful nlin- 
ister of Christ not only to fccd the flock, ,vhich I hurn 
bly try to do, but also to bC3t off the "polf, ,\phich 1 
,viII try to do also. I therefore address lnyself to the 
discussion of 3. thenle on ".hich I alll persuaded, 011 the 
most irrefragal)le. grounds, that the DisllOP is ,,
ofully 
deceived; ".hile fr01u all he urges I gather the convic- 
tion, that no stone or ".eapon can be thro,vn against 
the foundation of God's inspired "T ord "phich can ever 
injure it. 
If the Bishop merely differed fronl Jue on S0111e de- 
non1Înational or eccle
iastical questions, I ,,,"ould nover 
think of ans".ering hinl; or if it ",'cre a question that 
related to the Church of England alone, I ".oula leavc 
it for the good bishops and the f:lÌthful n1inisters that 
officiate by its altars, to dispose of it. But "phat he 
impugns is the heritage and glory of the Church uni- 
versal. If this Bishop be right, onr preaching is vain j 
our teaching is unnecessary; you have folIo,ved CUll- 
ningly-c1eviseà fahles, and I have taught - for n1any 
years-not the ,,"ords of soberness and truth, but of 
error, absurdity, and delusion. 
In this lecture I ,,
ill not enter upon the varied 
minute and specific aritlllnetical objections ,vhich he 
adduces; these I \vill reserve to other chapters. I ,,,ill 
show in this, and I think with in"esistible logical force, 
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that if the Bishop's ohjections be true-if they can be 
sustained by f:Ür and proper evidence, such as :l, jury 
of Englishmen could listen to-there is not a book in 
the Bible that is reliable; there is scarcely a wTiter in 
the Bible ,vho is not either a fool or a false ,vitness ; 
and there is barely a fragment left of the inspired rec- 
ords that is w"orth being treasured up in the heart
, the 
consciences, and the intellects of Christendom, as a. 
COl1nuunication froln God. 
Let me present, first of all, the conclusion at 'which 
he has arrived. I ,vill read his o".u \,.ords, froln the 
preface to his book, at })age 17. The title of the book 
-'which I do not" ish you to reac1, unless you have 
the antidote along .with the bane-is, "The Pentateuch 
and Book of J oshu:\. CriticalJy Examined, by the Right 
Rev . John 'YllliaIn Colenso, D.D., Bishop of X a tal." 
He records, in pago 17, ,vhat his conclusion is :-"1 
bec
uno so convinced of the unhistorical character of 
verr considerable portions of the ::\Iosaic narrative, that 
I decided not to forward nlY letter at all;" but, after 
reconsidering the ,vholo subj
ct, he states the chief 
result of his eX
llninatiou :-" But the lllain result of 
my e
mniuation of tho Pentateuch," that is, the Book 
of Genesis, Exoc1n
, X ulllbers, Leviticus, DeuteronoIny 
-Pentateuch J11eaning fÌ\-e ,yorks, and being the naIlle 
conlmonly applied to the )fosaic recorc1s-" Thè nlain 
r'e
ult of mr cx
unination of the Pcntateuch,-viz., that 
the narrative, \vhateyer 111ay be its valne anù nl
aning, 
can not be regarded as historic"ally tl-uc-is Dc>t, unless 1 
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greatly deceiyc mysel
 a doubtful nlatter of specula.. 
tion at all; it is a sinlple question of :f:lCtS." And 
after he has so said, he adds a foot-note, in ,,-hich he 
thus explains hÏInself :-" usc the expres:sion ' unhi
- 
torical,' or 'not historically true,' throughout, rather 
than' fictitious,' 8ince the ,vord 'TIction' is frequently 
understood to iluply a conscious dishonesty on the part 
of the ,,"riter, or an intention to decciyc." I wish to 
giye him all credit for this. lIe docs not l11can that 
1\loses ,,-as a dishonest ana untruthful Ulan, ,vho ""rote 
a book purposely to decei,"c and to mislead; ":\lo
es 
,vas not nearly so bad as that; but he ""as so ignorant 
-if it ,,-as ::\loses that ""rote the Pentateuch-and so 
incompetent a ,vitness, and so unreliable an annalist- 
. if, after all, he was a Ii viug person and not a nlyth- 
that ,,
hat be has wTitten is of no 1110re historical value, 
as a record of facts, than one of Walter Scott's novels, 
or any clever and plausible book of fiction. I have 
stated, \vithout the least exaggeration, ",'hat seenlS to 
me substantially the conclusion of Bishop Colenso. 
" If we compare," he says, ;, one passage with an- 
other, we shall find them to contain a series of lUan- 
ifcst contradictions and inconsistencies, ,vhich leave us, 
it ,vonld seem, no alternative but to conclude that Blain 
portions of the story of the Exodus, though based pro- 
bably upon some real historical foundation, yet are 
certainly not to be regarded as historic311y true; that, 
as a ,vhole, it could never in its present form have been 
written by :\Iose's, or by anyone who had actually taken 
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part in the scenes ,vhich it professes to describe." lIe 
thus concludes that the statenlents of the Pentateuch 
are not historically true. But what does this imply? 
If I ,yere to tell you that" Alison's IIistory of Europe" 
is not historically true, and if I proved my charge, ".hat 
".ould ..Alisoll's ,york be? ,A. myth, a beautiful 1'0- 
n1ance, and nothing 1l10re. If I ,vere to prove to yon 
that" IIuIne's IIistory of England" is not historically 
true, it "ould mean that it is a Dlere creation of the 

lncy of IIume, and not 3. literal history of facts. 
Either the work is historically true, or it is a romance 
pocticaI1y beautiful, but not a record and authentic 
statement of events. In f..lct he says, these books 
,vhich profess to be histories, and to record facts, do 
not state facts; that the "Titer, ".hocver ho ,va
, kne,v · 
nothing about thenl; that in all probabiJity ::\loses 
could not be the '''Titer, for he says he ,vrites a chap- 
ter at the ena of Deuteronon1Y giving an account of 
his own death; and that therefore some bigoted annal- 
ist, S01110 rOlnancist mnong the J e,vs, some 'Valtel 
Scott in Israel, Jllust haxe "Titten these records out of 
his o,vn heated brain, or fronl old traditions; and that 
the history of Creation, the Fall, Redemption, the 
Flood, .A.1n.ahan1, K oah, all is false, or historically un- 
true; a splendid romance, but not matter-of-fact. 
K o,v then, having seen these conclusions, I ,vish to 
a\.1d ,vhat the Bishop hiInself says is the result of all. 
" What thc end n1ay be God only kno".s; the God of 
truth only can foresee. )Iemn\
Lile, and belicying and 
1* 
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trusting in his guidance, I have eomlnitted Iny bark to 
the flood, and am carried along by its ,,:ater8." No,,", 
I have no doubt the Dishop is perfectly sincere. I 
think he is indiscrflet and rash, but not insincere. lIe 
is indeed singularly rash and hasty. Iu"tead of gh-ing 
conclusions ,yhich he says he reached only about eight- 
een months ago, he ought to have taken the classic ad- 
vice w.hich he 'win find in a Latin poet well kno,vn to 
hill1, no doubt, and have carefully and seriously })on- 
(1ered and ,veighed thenl for nine years; and after hav- 
ing done so, as becmnc so grave a subject, he Inight 
haye publishcd the result of his discovcry; but having 
published it, I give hinl credit for his statenlcnt, that 
he feels deep pain, hecause he believes he has thus lift- 
e<l the anchors of Christenc101n, and left all afloat upon 
,vaters carrying then1 they not ,,,hither, - ,vithont 3. 
ch1.rt, ,vithout a cOlnl)ass, and, I fear "yc must add, 
,vithout a hope. 
All I ,vill attempt in this lecture ,,,ill be to show you 
that if Bishop Colen so's position be trne, naIllely, that 
1\loses was not the ,,-riter of the Pentateuch, and that 
,vhat is wTitten in the Pentateuch is not actual, literal, 
bonâ .fide historical fhct, n10st of the Old Test::unent, 
and nearly all the New Testament, HUlst therefore be 
equally untrue. I w'ill show' that the Bishop, in his 
O.Wll ,yords, having C01nnlitted his bark to the flood, is 
carried along upon waters ,vhich are \\yaftillg hitn to 
shores that he never anticipated. He says the Penta.- 
teuch is historically false; l\loses is probably not the 
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"Titer. But" hat logically follo.ws? First of all, tbat 
Davia, the sweet singer of Israel, ".as totally nlisin- 
fonnec1, and has stated ,,-hat is not true; for David 
8ays (P8ahn ciii. 7), " God made kno".n bis w'ays unto 
1\loses :"-(Psalm cyi. 1G), "They envied 1)loses also 
in the ('amp :"-(Psalnl cvi. 23), "1\10se8 stood before 
him in the breach." "\'\....hat ,,"ould an ordinary reader 
infer from these ,vords ?-that David regarded 
Ioses 
as a living person, and that he regarded as facts, his- 
toric facts, what ho qnotes and attributes to )10ses. 
But if Bishop Colenso be correct, David - instead of 
being an inspired pennlan-,,-as a n1Îsinfonned rhapso- 
dist; either he ,vas deceh-ed, or he deceives. The 
Bishop also s,veeps :n,.ay Isaiah; for ,,,,hat does this 
prophet say ?-(Isaiah lxiii. 12), " God led them by the 
right hand of 
Ioses." lIe states the fact recorded in 
Exodus, and repeats it in his own pages, therefore Isa- 
iah ,vas deceived or a deceiver. Jormniah (xv. 1), 
'who \\Tites, "Though 1\loses and Samuel stood before 
)no;" regarding these t",.o as great prophets, also ".as 
misinformed. )Ialachi (iv. 4) says, " Remenlber yo the 
law. of :\loses my 8ervant,"-ho also ".as tnisled. And 
Peter ,vas totally deceived at Pentecost; for ,,-hat does 
ho say? (Acts iii. 22) "
Io
es truly said unto tho 
fathers, .L\. prophet shall the Lord your God raise up 
unto you of your brethren, like unto ll1e; hinl shaU yo 
hear in all things ,,-hatsoever he shall say unto you." 
'Vherc did Peter get these ".ords? Froll1 the Penta- 
teuch. nut evidently Pcter 'Was mistaken and deluded, 
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and identified a human fiction with a Divine fact, and 
probably, therefore, was as llluch a lllyth as the "'Titer 
of the Pentateuch. And not only so, but the proto- 
martyr Stephen "Tas also ut.terly deceived on the eye of 
lluU"tyrdom. lIe said, "
Ien, brethren, and fathers, 
hearken, The God of glory appearell unto our father 
Abralw.lll, ,vhen he "Tas in )Icsopotamia, before he 
d welt in Charran, and said unto hilll, Get thee out of 
thy country, and come into the land ,yhich I shall sho,v 
thee." But Abraham is one of the Inyths of )[oses, 

 
fanciful personage, the Inere llleteor of a troubled fancy. 
Yet Stephen, the proto-nlartyr, who spake by the Sl}irit 
of God, supposed ..Abrah:un to be a living luan, ana not 
a mythic person. lIe proceeds, in this chapter (vii.) of 
the Acts of the Apostles, " The patriarchs, lllOyed ,vith 
envy, sold Joseph into Egypt ;" that looks like his yie,v- 
iug it as a historic fact. " _\nd ,,-hen Jacob heard that 
there ,vas corn in Egypt, he sent out our fltthers first;" 
that also seems historic f
lct. And then he says again, 
"So Jacob ,vent down into Egypt, and died, he, and 
our fathers." And then, in yer -,C 22, "And 
Ioses ,vas 
learned in all the ,visc1onl of the Egyptians, and w'as 
lllighty in ,vords and in deeds. And w'hen he ,vas full 
forty years old, it Cal1lC into his heart to visit his breth- 
ren the children of Israel. And seeing one of thpm 
suffer ,vrong, he defended hilu, and avenged hiln that 
was oppressed, and Slllote the Egyptian ;" that is stated 
as historic ílct. In tl)is chapter, you ,viII find the lead- 
ing facts of the Pentateuch in brief. Then, 'v hat fol- 
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lo,,
s? If )[oses ,vas not a real person, or if l\Ioses ,vas 
nòt the "Titer of the Pentateuch, or if the Pentateuch 
ùe not historically true, Stephen, the great proto-mar- 
tyr, speaking by the Spirit of Goc1, on the eve of his 
martyrdOlu and death, ,vas so deceived and nlistaken, 
that he quoted as facts, airy fhbles, and alluded to per- 
sons ,vl1o, as Bishop Colenso kno"
s better than Ste- 
phen, never had an historic existence at all. 
I go farther still; for it ,vill be seen that the Bishop's 
logic sweeps a"
ar eyery thing that ,ve trust in. I turn 
to the 
\.postle Paul. If 
loses "Tas not an actual per- 
son, if he was not the "Titer of the Pentateuch, if the 
Pentateuch be not historically true, ".hat nleall the 
"rords of Paul in Acts xxvi. 22? "I continue unto this 
day, ,vitncssing both to small and great, saying none 
other things than those ,,'hich the prophets and )loses 
did say shoulll come." And 1 Cor. x. 2, "They ,vere 
all baptized unto )loses in the cloud and in the sea." 
..Ana in 2 Cor. iii. 7, ,.. The chilaren of Israel could not 
steadfastly ùeho1d the face of 1\loses." And ,vhat i:i 
still more striking, th:tt roll call, as it has been nanlcd, 
of the illustrious dead - the cloud of ,vitnesses - con- 
tained in the eleyenth chapter of the epistle to the IIe- 
l)l'e,\Ts, shows while I read it ho\v thoroughly the .Apos- 
tle P:.lul ,vas deceived if Dishop Colenso be specially 
taught. lIe says in the fourth Yerse, " By filÍth ..Abel 
ofièred nl1to God a. 1nore excellent sacrifice than Cain." 
'Yhat a pity that Paul ,vas not as enlightened as Co. 
lcnso! lIe never ,yould then have alluded to two myths 
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as living, historic persons. .l\gaill," Dy í.tith Enoch 
,vas translated that he should not see death." This 
looks like the .l\postle Paul belie, iug this to be fact. 
" By faith 
 oah, being ,v'Hued . of God of things not 
seen as yet, moved with fC:lr, l)reparec1 an ark to the 
saving of his house; by the ,vhich be cOllclmnned the 
world, and becanle heir of the righteousness ,,
hich is 
by faith." "By f..Üth ,A"brah
l1n, ,,
hen he "
as called to 
go out into a place ,vhich he shoulll after receÍ\.e for an 
inheritance, obeyed." ....\nc1 again, " J
y fhith ..c.\.braham, 
,,
hen he ,vas tried, offered up Isaac." And again, "By 
f:Úth :\Io
es, .when he ".a<; Lorn, ".3.S hid three months 
of his parents, Lecau!'e they S:lW he ,vas 3 proper child; 
and they "rere not afraid of the king's conu11anc1ment. 
By faith )lose8, "yhen he w"as corne to ye:u's, refìlsed to 
be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter, choosing rath- 
er to suffer affliction ,,-ith the people of God, than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season; esteenlÎng the 
reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures in 
Egypt; for he had respect unto the reC0111penSe of the 
reward. By faith he forsooh. Egypt, 110t fearing the 
wrath of the king; for he endured as seeing IIinl ,vho 
is invisible. Through faith he kept the passover, and 
the sprinkling of blood, lest lIe that destroyed the first- 
born should touch then1. By faith th
r passed through 
the Red Sea as by dry land; ,,'hich the Egyptians as- 
saying to do, 'vere dro,vned. By faith the ".alls of 
Jericho fell do,vn after they "
ere conlpassed about seven 
days. By fhith the harlot TIahab perished not ,,'ith 
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thenl that bclieyed not, w"hen she had received the spies 
,vith peace. ...\nd ",.hat shall I say nlore? for the time 
,vould faillne to tell of Gedeon, and of Barak, and of 
Samson, and of J ephtha, of David also, and SanuIel, 
and of the prophets." N o\\r, what 'would you infer 
fronl this chapter "Titten by the Apostle Paul? That 
all he records he believ.ed to be actual, that living and 
historic persons engaged in the very "
ork ascribed to 
theln in the Pentateuch, and that, instead of being 
nlyths, and dre
nlls, and rOlnantic representations of 
things that never ,vere, they ,vere living actors in the 
,vorId's great dralna, and the acts ascribed to them in 
the Pentateuch the ....\postle Paul accepts and reasserts 
as haying actnally and historically occurretl. 
Jude also 111USt have 
een deceived, for he says that 
Satan disputed about the body of 
Ioses; and S1. John 
in the Apocalypse plainly JlluSt haxe been n1Ïsled, for 
he says the redemned in heaven sing the song of 
Ioses 
and the song of the Lamb. 
See no,\r ,vhat a s,veeping issue the Bishop has raised. 
If Moses 'vas not an actual person, if the Pentateuch 
be not historically true, then St. Peter was deceived, 
Stephen '\
as deceived, St. Paul ,vas deceived, Jude and 
St. JolIn ,vere deceived, then Isaiah and J ermniah, aud 
the s"
eet singer of Israel ,ycre all deceived; for all 
these writers distinctly assert the personal existenct1 of 

Ioses, and the !.!Tea1 f:lcts of his narrative as beinO' 
'-' ,.':) 
IIla-tters of history; ana that IJe predicted the !\Iessiah, 
and that the )Iessiah corresponds to the prediction of 
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:\Ioses, ,vho had ".ritten of Hiol as inspired by the 
IIoly Spirit of Goù. Then aU these "Titers either 
n1ust have been deceiyed, or they nlust have ,yrittpn to 
deceive us. These arc the horns of the dilenlm:t ; on one 
or the other the llishop l1Hlst rest. If they didn't lnean 
to deceive us (anù he gives theul credit for honesty), 
they ,vere utterly deceived themselves; but ,,-hether 
the one or the other, the issue raised by tbe Bishop is, 
that his bark, launched upon the floods, lands upon 
shores dreary and desolate as the .Arctic regions around 
the pole, on ,vhich no living thing can grow', and no 
heart can beat, anil no lungs can breathe. 
But I go f:tl"ther than this. I Inust 8tate also the 
most a".ful, but inevitable conclusion to ,yhich he im- 
pels us. lIe that spake as noyer Ivan spake, the Lord 
of glory, the Prophet and the Teacher of lIis Church 
-1 speak ".ith the profoundest reverence-if the Bishop 
be right, ".as deceived, or has deceiyed us. If Bishop 
Colenso's conclusion be correct, I do not see ho,v it is 
possible to escape this. For ,vhat docs lIe say? "..As 
l\Ioses lifted up the serpent in the ,vilderness, so 111USt 
the Son of 111an be lifted np." 'V"hat does that teach? 
That the Saviour regarded the lifting up of the serpent 
by )Ioses as an actual historical fact. ""That does lIe 
say again in John Y. 41? "TIacl ye believed 
Ioses, ye 
would have believed 111e, for he wrote of nle." But 
,vhat does that proyc? That the ,vritings of l\Ioses 
were part of the rule of faith; that the J e,vs ought to 
ha\.e believed that rule of faith; that )10sos w"as so in. 
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spired that he delineated with infallible precision the 
approaching Deliverer, ahhough an inter,al of a thou- 
sand years and up\\
aras intervened betw'een the time 
that 310ses "Tote and the era in .which the Saviour 
canle. Then he says again, in Luke xx. 37, "K ow 
that the dead are raised, even l\lo
es sho,\
ed at the 
bush." The Saviour also says, Luke xvi. 29, "They 
ha ve 1\loses and the prophets, let thCln hear thenl. If 
they hear not 1\loses and the prophets, neither ,viII they 
be persuaded, though one rose from the dead." But 
,,,hat does this involve? First, the Say-iour teaches 
that 
Ioscs ,vas a person; secondly, that 
Ioses '1'rote 
what bore his name an1Ïdst the J e,yish people; thirdly, 
that what he "
rote ,vas sufficient to sho,\T to men the 
,yay to heaven so clearly, that they "oulLl not see it 
l110re clearly if one ,vere to rise from the dead. But 
Bishop Colenso says that )loses did not write the Pen- 
tateuch, that the Pentateuch docs not contain literal 
history; therefore it follo,vs, if Bishop Colenso be 
right, that the Saviour must ha,e been misinformed, 
or that the Saviour has misled; and that it ,vas reserv- 
ed for a Bishop of N' atal, in ....--Vrica, to ilhuninate the 
,yorId in the nineteenth century, :1pd to shell upon all 
its nlysteries, its problenls, its fear
, and its hopes, a 
light and truth ,,
hich lIe that spake as l11an ne,er spake 
dic1 not reach. 
But the Bisho p himself seems staO'O'ered fit this con- 
00 
elusion, anù therefore in his introduction, page 31, he 
endeayors t.o make an apol
gy; but., like most apolo- 
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gies, it leaves the matter not only nnnlended, but worse 
than it ,,
as before; he says, "It 111ay be said that such 
,vorc1s, if understood in this literal sense, can only be 
supposed to apply to certain parts of the P
ntateuch, 

ince nlost devout Christians ,viII adlnit that the last 
chapter of DeuterononlY, ,,
hich records the death of 
1\lo:5es, could not have been "
rittcn by his hand." 
'VeIl, ,ve all ac1n1Ït so lunch. But then ho,v do \\
e ex- 
})lain it? 'VlIY, every body kno"
s that the division of 
the Bible into chapters is a yery recent thing, and that 
the division of it into texts or yerses is a stiH more re- 
cent thing; and eyery body knows that sonle of the 
chnpters arc so badly divided, that if it ,,"ollld not in- 
flict great in con, enience on the Christian Church, it 
,,
ould be lunch better to re-dividc thenl. You ,viII 
find, for instance, in Isaiah, broken and interrupted 
narratives; an instance is found in the 52<.1 and 53ù of 
Isaiah; ,,
e find a chapter S0111etinles ends ,,-ith a verse 
that is incomplete, so that yon HUlst look to the next 
chapter for its conclusion. K O'Y, it is in keeping ,yith 
this to suppose that the last ('hapter of DeuterononlY 
ought to be the first chapter of the book that follo,vs, 
but hns been added to Deuteronolny instead of being 
prefixed to J oshna; and that it is so is oln"ious froni 
the lnark of dislocation, to ,vhich I HUlst ask you to 
turn, because it "rill be nn ans,ver to the very foolish 
objection of the Bishop of X ata1. Deutcr0110111Y, chnp- 
tel' 33, contains the follo,ving paragraph: ".A.nd this 
is the blessing where,vith 
loses the man of God bless- 
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eel the children of Israel before JIis death." That 
blessing is bC:1utifully expressed in the 33d of Deuter- 
onon1)", closing w.ith the 
ublilne "
ol"c1s, "IIappy art 
thon, 0 Israel; "who i:s like unto thee, 0 people sayed 
by the I
o1'd, the shielù of thy help, and "\vho is the 
8w'o1'd of thy excellency? and thine enemics shall be 
found 1iars unto thee; and thou shalt tread upon their 
high places." Thè 34th chapter unquestionably de- 
scribes the death of 3Ioses. But if you turn to the 
book of Joshua, ,vhich you find by turning oyer the 
leaf, you ,vill see there the yery passage that fàlls ill 
,,
ith the 34th chapter of Deute1'onon1Y: "Now after 
the death of ::\10se8, the servant of the Lord, it can1e to 
pass that the Lord spake unto Joshua," inlplying that 
the "Titer of the book of Joshua had previously given 
an ::Lecount of the death of his servant 1\loses. And 
therefore this 34th chapter of Deuteronomy is really 
the first chapter of the book of Joshua, and the first 
must he the second chapter of that book. The mis- 
placement of a chapter should not be made the founda- 
tion of so grave a charge. 
lIe says in the next place, "But secondly, and luore 
generally, it nlay l)e said that, in Juaking use of such 
expressions, our Lord di<l but accomnloc1ate IIis word
 
to the current popular language of the clay, fiS ,vhen 
lIe speaks, for instance, of God nlaking IIis sun to 
rise." lIe says, "Our I..orù did but accolnlnodate IIis 
"
ords to the current P O l )ular lauo-uafre of the c1:1v." 

 
 . 
Can anyone believe that? If lie accommodated lIis 
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,vords to the l)opular language of the day, ",,"hat does 
our Lord nlcan hy quoting the prophecy, " A prophet 
shall the J.Jord your God raise up like unto nle from 
among ).our brethren; IIin shall ye hear in all things? " 
If that did not refer to our Lord, then it ,yas unjustifi- 
able untruth to say that it diù so; if it did refcr to our 
Lord, then it is irresistible proof that :r,Ioses, a person, 
actually so said, and that ".hat he said is so far inspired 
record. But the })opular belief of the day, instead of 
fhvoring ,yhat the Saviour taught, ran cross to it; and 
to have acconlnlodated lIis language to the popular no- 
tions of the day ,voula have been to have spok
n just 
the reverse of ,vhat lIe actual1y spoke; for the ,,-hole 
belief of the day ,vas against ,vhat lIe cIainled to be, 
and hostile to ".hat lIe taught; and because lIe so 
taught they crucified fIinl; and because lIe would not 
acconunodate Iris ,vords, and the ,yords of 
Ioses, to 
the popular language of the dar, but speak forth the 
,yords of everlasting truth, they shouted ,vith a nation- 
al yoice, "Not thic;; man, but Barabbas," and they cru- 
cified Him bet,veen t,vo thieYe
. 
But Bishop Colenso goes farther. lIe says, "It is 
not to be supposed that J csns in II is human nature 'was 
acq 1 1ainted, 1110re than any educateù J c,v of the age, 
,vith all the mysteries of all modern science; nor, ,vith 
St. Luke's expressions before us, can it be seriously 
Inaintained that, as an infant, or young child, l-Ie pos- 
sessed a knowledge surpassing tbat of most of 1110 pious 
and learned adults of the Hebre,v nation upon the sub- 
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jcct of the authorship and nature of the diftèrent parts 
of the Pentateuch." N O"T, let us see ,vhat this Ian. 
guage iInplies. lIe says that Jesus increased in ,vis- 
dom as lIe grew in stature; this is unquestionably true. 
But the question before us is not ,,
hat Jesus knew a8 
an infant, or ,vhether He ".as more enlightened as n 
child than IIebre,v adults, but what lIe ,,"as ""hen lIe 
f'tood forth in the midst of the world, the great Teach- 
er, the only Priest, the supreme I{ing of His Church. 
If He knew no more at thirty years of age, ,,
hen He 
assumed the great functions of the infallible and univer- 
sal Teacher, than the IIebre,v adults, His cotempora- 
ries, ,yhat have ,ve left us to rely upon? 'Vhat He 
taught as the resurrection of the dead, if the Bishop be 
right, may be a myth; ,vhat lie taught as pardon of 
sins through Ilis precious blood, may be a mistake; 
,vhen lIe taught the ilnlnortality of the soul and the 
hopes of glory, he Inay haye taught delusions. The 
Bishop must sink into Sociniani
n1, but be can not stop 
eyen there; his bark, that is afloat upon the floods, 
must carry hin1 to shores more desert, and more distant 
still. If Jesus ,vas not the perfect Teacher of perfect 
truth ,,
hen lIe taught in the synagogue and on the 
streets of J erusaleIn, I-Ie ,vas not the perfect Priest, nor 
the perfect Sacrifice, nor the perfect Atonenlent. The 
anchors of OHr fiÜth are lifted; Cbristendonl is afloat 
upon a storn1Y, dreary, and tell1pestuolls sea; and either 
tbe Bishop is ignorant, rash, and reckless, or the Sa,". 
iour ,,-as deceived, or has deceived us. That is the 
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issue he hinlself has rais
d, ana there is no other can. 
clusion to 'which it is possible for us to come. 
Such, then, is the necessary result of the teaching of 
Bishop Colel1so. lIe hinlself seenlS to have anticipated 
'" 
it, for he adn1Ïts the possibility of people regarding all 
in this light. If Bishop Co]cnso's position be right, 
that the Pentateuch is not true, that 1tIoses did not 
'\vrite it, or that '\vhoever diel ,vrite it kne\v nothing of 
the facts of the ca!'e, and took no part in the incident::; 
recorded in it; then I say Isaiah, J eremiah, 
Ialachi, 
David, John, Petcr, Stephcn, St. Paul, and last and not 
least, tho Lord of glory, ,\\.c1'o deccÏ\.cd and deluded 
also. 
The Bishop adds, at page 152, "rhen he is looking 
back at the shores to ,vhich his bark has carried him, 
"The results of scientific criticislll" -I call them in 
this instance the results of episcopal delusion and folly 
-" the results of scientific criticism applied to the cx- 
an1Ïnation of the letter of the Scriptures ,viII also soon 
be acknowledged as :filets "-1 believe that every sane 
Inan ".in ackno"rlec1ge these y.ords to be ,,'hinls- 
" ",.hich 111U'3t be laid as the ùasis of all sound religions 
teaching." Ji"urther he adds, "In vie,v of this change, 
,,'hich I believe is near at hand, and in order to avert 
the shock 'which our children's faith must other,vise 
experience 'v hen they finù, as they certainly ,vill before 
long, that the Bible can no longer be regarded as in- 
fallibly true in matters of common history." lIe anti- 
cipates tbe shock that ,vill be felt by our children ,vhen 
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they hear a Bishop of the Church of England state th3.t 
the Scripture can no longer be regarded as infallibly 
true in nlatters of COlUlnOll history. Then you ask, 
does he retain any thing of Christianity at all? lIe 
says, "Let us teach the chilùren to look for the sign of 
God's Spirit Fpeaking to them in the Bible, in that of 
,vhich their own hearts alone can be the judges, of 
"yhich the heart of the simple child can judge as "
ell, 
and often, alas! better than that of the self-,,
illed phi- 
losopher, critic, or sage." 
He teaches that there are bits of the Bible ,,'hich are 
revelations of the Infinite, but that these bits of the 
Bible each lllan must discern and select for himself; in 
other "words, that the rule of faith is the intellect and 
conscience of the individual reader ,vi thin, not the la\\r 
and the testinlony, the written and inspired record of 
God ,vithout. But if it be true that the heart of Juan 
is corrupt; if it be true that conscience itself is debili- 
tated, diseased, and ,veakened, then it i
 ob,"ious that 
nlan ,viII select as nlost inspired that portion of the 
Scriptures ,,-hich best dovetails with his foregone con- 
clusions. The thief ,vill justify his dishonesty, the 
licentious man his iniquity, the sinner his guilt; and 
left to pick and choose the portions that we may think 
inspired, \\'e f.;hall f'elect the portions (for such is the 

ctual depravity of the lnunan heart) that most com- 
pletely fall in ,,'ith our 0'\'11 condition, our conscious 
condition, in the sight of God, and ,,'e shall bc1ieve 
those bits to be inspired ,,
hich suit our taste, and ac- 
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COIDlnoc1ate our passions, and n1Ïnister to our lusts, ap- 
parently in the greatest fullne

 and ,vith greatest case. 
In other .worc1
, if I l11ay judge of Bishop Culcu:so's con- 
clusion, it is this: that just as nature contains in it 
traces of a God, though covered by the stain of sin, so 
the Bible has in it fi-ngnlellts of the truth of God, ,yhich 
every individual Ulust select for hilnsclf, and accept or 
reject according as his o,vn prejudices anù passions dic- 
tate. In other "
oras, Bishop Colenso pb,ys into the 
hands of Bishop ',ismnan, so that it is not Îlnprobable 
that the two hishops ,,-ill shake hand
, and logically 
ro,v together in Dr. Colenso's bark. For ,,
hat is Dr. 
'Viseman's opinion? That the Bible is a nlere hetero- 
geneous and perplexing Blass; that 110 nlan can under- 
stand it, or nlake any thing of it, or pick his ,vay to 
heaven out of it, unless he have the ilhlluinating pre- 
sence of the priest, and the Church, and tradition. 
Bishop Colenso is clearing the ,yay for the progress of 
the bark of Bishop Wiselnan. lIe substantially says, 
" You, Dr. Wismnan, have spoken ,,
hat is literal truth; 
the Dible is not infhllible; gr
at portions of it ,vere not 
,vritten by :1\loses, the rest ûf it is not very intelligible, 
it is not historically true; there are bits of it which are 
true, fragluents ,,
hich are Divine, but poor illiterato 
man can't be expected to pick then1 out ,vith :1ny cer- 
tainty; ,ve nlust therefore appeal to the Church, to the 
Pope, to tradition, to the priest, in order to teach us 
,vhat is and ,vhat is not Scripture; and ,,
hen ,ve have 
found ,,-ha.t is Scripture, to teach us also ",.hat it Inca-ns.. 
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nnd to 'what it ultimately tends." I have show'n in 
thc::,c pagc
 ,,
hat is the issue that the Bishop has raised, 
,,
hat arc the shores to ,vhich the ,vaters on which he 
has set afloat his bark must necessarily carry hin1. 
)Iean" hile, let us no less holJ f
lst the teaching of 
prophets, the lc:s
ons uf apo
tlcs, the beautiful instruc- I 
tions ofllim ,,,ho spake as never luan spake; and regard J 
all that has been saiJ by the Bishop of N :1tal as not 
"
eighing one str:nv against the solemn, the true, the 1 
lu'ecious conclusion, "All Scripture," from 1\loses to 
 
Rcvelation, "is given by insl)iration of God, and is 
profitable." 
Dr. Adler, the Chief Rabbi of the J e'vs, thus justly 
rebukes a chief 
linister of the Christian Church :- 
"IIad the author studied the Bible ,,
ith a little 
greater attention, 'lee shoulcll]ot have been :fitvoreJ ,,
ith 
the outburst of his virtuous indignation, and the Zulu 
l\anir ,rould have been taught the true lllcalling of Ex. 
xxi. 20-22. Dishop Colellso w'ould have discovered 
that the conlnuulJlllCnt docs not refer to 111urder ,,
ith 
Inalice ji1"epenSe, but to accidclltallnanslaughter; and 
that still, if the sbxe died nnder hÌs IU:lstcr's hand, 'it 
is to be avengctl' (for this is the true trmlslation, not 
, he bhall be punbLet1 '). .....\nd thi
 e:qwcssion he ,,
ould 
have found explained by the ancient commentators to 
nlean, execution by the sw'ord. 
"nnt, in fact, there is scarcely one difficulty, one ÌJnn- 
gincc1 contradiction or ilnpossibility, raised and gloate,1 
o,'er hy him, which has not already heen tOHched U1101l 
2 
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and satisfactorily eXplained by one of the J ew'Ìsh ex- 
positors. Thus the prohibition in Dent. xxiii. 1:2) is 
explained by them to refer only to the outside of the 
calnp of Leyites) and the ,vbole difficulty vanishes. lIis 
Lordship r11a)'") indecd) claim originality for startling dis- 
coveries) such as he Dlakcs, e. g., about tho Passover. 
,Tho but a Slllatterer in I Iebro,v' ,,
ould thus pCITert 
the plain language of thc tcxt as to l11ake it appear 
that a COllunalltllnent to be ol>
erved on the 10th 
,voula have lJCCll i
sued on the 14th of that 1l10nth? 
But I l11l1st not encroach any further upon your valua- 
ble 
1)ace. 
"In conclusion) let me ask Dishop Colenso one qucs- 
tion. lIe forùiùs us fronl indulging the imagination, 
that Goù could only reveal IIimself to us by mcans of 
an 1..nfallible book. 'Yill he have ns believe that God 
could revcal IIimself through a book ,vhich contains 
tSllch absurdities as he has discovered in it?" 
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I STATED in n1Y last locture that I ,,
ould direct atten- 
tion to a ,,""ork ,,-hich has obtained fitI' greater publicity 
than it deserves. Yet I believe it is onc of those strange 
l)henomena in God's providential government of the 
Church and of the "
orld, ,vhich issue in greater glory 
to God, in gooLl to Ilis Church, vindication of His 
"... ord, anù cventual benefit to thonsands of mankind. 
'Vhatever "
as the design ,,
ith ,vhich it was "Titten, 
or ,vhatcver may be the rashness ,,
ith ,,-hich the Bishop, 
the author of it, ,,-rites, I mn persuaded, so illogical is 
his reasoning, so violent are his inductions, that as the 
result the truth of the Scripture ,,
ill be vindicated ,vith 
greater po"
er, and the :fiwts that he denies, disputes, 
or dC111urs to, ,,
iIl stand out in clearer, sharper, and 
more tangible relief. 
I sho,,
cd in my last lecture that Bishop Colenso 
thinks - first, it is doubtful if ever there was such a 
person as J\loses; and, secondly, it is doubtful if he 
""rote thc Pcntatench, if there ,vas such a person; and, 
third, if he dill "
ritc it, its history is of no more actual 
value than any trallitional ,york subsequently wTitten, 
or any dcvout compilation of vcnerablc tales. I llHtY 
notice - ,,-hat I mean to follo,v out after'\
ards - that 
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the diflìculties ,,
hich bcsct a n:1rr:1tive are not. proof.
 
that the narrative is untruc. Yon 
houhl n

Hl .....\rch- 
Li1'\hop 'Y]lately's acute eS
:1Y, written to prove that 
there never ".as such a l)fr
on as X apolcon nonap:1rtf\ ; 
the J11eaning of it Leing, th:1t by conjuring up all tho 
difficulties 'which beset his history, JOu TIlay COllie to 
the conclusion that 
nch fI per:-:on fiS K apoleon Bona- 
1)arte never existcd, that is, that there ,ras no such 1)er- 
80n. K ow' I C:1n In-oye - ,vith greatcr force than the 
Dif'hop has proycd that 1\10se8 neyer cxif'ted - that 
there is no snch person in existence, or ever ,vas, as 
Dishop Colenso - certainly that, if there be, he can not 
ùe the author of this book. I sar, on precisely the 
Fanle ground, and ,,
ith preciscly the same w'c:1pons, 
and for rnuch the S:1nle rCflgons, I 'v ill engage to show 
tbat it is inlPossible to believe that such a ,vritcr as 
Bishop Colenso exists, or ever ".as Bishop of K ata1, or 
is author of this book. I stated in last lecture that the 
Bishop beIieyes his bark to be on the floods, ancl that 
the floods nlust carry it "9hithersoever they ,,'ilL I 
sho1Ved "There the floods logi 
ally and neccssarily c:1rry 
hinl. lIe says there 1Vas 110 snch I)erSOIl as 1\loses,- 
th:1t the Pentateuch, ,,
hether ,yritten by hÌIn or others, 
is not a true history, - that the allegcd :filets in it are 
not true fhcts. I sho".ccl that IS[liah belicvcd they 
,verc, J eren1Ï:1h belicycd thcy ,vere, the ..Apostle Petcr 
anc1 the .....t\.post1e Panl bc1ieve<.l they ",'cre actual filctS. 
And if you ,,'ill read the eleyenth chapter of the Epistle 
to the IIebre'v
, you ,,-ill sep '1 SUllnnary of ,,,,'hat the 
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A postle Paul bclic,
ca thcse f:lCts to be. The proto- 
Inartyr 
tcphen, in hi
 eloquent apology, Lelie, cd they 
"
erc f:lctS. Hut, if they "
eJ.C not fLCts, and if :\10scs 
,,'a::; not the writer, then Isaiah, J crcn1Ïah, Ezekiel, Panl, 
Peter, J ohu-all ,,'cre .1ccei ,.cd, or they "
ere dccei vcrs. 

"1here is no alternative; either they "yore deceived, or 
they ,vcre ùeceiyers. nut thc issue ùoes not stop therc ; 
the Saviour expres
ly appeals to 
oses, cxpressly as- 
Eerts that his ,vritings ,,
ere sufficient to lcad people to 
heaven: "If they bclievc not ltloses and the prophets, 
neither "Tonlù they repent if one ,vere to rise from the 
dead." ,,-rhat must be the inference ?-that the Saviour 
also ,vas deceived. But the Bishop ,ve IWTe seen an- 
ticipating such a consequence, enùeavors to Ineet it. 
'Yhat is his dcfense? That the Saviour ,vas not lliore 
enlightened than other adult J e".8 of IIis age; that 
lIe gre" in wisd0111, nnJ thercfore got better illf()1111ed 
n
 lIe gre\v older. That is tho 1110nstrous conclusion 
to ,,
hich a Bi
hop, ordained nnd consccrated to preach 
the everlasting Gospel, n1ust COlne. TIut if that be 
true, if the Saviour ,vas not the pcrfect Prol)het, lIe 
,Y:lS not the })crfect Priest - 110 "yas not the perfect 
Sacrifice. The anchors of Christenrlom are lifted; as 
"
e havo Reen ,vo arc drifting on an unknow"n and desert 
ocean, ,vithout a c0111pass, ,vithout a chart, ".ithout a 
haven, ".ithout a pilot, anù ,vithout a hope. 
III this lecture I take up one singlc point. I ,,'illllot 
occupy each lecture in di
cussillg one point; but there 
is onc so ÏJnportant, and which ".C can llieet on his own 
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groluHls, that I think it is 'well that I 8hould keep your 
attention to it exclusiyely in this lecture. It is frOlll 
his account of his interview' ,,-ith a Zulu. lIe says: 
"""'-hile translating the story of 'The !?]00t1' into the 
Zulu language, I have had a sinlplo-Illillded hut intelli- 
gent native - one ,,
ith tho docility of a ehihl, but the 
reasoning }10\VerS of nulture age -look up and ask, 
'Is all that true? Do you, l1ishop, really believe that 
all this happened thus; that all the beasts, and birds 
, 
and creeping things npon the earth, large and smal1, 
from hot countries and cold, came thus by pairs, and 
entered into the ark 'witl] X oah? ....ind did K oah 
ga ther food for then1 all- for the 1ea::;b; and bird:5 of 
pl"ey, as well as the rest.' " But .whnt did the Bishop 
say? " :\Iy heart ans\vored in the words of the pro- 
phet, , Shall a n1an speak lies in the nanlC of tho Lord ?' 
I dared not do so. 1\ly own kno'wledge of some 
branche
 of scicnce -of geology ill l}articular" -It is 
of geology in particular that the Bi
hop seenlS to have 
been particular1y ignorant, for it appears to Jue that if 
he had known a littlc geolog), he would not havc been 
thus beaten in argulnent hy an ....1..frican Zulu. lIe sayg, 
")ly o\vn kno,vleclge of sonle IH"anches of science- 
of geology in particular - had beeu 11luch increased 
since I left England." I fear it J11ust have been :1 ]ittlc 
decreased, or, at all eycnts, thc increase Juust haTe been 
of a very infinitesinv:tl description. " And I no\v kne\v 
for certain, on geological grounds, a fhct of ,vhich I 
had only had misgivings before - namely, that a 'uni- 
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vcrsal deluge, such as the Bible manifestly speaks of, 
could not possibly have taken place in the w"ay described 
jn the Book of Genesis, not to mention other difficulties 
,,- hich the story contains. I refer especially to the cir- 
clullstance, ,,-ell know"n to all geologists (see Lyell's 
Elenwntary Geology, pp. 197, 198), that volcanic hills 
exist, of illllnense extent, in Auvergne and Languedoc, 
,vhich lllUst have been formed ages before the N oachiall 
Deluge, anù "w"hich are covered ,,-ith light and loose 
substances, plunice-stone, etc., that lllUst have been 
sw"ept 3.,vay by a flood, but do not exhibit the slightest 
sign of having ever becn so disturbed. Of course, I 
mn ,,-cll aw"are that sonIC have attempted to sho,v that 
R oah's Deluge .was only 3. partial one. But such at- 
telnpts have ever seenled to 111e to be Inade in the very 
teeth of the Scripture statements, -which are as plain 
and explicit as ,,"ords can pos
ibly be. X or is any thing 
really gained by supposing the Deluge to have been 
partial. For as 'waters n111st find their o,,-n level on the 
earth's surf:lce, ,,-ithout a specialluiracle, of .which the 
Dible says nothing, a flood ,vhieh should Legin hy cov- 
ering the top of Ararat (if that ,,",,ere conceivable), or 
a nlllch lo,,"or mountain, HUlst necessarily becon1c uni- 
,-e1'sal, and in ùue tinle sweep over the hills of ..Auyergne. 
l{nowing this, I felt that I dared not, as a servant of 
the God of truth, urge lIlY brother lllan to believe that 
,vhich I ditl not myself believe, which I knew to be un- 
true, as a Inatter-of.fact historical narrative." 
Such is Bishop Colenso's opinion of the Deluge. It 
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8eelllS, the first discussion he had 'with a Zulu had a 
1110St disastrous eflèet upon tho l1i
hop. I have read 
of :l zt\alous l>rotestant l:l<.ly, ,,,ho went all tho ".ay to 
1:01110 to convert the l>ope, and-unh:l})pJ" 'YOIl1an !- 
the Pope slH
ceeat.d in con, crting her; :1n<1 sho (':1IDe 
l)ack a 'Ligotetl :1ud thorough] :0111:111 Catholic. ni
hup 
Colenso "
as consecrat0d, and i
 no,,- p:1it1, to convert 
tho Zulus; mIll tlw real and actu:11 :filct, ,vhich cer- 
tainly is not unhistorieal, is th:1t tho Zulu has convert 
c 1 the l
ishop, inducing hilll to renonnce the very 
truths and doctrines that he ,,'eut out to est:1Llish. 
Tho Zulu 
:1ia, " Is it possible that all these beasts call 
have boen collected froIll all cliInates ?"-the Zulu for- 
getting, and tho Bishop on1Ïtting to tell him, that it is 
not certain there existed very great difference of cli- 
Ul:1te beforo the Flood. This is not an abcertailled 
fhct-but it is :1 probaùle inference. On thi
, ho,,'ever, 
I ,,'ill not lay stress. But the Zulu put tho question, 
"Ilow. is it possiLlo that they could have collected 
thenl into the ark? IIow is it po
si110 that Noah 
could hayo got food for then1?" I think I coulll h:1ve 
helped tho Zulu to a few. atltlitiollal ohjections ana 
arguments. For in
t
1nce, n1ight not the Zulu have 
argued, "IIo,v coulù K oah haye built an ÍIurncnse 
ship, ,vhen he "Tas no ship-carpenter, haxing never 
served an apprenticeship to the trade, and, a
 fhr as 
the narrative goes, haying never been instructed ho,v 
to lay one })lank above another? That Inust have 
been a great difficulty. Besides, how could K oab 
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haxe steered this ship through a stonny and trouùlecl 
sea, ,,-hen the Inariner's cmnpass "
as not inyented, 
,vhen there ,vas no chart, and he had not, so far as "
e 
kno\\
, acquired the art of observing evcn the lode-stars 
in the sky to guiùe hhn to steer his ship? IIo,v could 
these things be?" The Zulu could have called up a 
thousand difficulties in the "
ay of the acconlplislllnent 
of the historical fact recorded in Genesis. nut the 
Bi
hop, in his 
Uls'ver, secnlS to have forgotten all the 
,,,hile that God "
as the ..A.uthor of the Flood, that God 
,vas the personal instructor of X oah; that Olnnipo- 
tence, and Onn1Ïpresence, and OUll1Ïscience, "
cre chart, 
and cOlnpass, and 8tee1'sn1an to the ark upon that dark 
and storlnr sea. It is easy to put difficulties; it is 
easy to ask, IIo.w coulù thi8 bc-ho\v couhl that be ? 
'Ve lllust recollect, the .whole of Genesis is the narra- 
tive of a special supernatural econolny; that it lifts 
the vail, anù sho,,
s behind it God in the hbtory and in 
the acts of that early portion of the hU1l1an fan1Ïly. If 
it "
ere a ll1ere htunan narrative, one coulù see perplex- 
ities; if it were a n1ere recor<l tbat ll1an haù dra,vn up 
without inspiration, one could understand and lnight 
naturally ask, ho\\
 this ,vas possible, and how that ,vas 
likely, ::uHl ho\\
 inlprobable sOlllething else. nut it is 
cxpre
sly state,a that God spake to X oah, " I do bring 
a flooù;" it is expressly stated that" God shut hilll 
in;" it ig expressly stated that X oah "walked ,,,"ith 
God, and Goù was ,,-it h K o
h. .1\11 this is eyidence 
that "
e i.ll.e re
1(ling a t:;upernatural history, revealin
 
2* 
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:f:1CtS that "e might easily havo inferred, Lut could not 
have understood the origin, or the reason, or tho hear- 
jng o:f. .1\nd therefore the ..t\postle Paul proved him- 
self the highest philosopher, ,vhen ho said, " By f
1Íth 
Noah, Leing "
arneù of dod, preparetl an ark, anù be- 
came heir of the righteou",uess that is by fhith." 
But let IUO proceed a little farther, and meet the 
Bishop on his o,vn grounù. lIe thinks the ,vhole 
Rtory unlikely and inlproLaLle from the difficulties that 
attend it; that it ,vas inlpossible the ark could hayo 
}}eld all these animals out of ,,-ann clÍIllates and cold 
cliluates; anù that therefore the high IJl"obability is 
that it is a piece of beautiful romance, ,vith no founda- 
tion in actual history. Let lue ren1ÏnLl you first ,,
hat 
"
as the size of the ark; it "
as 300 cubits in length, 
by 50 cubits in breadth, and 30 cubits in height. Take 
the cubit on the 10w'ost ]nea
Urcnlent, though mo
t 
have taken it at the highest. The '\
ora culJit is drawn 
froln a I.Jatin ,vord, ,vhich nleans tho distance from the 
elbo,v of an ordinary sized nl:1n to the extren1Ïty of his 
longest finger; and IneaSlHes. on un average calcula- 
tion, one foot and a half. "Ten, the ark ".
as 300 cubits 
in length-that is, it must have been 450 feet in length: 
it ""as 50 cubits in breadth, that is 75 feet broad; it 
"
as 30 cubits in height, that is 45 feet high. Accord- 
ing to tho ,yay of calculating the tonnage of ships, the 
tonnage of the ark IllUst haye been about 40,000 tons. 
The IJuke of 1Vellington, one of our largest ,\"ar ships 
-carrying, I believc, 130 guns-is registered under 
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4,000 tons. I h
lYe 
aic1 the ark, according to thil;) cal- 
culation, lUU:st have 1een 40,000 tons; the ark, there- 
fc)}'c, lnust have been in capacity equal to ten large 

hip
 of the Jine the size of the ])ulæ of TVêllington. 
"That does the IJul.:e uf 1Vêllington 'war t5hip carry? 
She carries 130 guns. She has a crew, etc., of 1,200 
men; she takes ammunition, po".der, t:ihot, shell, and 
all sorts of provision for ,,"'ar, for proba1ly six months 
or t".clye l11onths. She could carry, l)esiùes an this, a 
considerable body of passengers. I nU1r assume, there- 
fore, that if the ark ".as equal in tonnage to ten ships 
of the line the size of the IJuÀ.e of 1Vellington, the ark 
HUlst have been able to carry at least 12,000 111en, and 
stores equal to the ".cight of 1,300 guns, and of po,v- 
der, shot, shell, and provision, or ".hat ".ould be equiv- 
alent, for a year. If so, and if it be also true that all 
the distinct species of four-footcd aniluals can be re- 
duced to a comparatively f;luall number, there ,vas 
roorn enough. I need not aùa that the fish, ana a fe\v 
Inau11nalia, as the ".hale, etc., which the Bishop, I sns- 
pcct, has forgotten, did not ".ant a shelter in the ark; 
the ".ater ".as their clen1ent, and therefore tIler ,yere 
not preserved in the ark. I do not think that ".orlUI;) 
:\na insects necessarily need have been preserved in the 
ark. nut birds ".ere taken into if, and nUlnnnalia, 
consisting luostly of four-footed anilnals; and, beside 
these, "re can ,;ee, 1 finey, aÙUIHlant space in the ark 
for t,\"O or three thousand fall1Ïlies, instead of eight 
persons-for t\\ro or three thowsallJ l110re trihes, gCi1e
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1":1, and species of Jnamnlalia nnd bird
; antI that, in 
the language of a very a11c nishop of the Church of 
England, I
ishop ""'-ilkins-:uHl J ,,-ish Bishop Colcnso 
had only reac1 or attl']lllcc1 to "That he 8ays-" Of the 
. 
two thing
, it is llHWh Blore difficult to assign a nUlll- 
bel' ana bulk of creature!; necessary to answer the 
capacity of the ark, than to find sufIlcieut roonl for 
the Ee,.cral species of anilnalA necessarily adn1Ïttcd 
into it." In other "Tords, Bishop Colcnso says the 
ark Jnu
t bav.e been far too SHlan; Bishop ""'-ilkins 
sars it "Tas far too large. 'Vhich Bishop alU I to 
believe? I appeal frotH both to figureE, and infer 
that there ,vas }Jlenty of roonl, and room to spare; 
and that Bishop Co]en80, one of the ablest Jnathenla- 
ticians and aritlnlleticians of the ùay, unquestionably 
so, has certainly here n1Ïscalculated; and that the 
Zulu has not been alls\\""cred as he nlight h
nre been, 
,vhen he objectcd to thc
e f
lcts as hnpossible ever 
to have occurreù in actual history. 
Suppose you cxtinguish. the history of 
Ioscs, or 
suppose you reg:ud it as an '11nroal but beautiful 1'0- 
1nance, do yon extinguish the records of such a fhct as 
a universal deluge? I ans'wer, " No." Suppose the 
l\Iosaic narrative were IHoved unhistorical to-day, the 
evi<.lenüo of a universal flood is so great, so ,viùe-F:pread 
-in :h-lCt, 80 preserved in varied shapes, that no intelli- 
gcnt man can easily escape the cOllyiction that such a 
flood SOllIe tinle lllust have occurred in the history of 
our "TorlÙ. }1"irst, the Phænici;ll} "Titer Sanchoniathon
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praised by J osephns, the historian of the faU of the 
,T ewi
h capital, the splenditt capital of bis country, 
t-:peaks of K oah and the }'lood, nlentions his grandson 
l\IizraÏ1n as t"yelfth in descent, precisely as ,ve find it in 
Gencsis; and this "Tas "Titten long before the birth of 
Christ. Derosus the Chaldean says, "The "yhole htunan 
race was once buried, excc!)t Noah and his fal1lÏly, 

a\ed in a ship." Lucian, a Pagan "Triter, says, "All 
flesh w'"as dro\vned except Deucalion"- the name that 
the Grecks anLl Romans gave to K oah -" except 
!)cncalion aud his f:.Huily, on account of its ilnpietr." 
And Plutarch adds, "Deucalion sent out a bird on his 
voyage, as it (1re\v near to a close." IIere are incidental 
allusions in history that seem conclusive that it "Tas an 
extensive traditional be1ief that such a fa.ct as the 
Deluge actually occnrred. A very adnlÍrable "Titet., 
Captain Charles I(IlOX, in a work called Tlte .Arl
 and 
the Deluge, f'aYF:, "Difficult as it ll1ay be to fix the ex- 
act epoch of this ".ondcrful e\yent, all nations concur 
that such an e,.put did take place. Traùitions of a flood 
\ ,vhÏch S"Tcpt the Jllunan racc, ".itlt very fe\v exception
, 
. fro1u the fwe of the earth, have been traced :llnongst 
.. the Chalùe:ln
, the "Egyptian
, the Phænici:lns, the ..:\s- 
\yrian
, the Per
i:1ns of titHes long passed a".ay; and 
the 1nore recC'ntly di
coverea l\..luerican Indians of the 
:f orth, the )Iexic:1n
, the Peruvians, the Is1:1nl1ers of 
t
 Paeific-Greek, I:01nan, Goth, Celt, Chinese, IIin- 
dõo-all preserve the rceollcction of a mighty crrtastro- 
rhe;" a ll1lÏ\-or
ality of belief; I content1) that 
ocs so 
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f:lr to confinn, if confinuation ùe needed, the literal 
]listoric :filct reconlea in the Book of Gcne
is. ..A.nd 
perhaps if Bishop Colcnso had cross-questioned the 
Zulu ,,
ith the sagacity ,,'ith ,,
hich the Zulu cross- 
question cd hinl, he Inight have discovcrcd that the 
ZlÙU had also in his traditions SOlne rccord of the smue 
great fact of a deluge that overflowed the whole earth. 
But the Bishop lays :t grcat stress upon geology. 
The Flood is not of course to Le found in th<:> 
Tcat 
pre-
\d
ll1Ïte or geological epochs,-there is no tracc of 
it to be di'5covcred there; but I luaintain 
till, and not 
on IUY o"
n a.uthority, but on the authority of tuany 
eonlpetent ana aùle juc.1ge:o:, that traces of SOlllC such 
catastrophe are in the drift, and also on the alluvial de- 
posits of the globe on ,,-hieh ,,'e no"r live. l)r. Buck- 
land, in a Jl10st able "
ork, called IleZiqui(L nihn'i({}l(p, 
-or, a
 I Juight trallslate it, Diluyian I{clllain
, or the 
Reluains of the l
"'lood-rcfer
 to ,,'hat he calls valleys 
of denudation, being vallcys that have been denuded, 
as evid.ence of some such diluyial catastrophe; as, for 
instance, yallcys no"
 inclosed bct"
eell hill
, indicating 
Lr their structure that they cOll.:.;tituted one ridge; and 
no,,- cloycn, or rather the illtel"lllediate matter sud<.lenly 
swept away by ,,
ater. Yon could concei,
e, for in- 
stance, a "
all of solid brick, extending a quarter of a 
luile; if you ,,-ere to see a great fracture in that solid 
,,-all, of SOll1e hundred yar<.ls in 'wil1th, ,yh:lt ,,-ould you 
argue? - that SOlne 
reat force HUlSt haye pressed 
against ana t1riyen out a portion of thc brickwork; and 
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the opposite sides ".ould indicate that they 11:1(1 once 
lJt:'en connected. Just as in the great geological epochs 
-long before the Flood, and long before the history of 
our race-the sea between Doyel' and Donlogne, or be- 
tween Doyel' and Calais, indicates that the sites of 
these tw.o to,vns must have been once united, and that 
denudation, convulsion, or uphe:nyal Inust have torn 
then1 asunder. Since the introduction of our race into 
this orb, luany hol<.1 it irresistibly proved that great 
ridges of hills have been suddenly struck by some over- 
,,'hchning rush of "yater, and reut in t,vain by the in- 
termediate Inatter being swept a".ay or denuded. 
_\ulong the places specially quoted by Dr. Buckland is 
Devonshire, "yhere he says there are evidences of 
1110untains rent into valleys running to the sea, in 
,vhieh there is no rh.er, containing the relnains of nni- 
]11als belonging to our dynasty that must ha,pe been 
destroyed by some sndJen irrupth.e flood. I said 
Bishop Colenso ,vas playing into the hands of Bishop 
'Viseman-not intentionally, of course-but that the 
logic of his reasoning leads to that. Dr. 'Viseman, 
ho\vever, ,vrote a very able book on a subject of ,yhich 
he is a verr COlllpctent judge, called Science ,in Con- 
nection 'lOitll, Revealed Religion. Dr. ,Visenlan states 
the follo.wing fact - a. fact anyone can establish: 
" ...\t Greifellstcin, in Saxony, there is a nuu1ber of gran- 
itic prisnl
, stanl1ing upon a plain, :ull1 rising to the 
height of 100 feet :HHl upwards. Each of these is di- 
vided by horizontal fissures into so Inany blocks, and 
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thus they present the h1ea of a great lllass of granite, 
tlle connecting parts of ,,'hich have been violently torn 
away. In like Illanner ,,'e filHl the rocks scoreù ,vith 
furro,,'s, a
 if a yast current, hearing heavy 111aSSCR of 
rock along, had passed 0'. r its snrf:lce." X 0\\" here 
i.;; 3, very striking filet. ",.. e fintl these granite roch.s on 
the surfilce; 31H1 ".C find thenI thus scycrcù ancl scorcd. 
",.. c can conceive th:l
 an cnorJnous yolulne of ,vater, 
rushing froln the north to the south, as I ,viII show., 
,,'ith trenlenc1ou
 force anù fearful ,,'cight-carrying 
rocks, icehergs, ana ruins of all sorts in its ,vaters- 
had rushed through the intermediate parts of these 
granite rocks, cqu:lI by their position and their strength 
to resist it-that the
e rocks ,vonIù bear the luarks of 
the great ru
h of ,vatcrs, and ice, and stones that hfu1 
swept by theIn, ana scored thCl11 'with fUITO"'S. Such 
fnlTo,vs and such Bcorings arc accorc1ingly di
coYered 
at thi
 monlent. X car Darlington, Dr. DncklanJ, the 
great geologist, collected pebbles of n10re than twenty 
sorts of greenstone rock ancl slate, ,\-hich belong to the 
lakc district of CllntberIanc1; and onc block of granite 
near Darlington, ,vhich must lun e COine from the Shap- 
fells, near Penrith. 1\11'. Phillips, another en1Ïnent geo- 
logist, says, "The diluyium of IIolderlless contains 
fraglnents of rocks, not only frollI Clllubcrlanù, but froIll 
N or,,'ny. .In Swellen large rocks occur ,,'hieh have 
been borne evidently fronI the north to sonth." 
"In AUlerica," says D'o. Bigsby, "the shores and lake 
of 1tIouut IIuron appear to haye been suLjectetl to the 
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action of a violcnt rush of .water. That such a flood did 
happen is proycù, not only by the ahraded state of the 
surface of the northern Inain land, but Ly the immen
e 
deposits of sand and rolled Inasses of rock, 'which are 
10nn<.1 in heaps at evcry level; since these fragulent:; 
are ahnost exclusively prÎ111iti'Fe, and can be in SOllIe 
instances idcntific<.1 ,vith the prÏ1nitive rocks in situ in 
thcir position on the northern shore of the lake."- 
Geological Transactions, \T 01. I., p. 205. It is only fhir 
to ad<.1, w.hilst quoting these nlost competent .authori- 
ties-deriving their "Fcight, not froIn their assertions, 
but froIn their observations of actual phenomena, to the 
eftèct that some great flood nHlst haye rushed over the 
8urfhce of our earth-that other geologists, as Sir 
Charles Lyen, ,,'ith great ingenuity, try to dispose of 
these facts upon son1e such grounds, for instance, as 
the following: they think that the valleys, such as 
tho
e in Devonshire, h:lve heen excavated, not by the 
yiolent rush of SOIue such universal deluge as that 
,,'hich is recorde<.1 in the )Iosaic history, but by rivers 
that have gradually suL:sidcd and dried up. But ".e 
anS\\Fer-'water has no such cutting po,ver as he as- 
scribcs to it. Dr. '\i
Cnlan "Fill Le here IllY best 3011- 
thority. lIe says, "The rich vegetation of mosses on 
the surface of the rocks at anù helo,,
 the "Fater's edge, 
provcs that the rocks on ,vhich they grow are not COll- 
stantly "yorn a way. For instance, in the X ile and the 
Orinoco: in spite of the V:1;;:t force of the vast yol- 
HIlle of ,vatcr ,,,!lich rolls down the ('haunels of 
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these riyers, the ,,'ater, 80 far frolll ".earing out the 
rocks, covers the"e rocks ,,'ith a rich brown varnish of 
a pectùiar nature." If you look at the sides of a ri\.er, 
you ,,-ill sec that the rush of the "Taters 11a..; not cut nor 
cloven the rocks, but silup1r coycred them ,,'ith exquis- 
itc tiny forests, beautiful and green-that, looked at 
,vith a lnicroscope, hayc nIl the bcauties of a Inilliature 
forest. Sir Roderick 
lurchison, a living geologist of 
high attailUllents, lnakes the follo,villg statelllcllt "in the 
Geological Transactions, "\T 01. II., p. 337. "Triting of 
Drora, in Sutherlalldshire, a county that I havc examin- 
ed, he says, "These hills in Sutherlandshire probably 
o"Te their origin to denudation, ,vhich supposition is 
confirnlec1 by the expo!'ure on the surface of innunlera- 
ble parallel furro,,"'s and irregular 8cratche
, both deep 
and shallo\v; such, in short, as can t:5carcely haye been 
produced by any other operation than the rush of rocky 
ii-aglnents tran
portca by SOlllO po\\.crful current. The 
furrows and scratches," he ada
, "appear to haye been 
Hlaae by stones of all sizes, ,vhich prc
erYe ft general 
parallelislll frOIll llol"th-".est to south-east." .....1\11 these 
traces of a great rushing flooJ, bcaring on its 8urf:.lce 
rocks and ruins ,vith irrcsistible force, scratching and 
scoring the rocks ,\.hich it sw"cpt past by the rocks and 
ice that it S\\.cpt before it, and univcrsally from north 
to south, or fronl north-,yest to south-denlonstrate, 
thercfore, ,vith a unity and force, in all places, that such 
llUlst havc bcen the \.lirection of SOlnc ovcrwhcbning 
current that Jllay JunTe been earlier than Adaln, but 111:1Y 
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have been the K oachian Deluge. Cnvier, the mO'3t 
celebrated physiological "Titer, says: "The last revo- 
lution that disturbed the globe can not be very ancient. 
I think, with )1. Deluc, that if there be any thing de- 
nlonstrated in geology, it is this-that the surface of our 
globe has been the victiul of a great and sudden revo- 
lution, of "rhich the date can not be much more than 
5000 years." X o'v take all these authorities, the most 
COlnpetcnt in the ,,
orld, and refuse the authorities as 
against Bishop Colenso-take the :filCtS that they state 
-and the inference lllay be, that if )loses ,,'ere to hold 
. his tongue, creation ,\'ould open its stony lips; and if 
you disbelieve "'hat is "Titten in the 
1osaic page, you 
lllay open your eyes, and read ,vhat is ,vritten upon the 
stony surface of the globe. The very stones woultl thus 
cry out ana rebuke the Bishop of Natal. 
Thcre is tH.lvanced by the Bishop, in the next place, 
"'hat sceIUS to him a IHlzzle, that there are "certain 
volcanic hills in Auycrgne and Languedoc .which must 
have been forlnecl ages before the K oachiall Deluge, 
and "rhich are covered ,,
ith light and loose substances, 
pun1Ïce-stone, etc., that luust have been sw.ept a,vay by 
a flood, but do not exhibit the slightest sign of having 
ever been so disturbed." l\fy first answer to that is : 
Suppo
e yon have h\'enty ,,
itne

es that say, "I s
nv 
8uch a thing;" :UHl suppose one "ritness stands up and 
8ays, "I didn't see it;" ,voula you place this one neg:1.- 
t ivo testiluony against the positive testilnony of the 
other
? 
 o,v, the Bishop says, "'Vhatevcr be these 
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asserted proof8 of a universal deluge, ,vhatevcr be these 
rccorlb upon the stony page, yet there is one filet that 
is to nle conclusive against it all-llanlCly, that there 
are bonle loo
e pnnlice-stones upon SOllIe volcanic hills 
in ...\uvergne anll l.anguedòc, ,vhich I thin1.. the li'lood 
ought to have s"
ept a way, but ,vhich the }"lood Jill 
not sw.eep :Hvay; therefore the Flood can not have 
taken place." llut ,vil
 the llishop prove-,,'hich, luiull 
)TOU, he must prove, in order to give any force to the 
fact that he quotes-that the last eruption of these vol- 
canic mountains occurred before, not after the Floot! ? 
If it occurred before, it "yonlll only go to prove 'what 
SOl11e Christians hold, that the Flood w.as not univers- 
al; but, as he can 1)1"ove no such thing, the pun1Ïce- 
stone, the tufh, the ashes that renlain, nlay bave burst 
forth from the volcanoes not a hunl1red, or fhye hun- 
dred, or a thon
ana years ago. Nay, if the last erup- 
tion occurred nearly 4,000 years ago, that wouhl not 
In"ove that the Flood h:1(l not taken place. What the 
Bishop is required to Jenlonstrate, aud "yhat he can not 
<.1e111onstrate, is, that tho eruption of these volcanic 
t.ills took l)lace before the Flood. The superstructuro 
rah,ed on the as
unled antiquity of layers of lava, etc., 
is of very questionable value. 
It will be argued, perhaps, by SOlne, Why, if such a 
fhct took place, if there was such a vessel constructed 
as the ark, w.hy have we no trace of it or its contents 
in the drift or elsew.here? Captain Knox, in the work 
I have already referred to, u1akes a very striking 
tate- 
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ment upon the probability that the ark still actually 
exists; that in this luarvelous agc, "'hen the Alps are 
climbeù and the avalanches are eInlJraced, sonle one 
nlay ascenù Ararat, anù discover in the for
aken bed 
of an ancicnt avalanche traccs of the ark. This officer 
.writes thus :- 
"The ,vhole country about the present :\Iount Ararat 
abounds ,vith traditions "-this is another curious and 
suggestive, if not corroborative fhct-" the ,vhole coun- 
try about the present 
Iount Ararat abounds ,,'ith tra- 
ditions about Noah and the Deluge. The ArnlCnian'3 
call the 1110untain )[assisscns
ar, or the l\Iountain of 
the Ark; the Persians call it l{oh-i-K uh, or the l\Ioun- 
tain of K oah. It is fi COITIlnOn belief in the neighbor- 
hood that the ark still exists on the summit of 
Iount 
Ararat, the ,\'ood being conyerteù into stone; a belief 
tho fonner part of ,,'hich has a better foundation than 
Jllight at first sight appear. The ark, it .will be ob- 
sOITed, restod on the lllountains of ....\.rarat compara- 
tively early in the Deluge, before half the period of 
submergence w'as accon1plished, :lncl up,vards of ten 
,,'eeks bofore the mountains made their appearance. It 
appears froln this that the ark nlust haye taken ground 
upon the upper Ararat, by fiu' the loftiest mountain in 
the vicinity; and, from the length of tilDe w.hich elapsed 
before the other Inountains began to appear above ,va- 
ter, \ve must infer that its final resting-place was at an 
altituJe great in itself, and considerably above the lo\v- 
er \rarat, whieh tlitl not lJeCOl1le yi
ihlü for l110re than 
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t\VO JllOllths. N o'v the slunmit of the lo"
er ,.i\.rarat i
 
covered with sno,v for the greater l)art of the year, 
though a partial clearance in sunlluer serves as a guide 
to the inhabitants of the plain; but the suuunit of the 
upper Ararat, 
oaring to an elevation of more than 
seventecn thousaua teet a 10\.e the level of the sea, is 
thou
anc18 of feet aùove the line of l)erpetual :::no\v. At 
that lo\v tenlperaturc, all decay nlust have ùeen in- 
stantly arrested; ,,
ooa, frozen as hara ana as cola as 
iron, nlust have reluained unchanged ana unchangealJle 
lmder the donlÏllion of perpetual frost. Even anilnal 
nlatter, as is evidenced by the ,viutcr market3 in cold 
countries, ,,
ill, ,,
hen once conll)letely frozen, relllain an 
indefinite tinle ,vithout corruption setting in. _\.nù "
e 
have the lllost express assurance that the ordinary rela- 
tionship of 
eason
, temperature, and cold, were 1'e-es- 
tablished upon the earth: 'While the earth renlaineth, 
seed-tÏ1n
 and han"est, cold and heat, SHnllner and" in- 
ter, day and night, Fhall not cease.' It; therefore," he 
continues, " the.. \rarat of the present day be identical 
,,
ith the Ararat of )Ioses, ,,-hich "
e have no reason to 
question, K oah lllnst have left the ark - at a period 
,,
hich most COlumentators agree to have been the be- 
ginning of winter-in a position almost -if not quite in- 
accessible to man, thus secure from violent destruction, 
in a telnperatnre ,vhich ,vould render natural decay inl- 
possible. So that the simple belief of the Armenian 
peasants, in the existence of the ark upon these InOnll- 
tain
, is founded upon the immutable la,v of nature; 
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though the vcssel itself is probably still buried under 
an accnnullation of ice and snow' that ,vill forever 
screen it fronl the sight of nlan, unless some such con- 
vulsion of nature occur as that ,,
hich in 1840, anÜd 
avalanches, and fissures, and landslips, detached huge 
masses of ice frolu the slunmit and sides of Ararat, 
should rend the icy prison, anel reveal,"-what, I add, 
may in these Jays of adventure Le re,-ealcd-" this 
grand evidence-the ark still existing-of the truth of 
Scripture." 
IIo,,
 startled ,vould ni
hop Colenso be, ,vere Ararat 
to open its sno"
y lip
, as the rocks have opened theirs, 
and say, " Thy "
ortl, 0 God, is truth !" 
The Inore recent geological solutions of the date of 
the dl.ift I ,,-ill consider in DIY next; anù there, on the 
lo,,
est grounù, sho".
 that the Bishop's geology is no 
better than his di villity. 
I haye discuf'scd his objections on the ground that 
the drift relates to and is contenlporanCoug ,,
ith the 
dynasty of nunl. This ground has recently been given 
up by Iuany geologists, owing to the reluains being 
chiefly, not ,,
hony, preadan1Ïte. Therefore I take up 
in the next lecture the ]uore recent solutions, and frolll 
these I "Till show. that neither 3, little geology, nor an 
increased kno,vledge of it, justifies the Bishop's conclu- 
SIons. 
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I RESuME the remarks l\
hich I Inade upon 'what 
J3ishop Colellso calls the unbistorical incident recorded 
in Genesis, that is, the flood, ,vbich other
, higher than 
Bishop Colenso, pronounce to be the literal description 
of an hbtorical fact. I adduced trace<3 of it, not only 
in the f::acred page, but in the traditions of nation8 ; 
and, as nlany Lelieye, in the l)hysical history of tho 
gloùe. .J ,vish now to nlake son1C remarks additional 
to those which I presentctl in the previous lecture, 
jn
ti(yiIlg, on even narro"
er grounds, the eharge "
e 
have 1na<.1e, that the J1i
hop is dchu1ea; that, to nse 
his own language, his hark ,,-hich he has laundlcd on 
the floods, is carrying hÍIn ,vhithcr he never tlreanled; 
and sho,,
ing that the D10st irre
istiLle logical con
ist- 
CIlCY l1ece

itates this prelate repudiating the ,vhole 
Scriptures as a J11y111, ana tru
ting to ,vhat he says is 
the only light that guides hinl now-the inner light of 
reason in his o"rn soul. 'Ve have already quoted the 
,vords ,vhich he uses, in referring to the Deluge, in his 
remarkable yohune, ,vbicb so 111any have recently re- 
fen"ed to. In speaking of the Deluge, he says tbat }1Ïs 
first kno,vledge of geology led hinl to belieyc that it 
"as a strictly historical f:lCt; ùnt t h
t, :lR he has iUI- 
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proyed his gcoloßY since he left England and "rcnt to 
K atal, he has conle to conclude that the Dcluge is not 
an historical filCt; that thcre llcvcr "ras such an eycnt 
in the history of the human race; that the ,.oleanic 
traces that rClnain in ..i-\..u ycrgne and I
anguedoc de- 
nlonstrate it can not have occurred; and then he con- 
cludes hy saying: " For, as ,vaters must find their O'VlJ 
levcl on the earth's surface ,,-ithout no special luiracle, 
of which the 11iblc says nothing." X o\\r, ,,-hat can the 
Bishop lllcan by th:lt? lIe declares the Flood ,,-as not 
a specialll1Ïracle, and that the Bible says nothing of its 
being so. '\
hy, the Bible says expressly that it "
as 
80. "I the Lord do bring a flood upon the carth." 
"That n1eans that? lIe nlay quibble about the mean 
ing of the ".onl 'lniracle j but the Flood ,,-as an act of 
Onll1Ïpotence, personal and direct, and it is asserted on 
the authority of that God that can not lie. lIe add
, 
H I{no,ving this, I fclt that I dared not, as a servant of 
the God of truth, urge lny brother lllan to believe that 
,,
hieh I did not myself belicye, ,vhich I kne". to be 
untrue "-you see he is very posith-e-" 3S a matter-of- 
fact, historical narrativc." You recollect the incident; 
the Bi
hop ,vas consccrated and p:üa to couvert the 
Zulu Raffirs, ana Jnost unfortunately thc result ha
 
heen that a Zulu Raffir has converted him. This at 
least is plain, that the Bishop not only does not teach 
'what he ".a8 sent out to teach, but the very opposite. 
No" on(ler that he says, "And now I tremble at the 
result of my inquiries." 
3 
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In lllceting 
\.)iìll' of the Bi
h()p't: rt'Ill:1l'ks in the last 
lecture, I a;-:
ulned that the cubit ,,-a::: 1 foot ü inehes. 
rrhis is the least :fh.vorable a:::snTIlption. The ark, :\(' 
cording to that, ".a
 300 cuhit
, or 430 feet long, and 
pro})ùl'tionately hroall alld high. ]3nt, a
suilling what 
i
 proba1ly nlore correct, that the l'ul)it is really 1 foot 
9 ill('he
, then the proportion
 of the :ll'k ,\.onhl be as 
fo]]o,\r :-tho length of it 525 feet, or about the length 
of the Greot E"aslerll 
teall1ship; the breadth of it 
,\.onld 10 8'; ft'et Û \ndle
; ana the height of it ,,'ould 
hE' 52 fl'et û inches; and the capacity of the ark, calcu- 
lated in cuhic feet, ,,"ould 1e 2,500,000 feet. I proved 
that it Jnn
t have had tll(' ('apal:Íty of llcarly ten ship8 
of the size of the IJuke of 1Jéllin[lton ,rar-ship, oue 
of onr largest line-of.battle ships. Professor IIitl'h- 
cock, the cn1Ïncnt Christian and gcologist, s:tYs, " .L\.l- 
lowing that there are a thouRand species of 'Jnanl1nalia, 
600 kinò
 of 1)irds, 2,000 of reptiles, and 120,000 in- 
8ect
 ;"-an al1o,\.ancc vastly Im"ger than that ,,-hich I 
suggested la
t lecture, and perhaps more correct-then 
Profe

or IIitcbcock says, ":tHow' a n1Ïl1ion cubic fcet 
for 'Jna1J1'Jnalia," (that is, chiefly the four-footed beasts,) 
"800,000 cubic feet for birds, 100,000 cubic feet for 
reptill's, and 100,000 feet for insect
, and there ".ould 
be half :t rninion of cubic feet still left for K oah and 
his finniIy," fonning :t very large ana respecta11e suito 
of caùins. So that ,,
hen we take the actual facts of 
the case, the Ì1nprobability i
 diminished to the mercst 
trifle; and the certainty of course is that tl1erc ".35 a 
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provision, according to the historic record, be it true 
or be it false, adequate to all the delnalH.ls ana exigen- 
cies of the case. 
But, in 
peaking of the traces of the Flood on the 
earth, I gaye, in the first instance, the yiew that is not 
the most recent aJ.option of geologists-that the drij
, 
,vhich is next bclo"r the alluviu}n, ana ahove which 
only is the alluviunl, bears irresistible traces of tbe 
Flooù. Dncklant1, anù f'OTIle other g
ologists, allege 
that there is reason to believe that the drift very ex- 
ten
Ï\'eIy bears traces of a series of floods or convul- 
sions, which 111n8t have occurred long before the crea- 
tion of the dynasty of luan-that is, in the earlier ages 
of the earth. But to giye you the least fhvorable vie,v 
that geology can present, and to sho,v that even on 
that Bi"hop Colenso's grollllll is utterly untenable, I 
proceed to qnote first ,dlat IIitchcock ohserves:- 
" X ot a ft.w geologist
," he says, "adn1it that no sueh 
evidence of the. occurrence of a general flood at any 
epoch exists; ,vhile those ,,-ho achuit of a general 
deluge, for the 1110st part regard it as haying taken 
place anterior to nlan'::; existence on the globe;" but 
he c
nHlidly adds, that aftel O ccnturiec; of discussion, it 
i::; likely to be fonnd out that the farts are very imper- 
fectly know'J1 in this (1irection. The first argunlent he 
employs again
t the po

ibility of the drift, 3S it is 
called, being the renulÏns and result of the Flood, is 
the presenC'e of extinct animals ana plants, bc10nging 
to a creation anterior to 111an, especially if they e
hibit 
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a tropical character, as tho
(1 do ,vhich :ire usually :IS. 

ignec1 to the drift. That is hi
 first argunlent against 
th(1 drift heing 
npposcc1 to bear the traces and the 
ln
H"ks of the Deluge. I
ut then it nS
lnnes, you ob. 
f'erve, that the cliulate of th(1 earth hefore the Flood 
,Y:lS the F:l1nc n8 thnt since the Flood. But, using the 
,vord tropical in its hrond or figurative sen
e, ,,-e IDay 
"?cIl suppo
e that the clÍlnate of the earth previous to 
the flood, ,vas far more tropical in every section than it 
has beco111e since. "T e have eyery reason to believe 
that the temperatnre of the earth "
as 111aterially alter- 
ell; that the verr structure of the atIno
phere, in its 
relative proportions of oxygen and nitrogen, under,vent 
a change; and in consequence of this deterioration, no 
doubt, the life of ]11an F-ince the Flood, as ,,-e learn 
frOIH history in Genesis, ,,-as deranged, and becmne 
gradu'1lIr shortened. Another arguIncnt he adduces 
against this drift being the reillains ana ,vreck of the 
X oachian Deluge is this, that in tho (lJ'iJì there are no 
reluains of man found. 'Ve shoulJ expect, if the drift 
hear the traces ùf the Deluge, amidst the extinct ani. 
nUlls and remains of animal life ,,-hich it contains, to 
find those of man. lUau's body, chemically consiùered, 
i
 the saIne as that of the brutes of the earth, only 
finer, and in better and nlore beautiful proportion. 
But they hayc not yet found a single trace of Juan iu 
the drift, unless it be said that the arrow-heads, so 
lately talked o
 anJ found in the neighborhood of 
Amiens, are connected w,ith our dynasty. If found in 
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the drift, they ".oulil be evidence that it thus be
n
 
probable traces of the K oachian Deluge; ana if any 
of the rClnains of luau should be di
('overea there, 150 
hU", antI only so :fill', it ,,
otlld neutralize or dispo
e of 
the argnnlent that l>rofessor lIitchcock adduces again
t 
the drift being consil1ered as relatetI to the K oachian 
Deluge. But I Jnus
 ask you to notice that his is at 
ùest but a negative arglunent. K 0 trace of JUal1 has 
ret been founel in it. Thi
 is true: but the in,.estiga- 
tion of the geologist ha
 been lin1Íted; and to-nloITo"
, 
in these days of earnest research, traces may be found. 
It is a negative arguluent, ,vhich subsequent and lllore 
successful investigation may absolutely and entirely 
ùispose of: In the next 1)lace, the Professor says 
water appears to have been the principal agent in the 
X oachian Deluge; but in the product of the (lrift, 
ice 
eenlS also to have ùeen present. :\Iy ans,ver is, 
that the X oachi:ln Deluge is described in the nook 
of Genesis, not as the gradual ri
e and gradual gentle 
<lccadence of the Flood. It is spoken of in snch lan- 
guage as thi
, "the fountains of the great deep ".ere 
hurst open," "the ".indo,,
s of hea'T'u ".ere broken 
open "-language surely nUea to iUlply fi great con- 
yu1:sion. ....\.Jlll I f:ho,\.cd in nlY last lccture, th
lt there 
fire many traces of 
Oll1e great occ
lnic llloveulCut 
from the north to the south; the scoriæ ana fnrro".s 
upon the stones at Brora, for instancc, in Suther]and- 

hirc, anù ill other parts of the kingdOJu, proving that 
they HUlst h:1vc ùeen grounù against or 111arked, :,\.11(1 
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Î1nprcRsions lcft by the rapid and violcnt p:1ssagc of 
hard n1aterial
, ,v}1ether ice or stone. The concIu
ion, 
therefore, to which Profe
8or Seag,vick COlne
, t::eCll1S 
to IHe, t:1king this las1 cstiulntu of geologist
, the 
Inost reasonable. Professor Se<1g"Fick, of Cmnbridge, 
one of the lnost en1Ìncnt gcologh;t
, says: "If ,ve 
haye the clearc
t proof of great o
l'illations of the 
sea level, and hayc a. right to ]uake usc of thenl ,vhile 
"Fe seek to eÅplain the latest phenolnena of geology, 
Inay "FC not reasonably snppose that 'loitldn the pe- 
riod of tIle lannan lti8tory sitnilar o::seil1ations have 
taken })lace in thosc parts of ...\sia "hich ,,
ere the 
cradle of the hnn1an race, and lnay Ilave produced 
fllat destruction ((lltony tIle errrly .{anÛUes of 'Jnen 
1.l"ldclt is dcscribc(l in our sac}"e(lldstory, and of ,vhich 
80 many traaition
 hayo ùeen hrought down to us 
throuO'h all tho 
tremn
 of ancient ana authentic his- 

 
tory?" This "yould le:1d l1S to infer that the Deluge 
is the last of a series of oscill:ltions of the bed of 
the ocean, not less so 1>ec:1use directly froln Goc1; 
and 
hat therefore, so far, aking the vio,v least fa- 
,.orable to Genesis, of geological solutions of the phe- 
nomena of the el, " ifl, there is no evidence "Fhatevcr 
against the fact of the Deluge; but, on the con- 
trary, ill the language of Professor Scdg"wick, very 
strong reason for ac11nitting that it nlust have taken 
pl:1ce. IIitchcock also concludes, after his elaboratc 
discussion, in the follo"Fing lvords: "There arc no 
fhcts in geology that afford the least prcsHlnption 
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:tgainst the occurrence of the K oachian Deluge, but 
r1.ther the contrary." 
Now, l
ishop Colcnso 8ay
, that \vhen he knc\v a lit. 
He of geology, he believed in the historic character of 
the Flood; but \\yhen hc kllC\\T Dlore of geology, he dis- 
covered it to be an 1.mhi
torical and unreliablc Inyth. 
But, according to Profcf'sor Sedgwick, the presump- 
tions of all geology are in favor of it; and, accorùing 
to l>rofessor lIitchcock, "There are no facts in geology 
that af1'orù any presll111ption againf't the occnrrence of 
the X oachiall Delugc, but rather the contrary. The 
gcologist "yill atln1Ït, that in the elevation and 8ub- 
f;i.Jence of lllountains and continents, and in volcanic 
agency generally, of ,,-hich geology contains so many 
ex:uuples, ".e have an atlequatc cause for the exif'tence 
of univen;al deluge
; nor can "c 
ay ho,,
 recently these 
causes nlay have operated beneath certain oce:lllS 8uffi- 
cipntly to produce the Deluge of Scripture. So that," 
he continues, "in geology we have a presnnlption in 
f:l.Yor o
 rather than an argun1ent against, the exist- 
ence of the ])clngc. ..And 8mnp," he adds, ",vho have 
exainined, 11:1.,.e thought they h:1.ve discovered in ....:\..sia. 
no depo:,it "hich can only be referred to the X oachian 
Deluge." 
No,,", then, if I take the least favorable evidence fur- 
nished by geology, ,,
e find that the Bishop has not one 
inch of solid ground to stand on for his conclusion that 
geology testifies against the Bible. lIe tells us, the 
lnore he bec:llue acquaillteù ,vith geology, the 1l10re he 
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,vas forced to conclude against )loscs. Ii is evident, 
that if he "Till only becolne a nluch better geologi:5t 
since he has returned to England, he ,vill bccome a 
Jnore ùevout belicycr ill the )Iosaic rccord; and that it 
is not the vast extcnt of his knowledge of geology, but 
hi
 uttcr deficicncy and ignorance, that havc driven 
hilll to conclude that it testifies against the occurrcnce 
of that \\Thich all antiquity, ,,
hidl 
cripture history, 
and varied and lnanifold traditions throughout the 
,vhole of heathcnd01u, tcstifY and attest to have actu_ 
any occurred. It i
, therefore, the Bishop's gcology 
that is at fatùt; for if Bishop Colenso had ùelie\Ted 
Buckland, and Profe
sor Sedgwick, and ProfessoJ 
IIitchcock, he "Tonld ha\
e believed in )108cs; but as 
he does not belicve in their cyiùence, ho"r can he bc- 
lieve in "'hat )Ioses recorù
 ? 
The ncxt thing I lnust notice hor(\, is a third ques- 
tion that rcnlains still to be scttleù, and ,,'hich I did 
not refer to in lIlY last. Is there reason to belicve that 
the Flood ,vas uniycrsal? It is but filiI' and just to 
adnlit, that very eminent geologists think that it ,vas 
not. The late Dr. Pye :Slnith, the very enlinent Inde- 
pendent nÜnister, and a good scholar, concluded that 
the Flood can 110t have been univcrsal, th:lt it only 
covercd a little portion of .L\..sia. Professor IIitchcock, 
from ,\Thorn I have largeJy quoted - a thoroughly 
Christian Inan-also belicycs that the Flood "Tas not 
universal. And the gronnòs on ,vLich he bclicvcs it 
are these: the difficulty of finding food for the finiluals; 
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tIle difticulty of finding ,vater for such a universal DeI
 
Hge; aIH1 thinl, the di
tribution of anhnal
 and plants 
throughout the globe, indicates that there lllust ha,'e 
ùeen 8evcral CClltcr
 of creation, fl"om ,yhich aninlalg 
radiateJ so f
ll. as clilllate aHd food required; 
md 011 
the
e three grounù
 he thinks a univcr
al Deluge im- 
probaùle. But then, he forgets ,vhat 'we never can 
ignore; that, if there be reliaLle proof that God has 
s
LÌd it ,vas so, that Inust settle it. Secondly, adn1Ít 
that Omnipotence ".as in the act, and the chief actor 
in the draIn:!, as )lose8 states, and all difficulties are 
dissolved into air. And, third, accept the )losaic 
record-which, of course, the Bi
hop does not-as in- 
:-:ph'cd; and I think the candid reaùcr of it nlust infer 
that the Deluge cxtended ,vherevcr lllall "'as. If we 
turn, first of al1, to the seventh chaptcr of Genesis, 
where it i8 recorded, ,,'e 
hall find that the language is 

('ar('ely cOJnpatiùle with a lin1Ítetl Deluge: "And the 
I.orù f'ait1 unto X oah, CmBe thou and all thy house 
into the ark, for thee hav(' I f'ecn rightcous before lue 
in this gencratioIl. Of c,ycry clean l)ca
t thou shalt 
take to theû 1>y 
evens, the 111al(' a1H.1 his fCInale: and 
of Leasts that are not clean by two, the Inale and hi
 
fClna!e. Of fowls also of the air hy seycns." .L\nc1 
then, the fourth yerse,-" I
or )
et SeYl'U days, and I 
will l"ause it to rain npun the earth forty d:1Ys awl 
forty nights; ana evcry liying suhstance that I haye 
Inade will I destroy from off the flce of the earth. 
,And X oah diLl according unto all that the Lord ('0111- 
3* 
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lU:UHled hilll. 06-\nd Noah was t;lX hundred years old 
,,'hen the flood of waters ,\ fiR npon the earth. Ana 
X o:1h ,,'ent in, and his son
, and hi
 ,,-ifè, and his sons' 
,,'i'"eb ,,'ith hinl, into the ark, because of the ,,-aters of 
the flood." rrhen it describes t11<."\ :ìninlaIs that ,vent 
in: nnd then, in the tenth vcr:-il',-".... \nd it canle to 
pa
s after 
e\.en dar
, that the ,,-atcrs of the flood '\"ere 
upon the earth. In the six hundredth year of X oah's 
Jife, in the second Inonth, the scventeenth day of the 
lllonth, the smne day ,,'cre all the fountains of the great 
drcp broken up, and the ,vindows of hoaven,"-ol", as 
it is in the Inargin,-" the floodgates of heayen,"-that 
is, of the atmospherc,-" ,,-ere o})(:ned. ..And the rain 
"as npon the earth forty clays and forty night
. In 
the bl'1f
:l1l1e day entered K oah, and Shenl, HIld IElln, 
and Japheth, the son
 of X oah, and X oah's ,,-ife, and 
the three ,,-iveo;; of his sons ,,-ith theIn, into the ark; 
they, and cyery ùea
t after his kind, and all the cattle 
after their kind, anù cyery creeping thing that creep- 
eth upon the earth after bis kind, and c,-ery fo,,"} aftcr 
his kind, every bird of every sort. .L\nù thcy ,,-cut in 
unto K oah into the ark, t,,-o ancl t,,-o of all flesh, 
,,-herein is the breath of life." In ycrse seyentecnth,- 
".Anù the flood ,,-as forty dars upon tbe earth; and 
the ,vaters increased, and bare up the ark, and it ,,-as 
lift up above the earth. .A.nel the ,,,.aters prevailed, 
and "ere increascd great]y upon the earth; and the 
ark ,,"ent upon th
 face of the ""a tel's. And the ,,"a- 
tel'S prevailed exceedingly npon the earth; and all the 
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high hilI
, that ,\.ero under the ,\"11010 heayen, ".ero 
cu,.ered. Fifteen cuùits upward did the ,,'aters pre- 
,'ail, and the Jllountaills were coyercd. .And all fle
h 
died that Inoved upon the earth, 1>oth of fo,,'l, and of 
cattle, and of beast, and of oyery creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, and every Ulan; all in whoso 
no
trils "as the ùreath of Efe, of all that ,,-as in the 
dry Inntl, died. And cycry living sub
tance was de- 
stroyed which was upon the f:l('e of the ground, both 
111an, and cattle, and the creeping things, and the fo,,-l 
of the hea\en; and they ,vere destroyed from the 
earth; :uHl Noah only remained alive, and they that 
,vcre ,vith hill1 in the ark." 
X ow', let any })lain, unsophisticated man read these 
,,'onls, and his conclusi i Jll fronl tho record must at least 
l)e that the 11'10od ,,-as univenm1. First, the filet that 
the ark 
cttlca on ....:\.1"arat, indicate
 that the Flood 
Innst have ri
l'n to the height of 17,000 feet. The 
IHolmt:lÍn of .:\rarat i
 2,000 fl'et higher than the 1110n- 
arch of th<. ..Alps. I know' it has l)een argued by SOlne 
that the ark lllay have :-:ettled upon the 10,,'e1' point of 
.1\.ra1'at; but it c'.en i:-; very luany thon
and feet high: 

ulll when the 'Yora of God f3ays e
pre

ly that it set- 
tled on the lllountaill of .Ararat, and aU trndition indi- 
('ates-and the inhahitant
 at thc hasc of the Inount:1in 
repeat the tradition-that the ark 
ettlea ther(\; if this 
1m Inaintained, I tllink n, flood that rose 17,000 feet 
aùoyc thc level of the })resent sea-mark, or shore-nun"k, 
nlust have Lccn vcry extensh.e indeed. _\.t all eycnt:.;, 
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".e arc certainly ,vithin bounds if \ve infer th:lt the 
Flood Blust have been coëxtcn
iYe "ith the crimc-fo}. 
it ".as a, judgmcnt inflictcd upon criluinals for theil' 
".ickcÙllcc;:s,-alld that ".hcrcycr lllan had li,'cd, there 
,. 
no li,-ing 111an ".:l4..: Il'ft; ,,-he1'cye1' thc dynasty of Ulan 
".as found, there the ùestroying scourge swept, auù 
thp,re, ::;0 :filr, the Flood Inust ha,ye becn uniycrsal. But 
if the di!'coyeries of geology to which 1 haye referred 
he facts indicating the eÀistence of such a deluge, if 
the dr-ij"t be regarded as any evidence, its uni,.ersa1ity 
1l1USt he proof of the uniYer
ality of the Flood also. 
But ,ve add, on this suhject, geology has nothing to do 
with the }1-"lood of )ro
es as a, 1:l('t. The gcologist is 
sinlply to rcad the stony page, to excavate the interior 
of the globC', to pronounce on fhcts. ...L\nc1 it is 1lnpor- 
tant yon should di
t.inguish, when you hear 1Hen quote 
geology against the bcriptnres, hetw.ecn the :filcts that 
geology finds and autlwnticater', and the fanciful solu- 
tions that geologists ROlllotilnes give. A phenonH
non) 
or a fhct, is \\.hat the cye can sce and the hand can han- 
dIe; but the dynan1Ïc force that oarried the f:lct there 
-is a discussion about which 111el1 ulay entirely differ, 
The first conclusion of geologists ".3S, that the (b.ift 
proved the Flood. If it proved the Flood, It proycd 
its univcrsality. The last conclusion of 111any of theIn, 
fÚUllùcd on ncgative points-1nind yon, the abscnce of 
Ulan in the drift, and the abf'cnce of any trace of hu- 
luan civilization also-is that the drift relates to pre- 
..\dall1Ïte epochs, ]
ut the aùlest ::tnclnIost accoInpIish- 
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cd ndnlit, thnt in it there is nothing pre
unlptiYe ngainst 
the occnrrence of the N onchian Deluge, but, on the 
contrary, lunch in its f:l.yor. .J.\n<1 there.fore, tnkin
 
this yiew., and not tlw other, the Bi:--hop's conclusiun, 
that geoluf!Y di
pro\.es the Flood, i
 altogether untrue. 
'fhe following rCIllar1..s arc entitled to grent weight. 


The writers who adyocate the theory of a "partial deluge," not 
unfrcquently urge, as a powerful objection to a "uniyersal deluge," 
the insufficiency of a natural supply of waters to cover the tops of 
the highest mountains; and, also somewhat triumphantly, ask what 
Ius now become of the surplus waters of the K oachie flood? X ot- 
withstanding, when the speculative geologist desires to account for 
any observed geological phenomena, he rarely hesitates to evoke 
some adequate and startling h:ypothesis-from his Tartarian depthg 
\ast mountain-chains arise j or, perchance, Keptunian floods break 
their" set bound
," and usurp the wide dominion of the hilI
. 
Mr. Hugh Miller, who
e late disquisitions in favor of a " partial 
deluge," are now before the world, tells us in a former publication, 
and we think ,'ery justifiably, that by the power of denudation, a de- 
position of the old red-sandstone, full 3,000 feet thick, in the west- 
ern di5tricts of Ross, has been swept away, and gneiss rocks on which 
it rested laid bare. The same gifted writer also affirms that denuda- 
tion, to an extent equally great, has taken place in the Scotch coal- 
field :-" Lunardi," says he, "in his balloon, neyer r('ached the 
point, high over Edinburgh, at which, saye for tbe waste of Qcean, the 

oal-seams would at this moment haye lain!" .And then he asks:- 


u "rho was it scooped these stony wayes 
 
"Yho scalped the ùrow of Old Cairngorrn ? 
And dug tbese ever-yawning caT'es? 
'Twa9 I, the 
pirit of the storm." 
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'Ve doubt it not; nor can we likewise fail to percei\"e that these 
tempest-driven surges of ocean, which so rudely ecalped the brow of 
Old Cairngorm, and avowedly rode rampant hundreds of yards above 
the rocky crests of the highest mountains in Britain, overtopping 
perhaps the silver cone of Arar!lt, must assuredly bave at least been 
those of a Deuealion flood, if not, indeed, a veritaùle K oncbian cata- 
c1ysm! And, therefore, we in turn may well demand, whence came 
these aërial floods of the geologist, and to whither are they fled? 
Especially, we should not be unmindful, that the great .Mosaic 
event was a deviation from, or rather a ,.iolntion of, the ordinary 
la.ws of nature, and not one of a necessary sequence of events; that, 
in short, it was effecteù by the extraordinary interposition of Divine 
power. For the especial accomplishment of His revealed will on 
this awful occasion, U the windows of heaven were opened, and the 
fountains of the grcat deep were broken;" U the \\ater8 prevailed ex- 
ceedingly upon the earth, and all the high hills that were under the 
whole heaven were covered," the turgid turmoil of waters prevail- 
ing, or in other words, collectively continuing their prolonged swell 
over the face of tbe globe for a period of upward of 370 days, and 
then, as continually retiring; or rather hastening before the U wind," 
-which the Creator made to paSS over the "earth," -into their U set 
bounds." .AmI who shall presume to calculate the revolutionizing 
or transposing effects of this mighty inundating advance, and reces- 
sion, of the ocean-waters, under cir(; .lm8tances so peculiar, so ap- 
palling? \Yho can confidently affirru that the present wise and beau- 
tiful di
position of sea and land was not, in some eonsideraùle de- 
gree at least, then aecomplb;hed through the agency of such tremen- 
dous action, and the accompanying signified disruption, depression, 
anù elevation of strata? Inductive science is comparatively 8ilent 
on this point; it is, in fact, one of nature's llidùen mysteries, known 
only to the omnipotp.nt Architect, who" shut up the seas with doors, 
when it brake forth as if it had issued out of the womb."-IJolds. 
ll'ortIL '8 Geology and Soils of Ireland, chapter 8, on U Fossil Re
 
mains of the Elk," et
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l.et Jno show further where the Bishop's bark still 
carries him. First, it carries hiln right over Isaiah: 
the ancient prophet, ,,,ho 
inks before its pro"
, "
as so 
i
-tlorant of tho logic of Bishop Colenso, that he says, 
in his fifty-fourth chapter and ninth verse, "This is as 
the "
aters of Noah." IIis bark nlust also ride do\vn 
the prophet Ezekiel, for he says, "Though these three 
Incn," these three rnen, not rnyths-if he had said 
r;n!Jths, I ,,
ould not have quoted it; but, "Though 
these three nlen, X oah, Daniel, and Job." In the 
third place, St. Paul disappears in this telnpestuous 
ocean, over ,yhich this episcopal bark rides so triurn- 
pliantly; for St. Paul "
as so ignorant as positively to 
3.<";8e1't, in IIebrews xi., " X oah, being \varned of God 
of things not yet seen, nloyecl with fear"-yon never 
hearù of a nlyth being 1110vec1 with fear, or a figure 01 
speech heing alarn1ed-" 1110vetl \vith fear, prepareù an 
ark ;" there is an historic staten1ent-" to the saving of 
his hou"e." And Peter also disappears in the flooù 
on which the Bishop sails with so great confiùence, 
it)}" he \vas so ignorant 3.11<.1 unenlightened aq to Fay, 
"'Y"l1Ïch sOIuetilne ".ere disobedient, ,vhen once the 
long-suffering of Gotl waited, in the flays of X oah, 
,\
hile the ark .was a preparing, ,,
hercin fe\\p, that i
, 
eight souls "ere saved by water." X 0". then, if the 
Deluge be not a f:!ct, ho". docs the Bishop vindicate 
the veracity, or accept the inspiration, or rely on the 
writings of Isaiah, of Ezekiel, of St. Paul, and of St. 
Peter? One or other älternative i
 certain, anJ Oil 
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the ono or the other horn of the dilelunu1 I ilnpale 
Bishop Colen"'o; cithcr Paul, reter, Ezekiel, Isaiah, 
".cre deceivers, anJ have dcceiyec.l us, or they ,,-ere 
deceiyed thelllse1YCS, and 
re not inspired; or Bi:-\hop 
Colcnso i
 a rash, unreliable, indiscreet, and misguided 
nishop. AntI if such be the conclusion to ".hich 'we 
COlne, then, I bay, instead of being the captain of a 
large 
hip, careering on tlH
 ".ateI"8 in triumph, and 
riding dow'n all SOlan crafts that conle in its ".ay- 
)vhether apostle
, prophets, or evangelists-he is not 
fit to be the skipper of the 8111a11est boat on the snIall- 
c"t Inillpond in England. 
The inference is irre
i:-\tihlc, that the Bi
hop, if right, 
can not renlain ,,-here lw i
. Consistency delllallds that 
he should at once dis:1xow' Christianity, and 8ay- which 
,vill be honest, anù upright, and straightforward, "I 
have been deceived; I have discovered fron1 geology 
that 
Ioses is neither truthful nor ill.;:pireù." But,luark 
you, if Peter and Paul ".e1'e n1Ï:staken aùout filets, l11ay 
t hey not be altogether mi
led about doctrines? If 
1 hey believe that the ark of X oall ".3.S a fact, but are 
in error, J11ay they not be n1Í
taken in believing that 
the cross of Christ ".3.S rai
èd on a. J udean hill, or tlIat 
it bore the grand 'TictÍIn, w'ho has ùcqueathed to us 
a gloriou
 
acrifieè in ,vhich the hearts of n1Ìlliol1s nud 
anchorage, and ride fSccurely an1Íd the storlllS and 
telnpests of this present '\
orlù? But the Bishop goes 
f;lrther. lIe who lived as never nlan lived-IIc who 

pake as never l11an spake, has givcn a. very difièrent 
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judgnlcnt froln that of IIis profes
ed teacher, Jninister, 
antI disciple; for in the 17th chapter of the Go
pel ac- 
cording to St. Luke-not I
aiah, not l>aul, not Peter, 
not Ezekiel, but the great Lora andl\Iaster of thel11 all 
says-" Ana as it "Ta
 in the d:tys of X oah, so shall it 
be also in the days of the Son of Inan. They did cat, 
tlH!y drank, they married ,vives, they ,vere giYel
 in 
llwrriage, until the day that X oah entered into the ark, 
aHd the flood came, and destroyed them all." Did not 
the Saxiour evidently believe in Noah as a person? 
Does lIe not quote the historic incident of the Flood as 
a fact ?-and does lIe not Inake that fhct the foundation 
of a prophecy the 1110st magnificent, of issues the 11108t 
,veightyand important? The question is not, docs the 
Bishop believe in )loses ?-".hich he does not; but, 
does l1e believe in Christ? I can't see ho,v, if he reject 
)Io
es, he can hesitate one single J110Illent in rejecting, 
not luerely the ancient 
ervant, )loses, but the l>lesseù 
.:\Iaster, Christ, aho. Christianit) i
 the Jnost liberal 
ílith tbat 
,er dawned upon the intelligence of Juan; 
but Dishop Colenso's is the most latitudinarian. It is 
one thing to be liberal, it is a totally different thing to 
be latitudinarian. I 3.1n so liberal, that I believe there 
are Christians in every conln1union npon earth, and thou- 
sands c,.en in the Church of ROBle; hut I mn not so 
latitudinarian as to belie, e that Isaiah "T3S n1Ï
taken, 
that Paul ,vas decei\.ed; that Peter "-as deluded, and 
that the l>rinee of peace has quoted as a fact, what 'nlS 
only :t flHley eUlbosonlcd ill tnHlition, ana appealed to 
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hooks, as part of the rule of faith, .which have no hi'3tori- 
cal value ,vhatever. 
I ,vould, in conclusion, draw' hvo or three usefullcs- 
sons from the ,,"hole. 
irst, ,,
here science seenlS to 
come into colli"ion ,vith religion-renlcluber tho col- 
lision is only seeming. Defore those lectures are con- 
cluded I will bring forl'9ard the many instances in 
Scripture in ,vhich the ,,"riter does not profess to teach 
science, but ,,-here the reference that he n1akes covers 
the nlo
t splendid ai:-;coYeril'
 of science. I ,,,,ill show 
th:1t ,,'hilst Scripture ,vas not .written to teach geology, 
or astronoIny, or chCluistry, or geography; yet ,,,her- 
ever the 
acrecl pennlfill touches on a natura] })hCn0111- 
cuou, he uses language that covers the most 
plendiù 
discoveries of I1l0ÙCrn science. AnJ then, in the second 
place, rellleluber this, that the Dible rests upon its own 
evidence; geology re"'ts upon its evidence. "\VhCll the 
two, as I have said, 
eeln to conIC into collision, do not 
f
)}'get that you have alreacly provcù the Dible to Le 
Goù's ".... orù, upon distinct and iuLlepcndcnt evidence, 
and you have laid aside that conclusion as a fact in 
your llloillorr, a conviction in YOlU' heart, not to be suL- 
yerted or s,\
ept :l".ay by evidence relating to science. 
Therefore, ""hen yon see the t".o come seen1Íngly into 
collision, 
ay, "I :lIn satisfied that what is in the BiLle 
is true upon its own distinct and peculiar evidence; 
and I 30111 convinced that, if there be opposition bet"reell 
the phenonlenon yon quote, antl the text I Lelic,'e, it is 
bccause you tlo not see the phclloIl1enon clearly, or 
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hayc not apprehended. it corrcctly; by find by, ,,-hen 
yon h:1'.c extended. the area of your induction, and are 
1l10re enlightenetl through larger experience, ".e win 
talk about this coni
ion." The cyidence is undeniablc 
that the first ÏInpressions of geology ,vere all quoted 
fiS being antagonistic to Scripture; and that the ripcst 
conclusions of the ripest :scholars arc no,v quotcd as 
proving nothing against Scripture, but very lllllCh in 
harmony with it. 
The Record quotes these judicious remarks frolH the 
" Boyle Lectures" of ISO 1 : 


'Yben objections are urged against any given portion of the evau- 
gelieal histories, on the grounù of discrepancies between them, it 
must be proved tbat these discrepancies forbid the possibility of both 
accounts being equally true. If the objection does not prove this, it 
proves nothing. . . . Against this " can not" of the infidel stands the 
"may" of the Christian. "
e need nothing more than this for the 
necessities of our position. The assertion of the eviùences is that 
revelation" is" true; the objection of the infidel is that it "can not" 
be true; the rejoinder of the Christian that it "can" or "may." 
Thus a hundred different modes may be suggested of reconciling 
the :Mosaic account of the creation with the results of science_ It is 
immaterial to the Christian po
ition to decide which of these is true; 
it i:; enough tbat they are po
ible_-17Le IJiU
 and its Critics, p. 128. 


The Flood inu
trate
 a ycry ÏInportallt filCt. 
It is a f'tanding and lasting proof of a 1110ral Gover- 
nor of the carth. Go<l interposed ,,"hen the sin of Ulan 
had bCCOIlIC ripe, anù tshowed that the sinner
s t5in 
shaH find hitn out. It 'vas a judicial act infl.ict
a ùy 
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the Ju<1ge of all the earth, and at :t period when t11e1'o 
"
as no ,vritten revelation. llishop Colcn
o says he 
trusts to the inner light of his 0'\\11 luind, though he 
1113,Y have shattered the 
.hole of external revealed re. 
ligion. But the antediluvians for t".o thou
aIH.l years 
had thi
 inner light; they ha<l no ,vritten Scripture; 
and froIH AdaIll to X oah there llUlSt have been only 
three links. ...\dam in all probability talked w"ith the 
young boy 
lcthn",elah, and the old l11a11 )Icthusclah 
probably talked ,yith the young luan K oah; so that 
the tra<litions of the truth taught in Paradise Juight be 
transmitted ".ith the least risk of being shiIH\Teékcd- 
yet so little had the iuner light saved luan from the 
consequences of his own corruption, that at the thne of 
the 1 1 "100<1 all tlesh had corrupted its .way, and every 
inlagillatioll of the thoughts of the heart of Juan ".as 
only e\.il continuaIly. 
The great lesson that Chri
tendunl has learnt frol11 
the Flooù is, after all, the precious, the personal, tJH' 
practical; as the largest ships bank like lead in the 
111Ïghty ".ater8, and the highert hills ".ere oyerflo".cd, 
and the strongest castles ".cre swept 
nYar, as ::;tra\v 
and straw. huts before the Flood, and there ,va
 safety 
for K oah and his only in th
 ark-so now there i:; 
but one nan1e under heayen given mnong Inen, ,vhere. 
by ye can be Bayed; there i
 but one refuge for the 
youngest, the olJest, the ,vorst, and the ,,
ickedest oi 
Inallkint1. In Christ there is 1'00111 for all the Inillions 
of Chri
tendoln; out of Christ there is no present real 
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PC:1cc-thore is no eternal blessedncss for the be
t that 
lives. Jlavc yon fled to that I{efuge? Are you found 
in IIinl, not having your ow.n righteon
ne

, but IIis? 
If so, just as "Then the ark careereù on the tenlpestnoliS 
billows, ,yhen the rain-drops pattered on the roof, and 
it rocked upon the surging 'YaYe
, K o:1.h felt secure, 
not because the ark ,vas strong, but because the prolnise 
of his Go<l ,,-as 8ure ;-so yon, being found in Christ, 
neither length, nor breadth, nor height, nor depth, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate froIll Christ J ef'Us. 
.Ana as these floods bore the ark in safety tin it rested 
on the 1110untains of -,"\rarat, leaving Noah to begin the 
weary Inarch and the em-king ,york of life again, our 
..Ark, this blessed .. \.rk, built in heaven, ,,-ill bear you 
across the floods of time, anel in the teeth of the stornlS 
of this "rorlt1, notwithstanding reefs, and shoals, and 
rocks; and lanel you, not on the barrell mountains of 
":\.1'3orat, to look forth upon a depopulatecl anel dis- 
ffi1.ntleù ,vorld, bnt upon the everlasting hills of the 
heavenly Jerusalem! 
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TIIE TIISIIOP'S ARITIIMETIC AT FAtJLT. 


I PROCEED to inycstigate the proof..
, as they are 
called, that the Scripture is not in:-;piretl, that it is not 
profitahle, and that through it the Ulan of God can not 
be thoroughly fnrni
hcd unto cvery gootl w.ork. It 
nlay certainly be a
kcd, l\"hy 8hou1<.1 the "Titing of au 
illJiyit1ual Lishop, ho,ycver cxcel1cllt or learned, hl
 
Ina<1c the subject of protractet1 investigation? The 
nnswer is, ,,-hatcyer tOllches the HiLle touches the ark 
of the Lon1. Our hopes for the future are in it; our 
convictions are <1ra wn fro111 it; it is our guiùe to duty, 
anù our enconragelllent to perscvere; and all our hopes 
respecting thenl that are gone are here also. Take 
froll1 Hes the Bible, you shut up the fountain of refresh- 
ing ,yaters; you extinguish the light to our feet ana 
the la1up to our 1)3.th; you take a\vay onr chart, our 
conlpas
, and ".e are drifting on a storIny sea, 'without 
a hope or a haven. It Iua)" be suggested, that such a 
"Titer ,,
ill not be noticed by the luultitude. IIis book 
is being read by thou
3.nds of the young; the infidel is 
glorying in it; those ,vho are not conyinced find in it 
reasons for resigning the little fraglnellt of hope that 
,ya
 in thel11: nec
luse of this, and not only thies, but 
because the objections he flings against the 
reat. his- 
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toric 1
1('ts of Genesis give us an opportunity of "indi- 
cating their truth, ana showing ho". sound and con
i...t- 
cnt in all its details the 'Y ord of God is, I answer his 
bouk. 
There are, nnque
tionabl'y, existing contradictions, 
if I 111ay call thenl so, between, for instance, the Looks 
of Chronicles ana the hooks of I\.ings, in :i fe". n1Ïs- 
}>rints of nlllnben
. }1"or instance, in 1 Kings iv. 2G, 
Sololnon's 
tans of hor
es are f'poken of as forty thon
 
FmHl; in 2 Chronicles ix. 25, they are given as fonr 
thou:o-and. 
e'.en thou!'and chariots of the. \nnnonites 
".el"e de
troyea by D:n"id, according to 1 Chronic1e
 
xix. 18; only 
e"cn hundred ".ore (1estroyed, :1ccon1ing 
to 2 SalHuel x. 18. .Again, fifty thousand ana seycnty 
of the lllell of Beth-:o-hcll1esh ,verc destroyed for looking 
into the ark, in 1 Smnuel vi. 19; in the Syriac version, 
the number is given as only fh.e thou
and anc1 seventy. 
In these there is transparently an incic1cntal insertion 
or onÚ:o-sion of a point. In eycry instance the dificrencp 
IS thousands. For instancc, in one it is soycn thonsant1 ; 
in another it is reduced to scyen hundred. In onc it is 
fifty thousanll and scventy rue}}; in another it is fh.o 
thousand and seyenty n1cn. In one hook it is fo,.ty 
thousand 8talls of horses; in another it Ï3 four thousand. 
Thc sinlibrity of the figures - thousand" are put down 
in!'tca<l of tens of thousands - indicating tllnt there 
'tnust hayc been SOlllC onli
:;ion of a distinctive mark in 
tho one book, or insertion of it in the other; and there. 
fore tlJat one or other Jllust neces,arily be ,yhat "ge 
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,,
oul<l can in nlodern I)hrase a mi
print; nanlelr, it is 
either four thousant1 or forty thousand; it is either fifty 
thousand and seventy or five thousand and sevcnty; it 
is either sevcn thousand or Seven hundred; God has 
not guarantced that every copyist of a JUS. shall be in- 
:fitlliblc, nor that every printer 
hall be so. In arith- 
JJ1etical nunlhers, the on1Ïs:--ion of a single point, just as 
jn our ..Arabic nnulcrals the on1Ìssion of a cipher Blakes 
the diflèrence bet,,'ccll t hOU
alH.1s and hunùrcd
, or bo- 
t,ycen hunùreds and tens; so in one book of Scripture 
there has been on1Ítted a numeral fonnd in anot1wr; or 
In one book has been adùed ,,-hat is not found in the 
other. But should it be asked, IIo,,,", then, can "re get 
at truth? I ans,ver, the correction is in our hands. 
..Ancient 
ISS., ancient translations, the earliest and the 
greatest nUIllber, must and do settle ,vhat is genuine. 
Lih.ewi
e, a searching analYf'is of the ,,
hole story ".in 
evolve thl' nunlber that nlust 1e correct. 'fhe ono 
book fornls the correction of the other. Dut, snppo:-,c 
the books of the Bible had been written by a })erson 
deliberately designing to 1)al01 upon thc ,vorld an im- 
})osture, do you think he ,,
ould havc allo,ved an arith- 
Inetical contratliction to occur? If a person is ,vriting 
a ,york ,,
hich hc kno,vs to be fhlse, but ,vhich he ,vish- 
es to ùe ùelicved to be true, he takes care not to S3Y 
t \\0 ana t,,
o nlake five in one passage, 'while t"ro and 
t,vo nutke four in the corresponding passage. Such 
errors nover would, in such a cas'
, be allo,ved. The 
very Í=lct, that in one or tw'o iu;-.tallees numbers vary, 
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ho,,
s that they Jnust haye crept in by the incidental 
c'arelessncs
 of copyists, and their occurrence is indirect 
proof that there ,,-as no conspiracy to paInt a ronlance, 
or a tale, or a fitblc, upon the church, and upon man- 
kind. 
In a paper "ell known - the Athenæum - is a letter 
of ilnJnense value from one of the best kno,vn and most 
reliable of trayelers in modern tÏ1nes - I mean Mr. J. 
1..1. Porter, ,vho has visited and careÍlùly explored the 
very bcenes about which Bishop Colenso Fipeaks. lIe 


says :- 
" Of late, I have frequently heard the remark made 
by thoughtful men, that many of the replies to Bishop 
Colenso on the Pentateuch, are calculated to do more 
hann than good. It strikes DIe this is the case ,,
ith 
the letter ,vhich appears in your last number. Your 
correspondent aftìrnls that the Bishop' has dClnonstrat- 

a a consistency in crror peryading eycry part of the 
Exodus narrative, ,vhich absolutely forbids our accept- 
ing its arithnwtic in the form in ,vhich it is no,y pre- 
t-ented to us;' but he avoids the conclusion that' the 
narrative is therefore 'll1ll1'1.stm.ical and 'Uninspired,' by 
a theory which, though certainly ingenious, receives no 
f.upport frOln the Bible or froln the history of the I-Ie- 
1,re\\. text. It ,,
ould have been ,veIl had both he and 
Bishop Colenso exan1Ïned the Scripture pa
sages, and 
the f:1CtS and nUJnbers recorded in thcu1, ,vith a little 
1Hore attention, ere they eharged thcln ,yith error. I 
have no he
Ütation in affirn1Ïng that a SOUJltl ana search- 
4: 
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iug critici
ln ,vill Lc found triunlphantly to estaLlisb 
thc authenticity of the ".hole Pentateuch, in spite of 
all the arithmetic of Bishop Colenso. Your corre
pou- 
dent ill:-;tances three points in the E'acred narrative 
which the Bishop lIas proved to be l}ositivcly and palpa- 
hly erroneous. Truth and justice dCJnand that 'Vc 
gi ye thcJn a full and fhir ex:unination 1,cfore "?c ngree 
,vith hinl. 'rhc first l')oint is, 'the ilnprobability, not 
to say Ùnpossibility, of seventy souls multiplying in tIll' 
conrSe of 215 years into a population of a1)ont or oyer 
t ".0 lnillion
.' I 111aintain that there is no 1"JJlpOS8ibility 
here; and I also luailltain that there can be no error 
in the nUlnber
, because the whole tenor of the narra- 
tiyc leaùs U:j to e
pect an cnonnous increase. Let us 
look at a few. fact
" "T e are told that a special hlcs
- 
ing of vast increase of his seetl ".as repeatedly }1l"om- 
i
ed to .Abrahanl (Gen. xii. 2; xv. 5; xyii. G; xxii. 17), 
and rene,vec1 to Isaac (xxv. 23), and Jacob (xxyiii. 14 ; 
xxxii. ] 2; xlvi. 3). "r care tol<.1 that this blessing 
rested specially on the Israelites in Egypt (Exodus i. 
7). 'Ve are told that'.T oseeh saw. Ephraim's children 
of the tlli'rd generation; the children also of )I:lchir., 
1 he son of l\Ianassch, lVêrc brought lip upon J Of:l'ph'8 
knees' (Gen. 1. 23). J o
eph 'Y:lH about 34 years old 
,vhell his sons ".erc born (Gen. xli. 16-50), filH.l he died 
agecl110 (1. 26). lIenee it follows that in this instancp 
the fourth gencrat 1 0n ,yas horn, and four gC'J1e'}"atiou.
 

(jere alive togetllo., only 
cYenty-fh-e year
 after t11l' 
descent into Egypt. 'Ve are to]e..! (1 Chron. ,"!i. 2:?-27) 
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that J ol-\hn3o ,yas the tent!/; in descent fronl Joseph; 
that i
, there were ten generations within the 215 years' 
ref'idence in Egypt. ....\gain, N ahshon, ,yho "
as prince 
of the trihe of Judah at the exodus, was of the sixtlt 
generation, ana not through the line of eldest sons (1 
Chron. ii. 3-10). "r e have many incidental proofs 
t hat the Israelite
 l11arriea very young, ana that three 
and tour generations ",.ere often alive together (X unl. 
ii. 18; Exoc1. xvii. 8-1ü). These :filCts prepare the ",.ay 
f()l" a true estinutte of the Israelites at the exodus. 'Ve 
are not to forn1 our estilnate according to ,vhat is 
probable or usual under oraillary circulnstances, but 
accorùing to ,vhat is possible under such extraordinary 
('irculn
tances. K o,,
, suppo
e that the Israelites re- 
1l1ained in Egypt only 215 years: this ,,
ill give Feyen 
gellerations of nearly thirty-one years each. Suppo
e 
that each ll1an had, on an :1Terage, four sons at the age 
of thirty; Benjal11in had tcn hefore that age. SUl'po
e, 
further, the nUlubcr of the l11ales ,vho ,,-ent ùown, and 
afterward ùecan1e filther
, to be sixty-
eYcn. Calculat- 
ing npon the
e data, the nUlnber of Fouls at the exotlus 
,voulù 
Ullount to 2,1 ü5,456. ..A.nù this does not include 
the de!'('enc.1
lnt
 of Jacob's FerYant
 who ",.ero douht- 
le:-;s nunlerous; nor docs it take into account adc.lition- 
al chilc.lren born after tho filthor attained the ao'e of 

 
thirty, nor the 11101'0 rapid increase of those born before 
that age. In 111any cases besides that of J o!'hua there 
1l1ay have been ten generations in
tcad of seven. TIi::;hop 
Colellso can not deny that this is possible, nor call he 
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deny that the whole tenor of the narrative \varrants us 
in supposing an enornlOUS and even unparallelcl1 in- 
crease." So that the Dishop's arithlnetic is totally at 
:f:nIlt in his c:l.lculation. 
"Th
 second jJoint.," says )[1'. 1>orter., " supposed to 
, delllon
trate' an error in the 8acrctl narrative, is the 
estimated size of the c
llnp in thc ,vilderlless,-' not 
Jnnch inferior., in C0111p3S
, "we must :suppo
e, to LOH- 
don.' It is a

nnlea tha1 the '\Thole two l11Ïllions of 
people ,ycre gr
Ul)ed clo
e together in a canlp. This 
i
 opposed alike to the ".hole tenor of the narrative 
and to conlmon sense. Anyone 'v ho has had an 
opportunity of visiting the great _\rab tribes of the 
Syrian desert can see that the Bishop"s difficulties arc 
here purely iUlaginary. The Israelites had llnmCIl:sC 
flocks and herds (Exoel. xii. 38); these, fronl the ne- 
ces
ity of the case, and like the flocks of the moc1ern 
Bedouin, ".ere scattered fhr and ".ide oyer the penin- 
f'ula, and probably oycr the plain llorth,vards. On 
one occa!'ion I rode for t,vo successive days in 3. 
straight line through the flùcks of a scction of the 
..Anazeh tribe, and the encamplnent of the chief ,vas 
then at a noted fountain, thirty n1Ïles distant, at right 
angles to my course; yet the country ,vas s\,anning 
".ith men and \V0111en, boys and girls, looking after 
the cattle. In like nlanner the great bulk of the Is- 
raelites ,vould be scattered oyer the desert. Tbe 
camp ,,,"ould thus be a n1cre nucleus; large, no doubt, 
but not approaching the exaggerated cstilnate of 
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Bishop Colenso. Yet, being the head-quarters of 
the nation, containing the 1ahcrnacle, the l)riests, and 
the chief.
, awl fOl'1uing the rallying point for the war- 
riors, it ".as the only l)hl(
e with ,,-hich the sacred 
historian ,vas concerned. This yie"., ".hich is natural, 
scriptural, and in uccordance \"ith the universal prac- 
tice of Oriental llonlads, s,veeps away a host of difli- 
culties conjured up by the Í1nagination, and then sup- 
ported by the arithn1etic of Bi
hop Colenso." 
The Bishop, you observe, has assluued that the 
camp, instead of being the palatial and. saCl'ed resi- 
lience of the chiefs, "Tas the great encampn1ent of the 
,vhole two minions and uIH,.ards in the desert. TIe 
has, therefore, been wholly n1Ísled in his arithmetic. 
IIad he studied arithmetic luuch 11101'e he ,vould have 
blundered in theology llluch less. The third point 
noticed }JY this "Titer is more Ï1nportant still; and I 
reacl it because it is the testinlony of one ". ho has 
heen upon the very spots that are in discussion, and 
".ho is eOUIpetent to give an opinion. '" The climax 
of inconsistency between fhcts and figures is reached, 
when '\.0 COlne to the notice by the Lord to Israel, 
contained in Exod. xxiii. 29, " I ,viII not drive theln 
(the nations of Canaan) out frOll1 before thee in one 
year, lest tlle land beco1rze desolate, and tlte beast of tIle 
.field 'Jnultipl!l against thee," and are ren1Índed that by 
the present nUlnbers (without reckoning the aboriginal 
Canaanit('
, "seven nations greater and mightier" than 
Israel itself), Canaan ,voldd be "lS thickly peopled us 
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the counties of K orfi)lk, Suffolk, nnd E
scx, at the 
pre"ent day. It is Ï1npo

ible not to see that on the 
very f
lce of the narr:ltivo a population is prC-fn11)po
ed 
,,'idely at variance ,,-ith the nnnlDcrs at pre
ent exist- 
, 
ing in tho text.' It ,vas ,,-ith no little astonislnl1ent 
I founJ such an acute ,,-riteI' indorsing this :n"gnu1ent 
of Bishop C01e11"0. Tho argUtllcnt i
, the Israelitc
 
nU111ùered tzro 'lillions, Canaan contained only 11,000 
square n1Ïlos. To SUPI)ose that ,vith such a l)opula- 
tion tbe land could hecoine c1esob.te, or the beast of 
the field n1ultiply, i
 absurd. It is further stated, by 
,,-ay of illustration nnd proo:f, that Natal contains 
] 8,000 sqnare Inilcs, and only 150,000 souls, yet most 
of the ,,-ihl boast
 l1aye been extenninnted. 1Iore is 
at once the greatest nnLl mo
t inoxcusable blunder in 
the Bi
hol)'S ,,-holo book. 1I(\ tnl\:os hi
 estiluatc of 
the size of the laJul froIH Dr. l
itto, ana it i
 accnrate, 
.
o fin" a.';: conccrns tI,e jJortion divided anion;1 tlw tribes 
by Joshua, lJut that is not the land referred to in Exod. 
xxiii. 29. IIad he looked at ,crsc 31 of that chapter 
he n1Ïght havo been savell frOt)l a ùhuuler, of "yhich he 
Juay "
ell feel a
hmnea. The bouIlllaries of th(\ land 
alllHleLl to are there giyon: ' R'oJì
 tlw Red Sea 'Unto 
tIle sea q( tlte Pldlistines, and fron
 tIle desert 'Unto tile 
rivo".' They ,,-oro defined before, in- tho ]>ron1Ïso to 

\brah:nn (Gen. XV'. 18)-' R.onl tlw 'J'iL'cr o.f Egypt 
unto tlw g}"eat 'river, tlte rive}. EUjJln"ates.' That lanrl 
i
 500 n1iles long, hy 100 bro:1.(l, and contains about 
50,000 square Inilos: or noarly jh.Je thnes Bishop Co- 
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lenso's estin1ato! Further, the population of that 
country, at the pre
ent Jnoment, is about t,vo n1ÏlIion
, 
or about cqual to the nlnnber of the Israelites at the 
exodus; and I can testify that 'Jnorc t!tan tltree-fourths 
of the richest and the best of the country lies cO'J/lpletely 
deðolate. The Ya
t plains of )loab and EsJraelon, awl 
the ,,-hole valley of the Jordan, are 'without an inhab- 
itant. In tho plains of Philistia, 
haron, Bashan, Cæ- 
lúsyria, and Ilmnath not one-tentl
 of the soil hs under 
cultivation. In one section of Dashan I sa,v ulnvard8 
of seventy deserted towns and villages. Di:shop Colen- 
ftO says that though the poplùation of X 3ot3ol is so sJllalI, 
Inost of the ,vild beasts have long ago disappeared, 
anll the inhabitants are perfectly ,veIl able to Juaintain 
their grount1 against the rest. lIe forgets, however, 
to thank gnnpo,vder mul the rifle for this. Ilad the 
people of X atal contended against the ,vil<l beasts a
 
the nncient Jews did, .with spears, :nul arrows, and 
f:lings; haa the chiefs of the colony been forced to fight 
.African lions as David fought the lion that att:.cke<l 
hi
 
heep, ,,'hen he caught hinl by the heard, nnd 81110to 
him and 
lew. him (1 S:Ull. xvii. 3-1), the Bishop ".ou1<.l 
have had a different tale to tell this day. )Iany of the 
,,'ild Leasts have disappeared fronl .Syria, but J11auy 
f:till infest the country. In the plain of Danlascu
 ,vild 
swine comInit great ravnges on the grain. Thi
 is the 
ca
e along the Lanks of the J or<1an and in other })1:1,ces. 
On the sides of _\nti-Lebanon I have kllO'YIl the hears 
to destroy whole vineyards in 3. :;ingle night. Whcn 
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traveling through some districts of the country my 
tent "'as surrounded cvery night hy troops of jackals 
aHd hyena
, and nlore than once they have left IHO 
,vithout a breakfhst. 'Vith 1l1Y o""n eyes I have seen 
jackals dragging corp
es from the gra\res beneath the 
very ,valls of J erl1.;:alelll. \Y' ere it not that the peas- 
ants are pretty generally arnwa with rifles, the grain 
crops and vineyards in nlany parts of Syria "Tould be 
cOlllpletely destroyed by ,,'iIù beasts. 
"The public ,viII now' see ho,v very little Bishop 
Colen so kno,,,"s of DiLle land
, and how ,vi
e and 
good "Tas the Di\'ine promise, , I ,vill not drive thenl 
out from before thee in one year, lest the land become 
desolate, and the beast of the field nlultiply against 
thee.' " 
K othing can 1e more crushing than the personal 
testinlony of so conlpctent an historian, ,,-ho f'peak
, 
not froln argUll1ent, but froBl per
ollal visits to the 
Fpots that the Bishop refers to; al1ù nothing can be 
1110re cOlnplete than the exposure of the gross blunder 
,vhich the Bishop has perpetr'lted in supposing that a 
land of 11,000 square miles was referred to, ,vhen, if 
he had opened his Bible, and read on in the very pas- 
sage on \\'hich he ,vas making such hostile criti- 
cisnIs, he ,v.oula have discovered that instead of being 
11,000, it ,vas 50,000, or nearly five tÎInes the amount 
in area. 
I proceed to notice another point "There the Bi
hop 
l'cally is guilty of a grievous n1Ïsquotation of the very 
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""on1s of Scripture. .At p
ge 17 of his hook, he COIn. 
plains of a pa----age, Gencsis xlvi. 12, which he thus 
quotes, ".And the ,;on5 of Judah, Er, and Onan, and 
Shclah, and Pharez, and Zarah; but Er and Onan died in 
the Ian a of Cana
n; anll the sons of l")harcz, Ilczron, 
nnll IIalllul."\,,rhat he Fays here i
, " It appears to l11e 
to b
 cert
in, that the ,,"titer here nleans to say that 
IIczron and lIanlul ,vere born in tIle lan(lof Canaan, 
:lnd "
ere :nnong the sevcnty per
ons (including Jacob 
hinlself, and J os
ph, nnd his t,,
o sons) ,,
ho ca1ne into 
Egypt with Jacob." But, he argues, this can not be. 
" Judah ".as forty-tu:o years old, according to the story, 
w hen he ".ent down ".ith Jacob into Egypt;" anll dur- 
ing thesc forty-two years, according to this statement, 
he must haye gro""n up, he Jllust have 11larried, his 
('ldest Fon HUlst have lllarricl1, and had children; he 
Jnu
t hayc, therefore, hall chilllren, and probably grand- 
ehildren: m1l1 that IIezron anll 11annll "
ere of thesc. 
The ni
hop re
ll
 the passage, " ..L\..nd the sons of Pharez, 
IIezron, and 11:11nul," as if these 'rere sons that ,,"cre 
horn in the bnd of Canaan. But if you turn to the 
pa
sage, the reading i
 not ,,-hat he alleges. It occurs 
in the forty-
ixth chaptcr of Genesis, at the t,yclfth 
,.erso, ,,-here yon ".in :find these ".on1s: "And the sons 
of Judah; Er, ana Onan, ana Shelah, and Pharez, and 
Zarah; but Er and Onan dicd in the lanJ of Cana
n." 

 ow', there is a full stop in JUY Bible at" the lal1C1 of 
Canaan." In the Bishop's quotation there is only a. 
semi-colon. "That business had he to alter punctuation 
4* 
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,vithout a reason of any sort assigned for it? Then]lC 
says, "and the sons of Pharez, IIezron, and Ilann11." 
I Ie links them ,,-ith the rest that ,,-ere born to Judah 
:lnd his sonb. nut in the Bible it begins a ne"
 sen- 
tence, "And the sons of Ph:trez 'lCC1.C IIczron and 11a- 
lllUI." It docs not describe thel11 as sons there born, it 
i:s sinlply a n(n"
 sentence, ,vhich the Bishop, ahnost 
,,-ith Popibh ingenuity, alters and Jllutilatcs, because it 
Sel'll1S to 
erve a point in his argllnlcllt. K o,,
, aSS11111- 
iug that 11larriageb took place, as ,,
e kno,v they did, in 
ea
tcrn clin1es, at n. very early date, the whole account, 
rC:ld as the _ Bible giv'es it, not as the ni
hop n1utilates 
it, is not only just and true, lut perfectly probable and 
crcdible. 
The nc
.t thing the Bishop di
cn
::-;es is tbe size of the 
tabernacle, and its unhif'torical associations. IIis ar- 
gU1l1ent is at page 31 of his book. lie quotes the 
"-ord
, " ...\lltl J ohov:1h 
pal
e unto )[050S, Faying, Gather 
thou all the congregation together unto the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation. .L\lld .1\Io
es did as 
Jehovah conl11lalldetl hilll. ... \ntl the asse1l1bIy ,vas 
gathered together unto the door of the tabernacle of 
the congregation." The Bishop argucs, it is ÍIllpossi- 
Llo that tho ,,-holc bodr of the l)col,le could havc been 
thus gathered. lie says, "First, it appears to be cer- 
tain that, by the expressions uscd so oftcn, here and 
elsewherc, 'the asselllLly,' 'the ,,'hole assclnhlr,' 'nIl 
the congregation,' is Illcant the ,,-hole body of the peo- 
ple - at all events, the adult 1ízales 'Ùi- tlw prinze of life 
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aIllong the111-:UH1 not l1lCreIy tho eldtrs or lwads of tlw 
people, as 
onle 11<1YO suppo
cd, in order to C
Cflpé fro 11 1 
:-:lIeh llit}jellltics as that ,vLich ,vo are no,v aùout to con- 

ider. oJ. \t allY rat(\, I can not, ,,,ith due rogard to tho 
.truth, aIlo,\' Jlly
elf to believe, or attmnpt to persuade 
(lthel"::; to ùclicYe, that such expressions as the 3bovo 
Call po

ibly be Incant to be understood of the elders 
only." Then he says, "K ow the ,vhole .width of the 
tahernaclo ".as 10 cubits or 18 feet, reckoning the cubit 
at 1.82-1 feet (
ee Bagsteì.'s Bible), and its length ".as 
30 cubit
, or 54 feet, as 11lay be gathered from Ex. xxvi. 
oJ.\llo".ing two feet in width for each full-gro".n Iuan, 
nino lucn could just have stood in front of it. Suppos- 
ing, then, that all the congregation of adult males in 
the prillle of life hat1 given <luo heed to the dh ine SUlll- 
Inon
, ana hall hastened to take their stand, side Ly 

ill(\, as clo
ely as po
sibIe, in front, not InercIy of the 
door, ùut of tho whole end of the tabernacle, in ,,-hich 
tlw <1001' ,\ 3,:-;, they" oula have reached, allo,,-ing 18 
illehcs bet,,-ccn each rank of nine Iuen, for a distance of 
1110re than 100,000 feet- in faet, nearly tu:enty '1niles. 
It is inconceivable ho"r, under such CirCUJllstances, 'all 
tIle assclnbly,' the ',,-hole congregation,' could have 
IJecn sUffilnoncd to attend' at the door of the taberna- 
cle,' by the expre
s conlnland of ...'\.lmighty God." 
Such is the Bishop's arithnlctic. lIe calculatcs the size 
of the door of the tabernacle, he counts the llulllber 

ulnnlonea to fI

cnl hIe at it; he then ask!':, " IIo,v coulc..1 
t-u('h a vast Jnass of Incn have 
tood within a very sIllall 
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f'!)ace indeed?" They luust h3xe occupied t,venty 
Illiles; how' could they be cou1pres"ed into an area a 
fe,v yards square? The ans""er '\"e giye i
, that if the 
'\Titer of the book had 111eant to decei,"e, he ncyel' 
,,"ould have comll1Ïtted the palpable blunùer of as
ert- 
iug that hundreds of thousands of Illen ".ere cOlnpress- 
cd into au area. 82 feet by 42. llut the Bishop, long 
resident anlong ..African Zulus, has forgotten "ybat is 
called the usus loquencli, or the custom of speech in 
Iuodern tillies. "or e read, not nlany years ago, that the 
l{ns
ians had in,"adeù Turley;- ,Y"hat! the ni
hop 
,\"o1.t1d exclain1, do you n1ean to say that the sixty n1ÍI- 
lions of people tllat belong to l:u
sia. can all be con- 
taincJ. ".ithin the SIll all 
pace of Turkey in Europe? 
The thing is impo:s
ible, incredible, and therefore, Ull- 
historical. But eyery salle Englisl11uau understands 
the phrase, and bas not a single doubt about its truth. 
J read in the ne""spaper that the IIouse of C0l111nOllS, 
last year, ,vas snnulloned to the bar of the IIouse of 
I.Jonls, and they duly attended. Suppose Bi:-;hop Co- 
lenso ""ere to hear of it, he ,,"ould exclaim, 'Vhat au 
outrage upon common sense! 110"" could GOO men, 
constituting the I-Iouse of Commons, find roon1 to stan.} 
at the bar of the IIouse of Lords, ,vhere there is posi- 
tively room for some fifty or sixty 111Cn only? The 
1 f iJnes ne,\.spaper, therefore, must have stat
d a false.. 
hood; the Ilouse of CoulIllons neyer could baye nlet 
a t the bar of the 110nse of Lords; the thing is incredi. 
ble and impossible. And yet every sane reader knows 
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it is credible, and strictly true. Ali
on, the en1Ïnent 
hi!'torian, say
, that when the great captain of a fonner 
century, Xapoleon, had assclnbled his hrilliant troops 
around the pyr:unids of Egypt, amounting to SOllle 
30,000 Inen, in one of those lightning adtlre

es that he 
IllaJe, he l-3:lid, "Forty centuries, 11lY solJiers, are look- 
ing down upon you froIn the
e pyranliJs." lIe so 
addre
sed his anny, con
isting, as ,,-e have said, of 
30,000 InCI1. nnt the Bishop ,vould argue, Ho,v could 
ao,ooo TIlen have heard X apoleon's yoice, "yhich ,vas 
Hot very strong? ,ve know, as Inatter of f'tatistics, that 
tbe human voice, in the open air, \\ron't reach Oyel 
4000 nlen. But ,,-e believe that Alison ,,
as right, and 
that the Bishop is quibbling. The language that ap- 
plies to the IIouse of Lords, to the in,-asion of a nation, 
to the adaress of a cOlnmander to his arnlY, is silnilarly 
applied in Scripture, for Scripture speaks according to 
the u

lges and cuStOlUS of Inankind, and not according 
to the hard arithmetical calculations of this Ill0St 
crotchety Bishop. 
I proceed to another statement of the Bishop. lIe 
quotes Leviticus iv. 11; "And the skin of the bullock, 
and all his flesh, ,,,ith his head, and with his legs, and 
bis inwards, and his dung, eycn the ,,-hole bullock, shall 
he (the priest) carry forth ,,-ithout the cmnp, unto a 
clean place." I lnust remind you, that )lr. Porter sa) s, 
the call1p, iusteafl of being t,,,elye miles Rquare, a
 the 
Hi
hop contends, ,vas a Incre central spot, like a palace 
ill the lllidst of a capital. But the Bishop says, '
The 
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ofl:ll of the:se sacrificc
 w"ould have had to be carried by 
....\:11'on hinlself, or one of his sons, n. di
tanc
 of :-:ix 
Jni1es. In :fiLCt, \\
e have to iU1agine the pric
t having 
hiln
elf to carry, on his hack on foot, íì'Olll 
t. I)aurs 
to the out....kirts of the n1ctropoli
, the ",kin, antl fic
h, 
and head, and Ü'g
, and inwards, and tlung, ('ycn the 
whole bullock, and the people having to carry out their 
ruùhish in like lllallIlcr, and bring in their dai1y sup- 
plies of ,rater anù fuel, after first cutting down the lat- 
ter ,vhere they coulù find it! Further, we have to 
inlagine half a n1Íllion of men going out daily - the 
22,000 Levites for a distance of six /niles - to the 
Ruùurbs for the COllllnon necessities of nature! The 
supposition involves of course an absurdity." )ly fir
t 
reply is, that the c31np, insteatl of being twelve miles 
square, or six IniIes fronl the center on each side, ,ras 
proLably not a 
ingle n1Ïle. That alone ,vould be an 
extingui
hing an
n\per. nut still it \\Pould be said, 1lo\\r 
couh.l the priest, a man, carry a bullock on his back, 
outside the ellnp, to a clean place, any distance? The 

Hls'ver is given 1y the nev. )lr. 1\1 'Caul, a clergyman 
of the Church of England, in London, ,vho sho,\
s that 
the lIeùrc,v ycrb, "shnll carry out," is veltot=i. In 
the l1ebrew, there is a conjugation called the lIiphi1, or 
causative conjugation; and this word veltot::i is in the 
causative, or the 1Iipbil conjugation; ana the Jllealling 
of it therefore is, "he shall cause to be carried on1." 
Surely, the Bishop dilllot study his lIcbre,v granllllar, 
or open a lIe hrew. lexicon; if he had, he ,voulc1 have 
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Leen 1õ:3ved perl)ctrating so gross a hlundcr. But sup- 
po
e thc Bishop had not looked into a IIe1Jre,v lexicon, 
or [I IIoLrew graUll11ar, but had e:\.alnined parallel pa
- 

ages in our vor
ion, he 'would haye found ho,y absurd 
i
 the interpretation he puts upon it. I take, for in- 
f;tance, Leviticus xxiv. 13; ".And the Lord spake unto 
)[o
c
, saying, Dring forth hinl that hath cursed." 
IIerù is an onler to 1tlo
es to bring forth hiln that 
cursed. N o'v read yerse 23, that follo\\
s; ".A.nù 
)[oses spake to the childron of Israel, that they should 
bring forth hinl that had cursed out of the Canl}), and 
stone hiIll ,,,ith stones. _\.nd the children of Ibrael did 
a
 the Lord comulandod )loses." The command 'was 
gi,-en to the high priest not personally to carry forth 
the bullock, but that he should cause to be done ,,,hat 
God comlnandec1 hinl. "T e say of the Duke of "T el- 
lington, he heat the French at "T atorloo. Bishop Co- 
lell
o ,voulll :-:ay, IIo,v "
as it possible this 8ingIe illtli- 
yidual, the Duke of "or ollington, could haye boaton the 
,,-hole French arIny at ",.- atorloo? The answer is, he 
did it through the instrllIHontaIity of his troops. In 
the 

une 111ann01' the high priest ".as cOlluu:1nJed to 
carry out the bullock. IIo\\" could a single Ul:1n boar 
f'uch an enormous weif!ht upon his 
houIJers, unIes
 he 
".ore an 
\.tlas? The answor is, that the IIebre,v verb 
i
 in the IIiphil, or causative conjugation, and that he 
was to cause to be done ,,,hat he "7as cOlluuanùod to do; 
just 3'3 ,vhen the Lord cOlumandeù )Ioses to take forth 
hilll that cursed, and kill hhll, tbe Israelites did it; 
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and qui facit j)('}" alÙlJn j"tlCit per se, "be that docs a 
thing hy another docs it hilllself." 
The ncxt passage tbat tbe Bishop quarrels ,,,ith, is 
in Denterononl)" viii. 15; ,,-hieh he quotes to prove 
tbat there ""as no water in thc ,,,ilùerness. N 0\\., thi:; 
is one of the 1110St inexcusable blunders, I think, in 
the ,,,hole of the Bishop's book; and I qnote this, to 
sho,y yon ho". utterly baseless are his assaults, and 
ho\\. con1pletely recoil all the ""capons that he levels 
against tbe fortress of Divinc truth. I turn to Deute- 
ronoIny viii. 15, ana I find it as folIo,vs; "'Y"ho lea 
thee through that great and terrible ,,"ildellll'
s, " here- 
in ,\TC1'e fiery serpents, and scorpio11
, and drought, 
,vhere there ".as no ,vater ;" the Dishop stops here. 
I ha'"e notieeù that n ] :OJllall Catholic priest in discns- 

ion, ,,,"ben he quotes n text for 011(' tJling, always 
lea'"es out ,\"hat proves that it IneallS t})e opposite. 
It is invariably so. K ow. the Bishop quotes this text, 
just as far as snits his critical convictions, and clo
cs 
it at the ,vords "wherein ,vas no ".ater." But the 
vcry next clause is, "'Vho brought thee forth ".ater 
out of the ro('k of flint." 'Vhy does he omit that? 
Because it ".ouhl not suit his })urposc. Is this fair? 
Is it ordinary literary honcsty, or coronIon Christian 
integrity, to quote a text to proyc one thing, ,yben, if 
he woulJ read on, it ,,-ill be found to prove precisely 
t hc other thing? 
lIe refers, at page 122, to the sacrifices that were 
oflered in the desert. He says, "The book of Le- 
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yiticus is chiefly occupied in giving directions to the 
priests for the proper discharge of the ditlèrent duties 
of their office, and further directions are gi\en in the 
book of Nunlbcrs. And no,,
 let us a
k, for all these 
nnlltifarious duties," that he quotes connected ,yith 
F3crifices, " during the forty year
' sojourn in the ,vil- 
derne
s; for all the burnt-offerings, n1eat-offerings, 
peace-ofterings, sin-offerings, trespass-offerings, thank- 
offerings, etc., of a population like that of the city of 
Lont1on, besides the daily and extraordinary sacrifices 
-ho\v 111any priests were there? The mls\ver is very 
siInple, there ,vere only three-.1.\.aron (till his death), 
and his two sons, Eleazar and Ithan1ar. .And it is 
laid down very soleInnly in K umùers iii. 10, 'Thou 
, 
halt appoint ....\aron and hi::; sons, and they shan wait 
in the priest's office; anJ the stranger, that cometh 
'nigh, shall òe put to death.' 
o again, verse 38, 
, .Aaron and hi
 sons, keeping the charge of the sanc- 
tuary, for the charge of the chill1ren of Israel; and 
tlte stranger tlt t cO'Jneth nigh shall be put to deat/i.' 
Yet, ho,,? ,vas it possible, that these t,vo or three luen 
t:;hould haye discharged an these duties for such a vast 
lllultltude? The single "
ork of offering the double 
sacrifice for "
omen after childbirth, luust h
n
c utterly 
overpo\\
crcd three prie
ts, though engaged ,vithont 
cessation froIll Illorning to night. ....\s "
e h:n'e seen 
(74), the lJirths mllong two n1Ílliolls of people n1:lY 
1)(.' reckoned as, at least, 250 a day; for ,,'hich, conse- 
quently, 500 :5acrifice
 (2:50 burnt-ofièrings 31111 250 
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in-offeringR), would have had to be offi l rcù daily. 
Looking at the directions in I..evitieuR i. 4, \\.
 (":111 
sC;lrcdy anow. le:--
 thanjive 'JìlÏllutes for c:1c11 F:1crifiee; 
so that thc
e f'acrÏ1ices alone, if ofièred separately, 
would haye taken 2,500 ]ninuteR, or nearly 42 hourB, 
and could not h:1ve been oHèred in 3. single day of 
twehre houl'f
, though each of the three priests had 
been elllploye<l in one 
olc incessant labor of oftèr- 
iug theIn, ,,'ithont a lllolllent's rest or illtern1Ìssion. 
It may, perhap::4, be Faid, tlIat 1JzGny Fuch Racrificcs 
Inight have been offcrc(1 :1t the sallIO tilHe. Thi
 iR, 
f'urely, f'onlewhat contrary to the notion of a !':lcrifice, 
:1
 derived frolH the book of I...eviticus; nor is there 
the s1ightest intinl:1tion, in the ,,'h01e Pentateuch, of 
any such heaping together of sacrifices; and it mu
t 
1e borne in n1Ïllll, that there ,,-as but one altar, five 
eul)its (about nine feet) Rquare, Exodus xxvii. 1, at 
,\'hich ,,-e have already SUl)posed all the three priests 
to be officiating at the 
anle nloment, actually offering, 
therefore, upon the altar, tltree sacrifices at once, of 
which the ùurnt-ofièrillgs ,voulù, except in the case of 
poor ,vomen (Leviticus xii. 8), be lanlùs, and not 
pigeons. But then ,ve nlust 3sk furthcr, ,yhcre cou1d 
they have obtained these 250 'turtlc-doyes or young 
pigeons' daily; that is, üo,OOO nnnually, in tile 'lcilder- 
ness.9 There ?niglLt be two offered for each birth; 
there Juust, according to the hnv, be one. (Lcv. xii. 
û, 8.) Did the peoplc, then, carry .with thenl turtle- 
doves anù young lJigeons out of Egypt ,vhen they fled. 
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In such haste, and so hc
n'ily I
H.1en, and fi!; yet kne,v 
nothing of any snch la\\P? Or how could they have 
h
Hl them at all undcr t;inai? It can not be said that 
the 1:nrs, ,dlidl require the sacrifice of such bir.}s, 
werc intentletl only to suit the circunlstances of a later 
time, ,dlen t1.1e people shoultl be finally settled in the 
land of Canaan." lIis argument is, therefore, that the 
story i
 incredihle, and that it confutes itself: X ow' 
,ve turn to thc litcral facts of the case; and "'hat do 
"yc finù? First, the text on ,vhich the Dishop builùs 
the conclusion that sacrifices ,,"ere oftèred in the desert 
at all, is ..c\.lllOS v. 25; "IIave ye offered unto me sac- 
rifices and oftèrillgs in the "yilderne
s forty )"ears, 0 
house of Israel?" I havc turned to sorne of the COlll- 
Jnentators thc nlo
t reliablc upon this f'uhject, ana 
aIHong the rest to Dr. Gill, the aLlest Oriental scholar, 
perhaps, that ever 'wrote a conunentary on Scripture, 
and he ::;ays, upon this ycry pas
agc of AU10S, "These 
sacrifices wcre not offered to God, hut to devil::;-to 
the golden calf, and to the host of heaven. 
o their 

lthers did in the ,vilderncs
 forty ycar
, where sacri- 
fices were onlitted during that tinle." ..And again he 
say
, on Acts vii. 42, "They offered to devil
, not to 
God; and though tlLere 'lcere sorne f w sac1.ifices o.tfered 
'lip, )'et, 
incc they 1\ T ere not frequently offered, nor 
fl'l'é1y, and with all the heart, and without hYI)ocrisy, 
('yen thc
e ',-ere looked upon by God as if they had 
not 'Lcen oftèred at alL" Ahnost all connnentators 
adluit that fe,\p, if any sacrifice
, ,,'ere ofièrec1 in the 
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d
sert, and that the sacrifices that .L\nlos rebukes "ere 
sacrifices offered to idol god
, the golden cal4 and 
8uch like. And therefore the Bishop's calcnl:.ltion ho,v 
it "'TIS possible woultl be perfcctly 
onna, if his prclll- 
. 
ises were tenable; but, a
 the prelllises arc fillse, the 
,\'holc superstructure of his reasoning necessarily :fill1S 
to the ground. 
In a ne"r edition of his hook (and I ant 
orry to say 
it has run through two ellitions of SOIH(' ten or tw.clve 
thou
and copies in a, very 
hort period of tÍ1ne), he 
nlake
 this relnark, to'peaking of the connnanù in Exodus 
xxxii. 27: "Thus Baith the l..ord God of Israel, Put 
every Juan his swonl by his side, and go in and out 
frolH gate to gate throughout the c:Ullp, and slay eyery 
Juan his brother, and every luan his companion, and 
every liall hi
 neighbor." The Biç.;hop 
ays that such 
a Rlaughter Illust have been something like the slaughter 
at Ca"
npore, on a recent occa,-ion in India. Bnt ,,'hen 
,ve come to the actual facts of the case, ,,'e find that 
there "
ere twcnty-t'vo thousand Levites commanded 
to act. Suppose that each Levite had slain a neighbor, 
and a con1panion, and a brother, three times 22,000 
,,
ould be GG,OOO; but the Sacred Record says that 
3000 ,yere slain; anù, therefore, the Bishop's calcula- 
tion, that a judicial penalty, inflicted by the Judge of 
all the earth, is a piece of atrocious and sanguinary 
butchery, is scarcely fair. 
Another objection of the Bishop's is the account of 
the sun and moon standing still, as recorded in the 
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Book of J o
hna. lIe sets it down as one of the apo. 
cryphal stories contained in the niLle; ancl 3l110Ug 
other thing
, he sho'ws ho,v utterly inlPossible it ".a
, 
according to his calculation, that any thing of the sort 
could haxe taken place. rrhe Bishop's reasoning is 
contained in his introductory reularks, and at the 11th 
page, ,vhere he says, " Not to speak of the fact, that, 
if the earth's Inotion were suddenly stopped, a man's 
jeet ,,'ouh.l be arrested, ,,,hile his botly was moving at 
the rate (on the equator) of 1,000 uliles an hour," ".hich 
is literal, just calculation; "or, rather, 1,000 Iuiles a 
luinute, since not only nlu
t the earth's diurnal rotation 
on its axis be stopped, but its flllnual Iuotion also 
through space, 80 that every }1\llnan being and anÎlual 
,,'oula he aa
hea to pieces in a ]U01uont, and a mighty 
deluge overwhehn the earth ;" therefore, argues the 
Bishop, the thing i:s Ï1nprobable, and incredible, and 
absurd. lIe is not at all ashamed to say the Dible as- 
scrt
 it; but Bishop Colcnso denies it, and he leaves it 
,vith Christendom to decide ,vhich is truth. In the 
tìrst place, the Bishop's difficulty seen1') to proceed froll} 
the difficulty of conceiving or understanding the l}rocess 
by,,'hich the miracle ,vas done. Grant the postulate 
Olnnipotence, and the Scripture expres"ly says it .was 
all OJllnipotent ann that ditl it; what physical results 
:lnd acts are irnpossiLle to Onll1Ïpotence ? Thi8 alone 
\\youhl be a 
uftìcient ans.wer. Rut tho Bishop 
a.y
, 
No; even though OnlJ1Ïpotence is the agent, I lIln
t 
trace the process or I ,,'ill not bcIieye it. Suupose I 
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apply the Bi8hop's reasoning to another IniracIe wrought 
at Calla of Galilee, ,,
here ,vater wa
 COllvertetl into 
'VIne. N o,,
, if Rishol) Colenso 'would take up that 
Inirac1c, antl discuss it precisely as he has discns
etl the 
n1ÍrncIe of the snn and nloon standing stil], he "
onld 
talk in this "
ay: ""..... ater turned into w'ine! 'Yhere 
cuuld the alcohol conle frolll ? 'Vater is composed of 
oxygen and hytlrogen; there is no alcohol ill it. Sec- 
ondly, ,,-here could the coloring matter COlue frolll? 
,,-rater is lilnpid, ,yhereas 'wine is purple or retl. In 
the next place, where could the saccharine Juatter have 
C0111e frolll? for there is 
accharille Dlatter in wine, but 
in 'nlter there is no sngar at all. .J. \nd then ,,-here 
coultl tIw vegetable acid have conlC fl"Olll? there is 110 
ycgetaùle acid ill "rater, it is in
ipitl and tastcle
s. l
e- 
siùe"', ,,-ine requires fcrlllCutation; ho,,
 couhl ,,-ater 
have ferIllenteù ".ithout 
accharine In1.tter; and how' 
couh.l the fel'lnentation have been executed in an in- 
stant? Therefore the lllirac1e at Calla of Galilee is iu- 
crediLle, iJupossihlc, and, therefore, untrue." The rea- 
soning is precisely the f'ame. The ans"
er to it all is, 
Grant OnlI1Ìpotence as the po".cr, and an arrested sun, 
:llHl ',":lter turned into ,vine, are conccivable enough. 
nut I ,vill take the nishop on his o,vn reasoning. lIe 
says he doubts the possibility of it. I JlIay explain 
that the language of Scripture i.., the' language of the 
ahllanac. The sun ri
es and sets; the sun reaches his 
Incridian; all tLat is popular languagC'. "r e kno,v per- 
fectly "rell that the sun's ri
.e <lepcnds upon the earth's 
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rotation; nnll the earlin
ss or lateness of the ri
e de- 
pends upon the earth's po
ition in its orbit. .And there- 
fore, .when it 
ays the :-;nn and Inoon stood still, it is 
the popular phrase, u
ell hy e,.ery astronmner in Chris- 
tendonl, to denote that the earth wa
 arrested on its 
axis, and in its orLit also; instead of revoh-ing on its 
axis, it rested; instead of Inarching in its orùit, it bc- 
caIne stationary. Tbe Bishop's argul11ent is, If the 
earth, proceeding at its prodigious velocity, h[ld been 
arrested suddenly, every body lllust have been thrown 
()11' into infinite space, and dashed to aton18. But the 
ni
hop forgets tbat there are t,vo "
ays of arresting a 
hody in nlotion. Suppose I .were traveling in a Great 
,\
 estern expre
s at a rate of between fifty and sixty 
111 iles an hour; if that expref:s ,,-ere to be suddenly ar- 
re
ted, every traveler in it would he da
hed to pieces. 
But the guards put on a series of breaks, and in the 
course of less than a quarter of a Iuile, it is brought to 
a stand-still; and 
-ou arc scarcely conscious that it is 
arrested. Shall the guards be able to arrest a train 
safely, and prevent the destruction of those it carries; 
and shall the Great TInIer of all the earth not kno"
 ho,v 
to arrest safely to its inhabitants, only a :fil
ter body- 
the revolution of the earth 011 its nxis, nnd its mOYe- 
Inent in its own orbit? lIe a
Slunes that God stopped 
the earth in an instant. I aDl taking the Bishop ac- 
conling to his own rea
oning. God lllay have taken 
five luinut('
, or ten ll11nutes, or twenty 111Ïllutes to ar- 
rest it; hut thi
 'n
 kno,v, that it is one of the lawt' of 
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d)pnamics that, a body 1110Ving ,vith the highc:5t velocity 
luay be brought to a stop gradually as ,yell aR SlH.lùCll- 
lr. ..Anù if that is true of a train, \\phy Illay it not be 
true of the earth revolving npon its axis? The Bishop 
has forgotten his Inatheluatics, as ,,'ell as his religion, 
,,,hen he made so blundering an ohjection against the 
luiracle "prought by God in the days of Joshua. 
rrbe Bishop next objects to slavery alnong the J ew's. 
lIe i
 a,vfully shocked at the hnvs relating to slavery 
in the Old Testalnent Scripture. I an1 rather surprised 
that ßishop Colenso is shocked at slavery, for he Inust 
recollect that only three years ago he ,vrote home from 
K atal that he thought the Zulu:, ought to be permitted 
to ha, e t"po or three .wives, if they liked. IIo,v a 
bishop, ,vho upholdR polygalny, can so sen
itively recoil 
Ü'oIn slaverr, I can not determine; but it is luatter of 
fact that sOlne things 'v hich to our Inoral instincts are 
1110st objectionable, to the Bishop's moral instincts are 
perfectlyallo,vable ill the latitude of X ata1. But 'YC 
find that polyganlY existed among the J e"'8, and "pe 
place it in the saIue category ",ith slavery. ....Lind the 
true solution of it all is ju
t ,vhat the great 
Iaster 
hilnself tells us, namely, that" :\loses, because of the 
hardness of your hearts, suffered it." If you look at 
the Bible, you 'v ill learn frolll it tbat the hnnulll f:unily 
,vas progressively educated, ri::;ing f1'0111 a lower to 3. 
loftier forul; and that ,,"hat ,vas tolcrated in the 10\\-- 
cst fornl ,vas abjured and :f(Jrùidùen in the highcr. 
Slavery existed al110ng the J e'\'s, vastly luitigated, and 
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vcry different from the slavery in the South ,..'\.lnerican 
St:ltcs, for it had rc
trictions, and lin1Ïts, and laws of 
the most beneficcnt kind. 'Ve admit, with the ßio.:hop, 
it "
as allo,ycd, and so "pas volygamy; but it ,vas al- 
lowcd bccause of the hardncss of thcir heart
, and 
ccasell as soon as they bccanle ,viser and better. 
The lnost striking rebuke I 111Ust notice in clra wing 
these remarks to a close is-pro JJudor! -aùlninis- 
terea by a Jewish Rabbi to a Christian Bi
hop. Dr. 

 \dler, a first-rate IIebre,v sch01ar, as he nUlst be, 
thus concludes a letter referring to Bishop Colenso: 
- "IIad the author studied the Bible w"ith a littìe 
greater attention, ,,-e should not have been favored 
.with the outburst of his virtuous indignation; and 
the Zulu I{affir "pould have been taught the true 
Ineaning of Exodus xxi. 20, 22, ,vhere Bishop Colenso 
"ould haye discovered that the cOlnmandlnent doe
 
not refer to murder with Hlalice prepeH
e, but to 
flecidelltal 111an
laughtcr; flncl that if the fo:lave died 
under hi
 n11ster'8 hand it "'a
 to be ayenged; and 
these expressions he ,,-ill find cxplained l)y ancient 
('Omnlentators to nlean, executed hy the s"
orcl. Tn 
('onclnsion, let me a
k Bishop Colenso one questiolJ. 
lIe forbids us ii.om indulging in the iUlagination that 
Goel could reveal IIinlself to us by means of an in- 
filllihle book; ,vill he have us to believe that God 
coulù rcyeal IIilnself through 3. book ,vhich contains 

uch absurdities as those tbat he alleges are to he 
found in it ?" 


5 
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The Bishop's difficultIes arise from looking ex- 
chlsively at the human side of every question; and 
evcn in this vic'w his difficultics are not ah\rays ùasell 
on sonnd arit hn1etic. lIe asks, I-Io,y could God ha ye 
dOIl(\ this? IIow' coultl such a 111iracle haY
 taken 
place ? lIe forgets that all took place undcr a 
Theocral'Y, ,,-here God ,yas I\:ing, ana Captain, ana 
cver-pre8cnt Leader of the hosts of Isracl. TIe ]C3.Yc:-; 
out God, and treats nIoses as if he ,yere the \\Titer 
of a history like that of IIerodotus; ana even ,,-hen 
he docs thi
, he Inistakes and blunders in his arith- 
luetic in a ,,'ay not to have been expected from one 
,vho took the high honor of a ""'rangler in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. But if the veracity of 
Ioses 
i'i contingcnt upon, IIo\\r could it be? his veracity 
,,,ill not be disputed only in the case
 quoted ùy the 
}
ishop; but ,,
e n1ay ask, IIow could the p:ranite 
ruck have gnshea forth into refreshing 8t1'ean18 by 
the touch of the rod of l\Iose
? TIo,\
 could a pil- 
lar of cloud, all blackness hy day, haye becon1e il. 
lun1Ïnatell, splendid, and glorious by night? IIow 
could the sea have been cloven ill twain by the 
holding out of the rod of l\Ioses, bebyeen ,,,hich 
and the literal ocean there coul<1 be no !)ossible con- 
nection ,,,Latever? 
Bishop Colen so is the Kicodeu1l1S of the nineteenth 
century. IIis constant que::-;tion is, "How can tbese 
things be?" I trust that if he has the difficulties 
of Xicodemus, he may obtain the grace that Xicc- 
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dClnus obtaincd too, and that the ni
hop n1ay yet 
live to 
ce at once the absurdity, the contradictions, 
mIll the blunders of hi:-; hook; and that we on our 
part TI1:lY feel l110re l)rofoundly that "all Scripture 
is giyen by in
piration of God," and that" Thy ,vorù, 
o God, is truth." 
I l'an not help quoting and adding the follow.iug 
rClnarks by the son of the chief Rabbi of the Jews 
in London:- 


A crop of rejoinders will, no doubt, soon spring up to refute 
the various arguments used by Dr. Colenso, for impugning the bis- 
torical -veracity of the Pentateuch. My object in writing this let- 
ter is by no means to -vindicate the truth of the BiLle. I consider 
truth to be powerful enough in itself to triumph oyer presumption 
and injustice. The Bible has, indeed, stooù more powerful attack9 
than Dr. Colenso has been enabled to make upon it. I '):ould sim- 
ply inquire, as one of those to whom a U critical examination of 
the Pentateuch" is of special interest, how far the promise held 
out on the title-page is fulfilled in the body of the work? The 
author as5igns as one of the reasons why it had been left to him 
to discoyer the unhistorical character of the Pentateuch, the lit- 
tle progre
s which Biblical studies have as yet made ainong the 
Lngli
h clergy, and the neglect of the study of the IIebrew lan- 
guage (p. 21). Dr. Colenso is not, I fea!', much in adyance of his 
brethren. In sect. 53, he says that Lev. xxiii. 40 - U Ye shall 
take JOU the boughs," etc.-contains the description of the way in 
which the booths to be used during the Feast of Tabernacles were 
to be made !-a mistake which may be overlooked if made by the 
brilliant author of "Coningsby," but it is unpardonable in one who 
is an eminent didne, and is anxious to be consiùered a learned 
critic. A Jewish child would set the Bishop right on this point, 
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and inform him that the four vegetable productions "ere to be 
taken into the temple II to rejoice before the Lord seven days," and 
are in no "ay connected with the booths. 
,,- e can easily see, however, why he has fallen into this egregious 
error. The author does not seem to have consulted the original; 
he suffers himself to be bound in the trammels of the authorized 
version, and seryilely copies its mistranslations. 
.And further, througbout tbe criticism, the author wholly ignores 
the labors of the J ewi
h commentators in the 
ame field. He de- 
votes so much space (chaps. Ïi. and iii.) to show that the clumsy 
deyiccs of Kurtz and Hengstenberg for reconciling the difficulty 
about the family of Judah are untenable, but does not allude to 
the 8imple solution suggested by the critical Ibn Ezra, that the 
idiom used need not be taken literally, but that the event recorded 
in that chapter may have taken place many years before (just us 
in Deut. x. 8). 


It is indeed a strange occurrence to fincl the J e\\r, 
in tbe nineteenth century, more zealous for the In- 
tegrity of God's 1101y "r ord than the Bishop of 
Natal. 
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TilE PÅSSOVEl
 A
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EXODUS XII. 1-13. 


".\XD the Lord 8pake unto Moses and Aaron in the land of 
Egypt, saying, This month shall be unto you the beginning of 
months: it shan be the first month of the year to you. Speak ye 
unto an the congregation of Israel, saying, In the tenth day of this 
month they shall take to them eY'ery man a lamb, according to the 
house of their fathers, a lamb for an house: and if the household 
be too little for the lamb, let him and his neighbor next unto hig 
house take it according to the number of the souls; eY'ery man 
according to his eating shall make your count for the lamb. Your 
lamb f'hall be without blemish, a male of the first year: ye shall 
t.tke it out from the sheep, or from the goats: and ye shall keep 
it up until tbe fourteenth day of the same month; and the whole 
n.-;scmbly of the congregation of Israel shall kill it in the evening. 
And they f.hall take of the blood, and f:tl'ike it on the two side 
posts alld on the upper door post of the houses, wherein they f:haU 
eat it. And they shall cat the flesh in tbat night, roast with fire, 
and unleavened bread; and with bitter herbs they shall eat it. Eat 
not of it raw, nor sodden at nIl with water,. but roast with fire; hi3 
head with his legs, and with the purtenance thereof. .\nd ye shall 
let nothing of it remain until the morning; and that which remain- 
et h of it until the morning ye shall burn with fire. And thus shall 
ye eat it; with your loins girded, your shoes on your feet, and Jour 
staff in your hand; nnd ye shall eat it in haste: it is the Lord's 
passoY'er. For I will pa
 through the land of Egypt this night, and 
will smite all the firstborn in the land of Eg)"pt, both man and bea::>t; 
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and ngainst nIl the gods of Egypt I will execute judgment: I am 
tbe Lord. And the blood shall be to you for a token upon tbe 
houses where ye are: and when I see the blood, I will pass over 
you, and tbe plague shall not be upon you to destroy you, when 
I smite the land of Egypt." 


IT is strange that the IllOst detennined ana the nlost 
unjustifiable assault by the Bishop of X atal on the in- 
stitutions and the filcts of the ancient eCOnOll1Y has 
been TIlade on this 1nost beautiful, ]110st suggcstin
, and 
evangelical institution. I have already dbcusscd vari- 
ons details of arithmetical and lllathematical oùjections 
laiù against certain portions of Scripture, and having 
got rid of these, ".e no"
 come into the open sea, for 
the discussion of great and suggesthye truths, that, 
like the sun in the firnlament, prove themselves 
ilnply 
by their t:;hining. God gives comlnand, and says, " I 
,v ill pass through the land of Eg)lJt this night." (Ex- 
odus xii. 12.) The Bishop argu
s that the instruction 
"
as given to the Israelites to select a lanlù that ,-cry 
night, to kill that lanl b, to slH.inkle the door-posts, ana 
to be off in that very 1110rnin cr as fi1st as their feet conhl 
carry them. lIe argues, lllat1lClnatiC'ally as hefore, but 
absurdly as usual, that this \\yas incredible ana Î1npos- 
sible. But he never can have read the chapter :fitirly, 
or at least with his 111inù a'nlk
 to the suggestire 
points that it contains; for I should draw' an inference 
just the re\yerse of ,dutt he dra".s. lIe sa'y
, the COIn- 
Inand was given and the lalnb Flain that smne night. 
The strict law of the institution is contained in the 
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third verse: "Ill the tenth day of this 1nonth they 
foihall take to thenl e'rery mall a lan1b." They,yere to 
:kcep it till the fourtecnth day of the 1110nth, and on 
the fourtecnth day of the 111011th they ,,'ere to slay it. 
nut ,,"hat docs that inlply? That the selection of 
the Ialnb "Tas made upon the tenth day; that it 
"Tas kept in silence for eX31nination four days; that 
on the fourteenth day, bcb'Teen the evenings, or l)e- 
t ween three and six o'clock in the afternoon, it ,vas 

lain. "\Yhen God refers to "this night," lIe lneans 
1 he night on ,vhich the hun h ,,,as slain; "I 1'\"ill pass 
through Egypt." lIe docs not teach that the Imn}> 
"
as both selected and slain that same night, on 
which God p:lðsed in judgn1cnt through Egypt; on 
the contrary, lIe foiays expressly it "as to be sclected 
on the tenth, it ".
s to 1)c slain upon the fourteenth; 
:nIll on this very night, that is, the fourteenth, "I 
,,,ill pas
 through the land of Egypt, ana "Till ex- 
ecute judgnlclIt upon the firstborn of J
gypt," "f1"0111 
thc fir
tborn of Pharaoh that sitteth upon his throne, 
even unto the fir
tborn of the 111aicl-seryant that is 
Lehind the nlÍl1." IIo\\r, therefore, anyone reading 
this can hayc nlade so gross and palpablc a mistake, 
I can not po

iùly concei'Te; but it is gratifying to 
know that the detection of the 111Ístake is so obyi- 
ons, and the refutation of the seen1Ìng in1posf'ibility 
so casy. 
The nCÁt ohjcction of the Bishop which I .will 
notice, bcfor(1 I entcr U p on the nwanin cr , the nU1ú'- 
::-0 0 
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nificent n1eaning of thi
 institution, IS, Ilow. ,vas it 
po

ible that in the lanll of Egypt they could havc 
got ,,-hat '\
as actually requisite-hunbs at all equal in 
11\11n1>e1' to the hou
c
 of Israel? IIo,,
 could they 
have founel pasture for t,,
o million sheep, the n1Ïni- 
Illum number requi
ite to snpply so Ina11)" Ianlbs to the 
vast nnlltitude, for passover sacrifices on that lnenl- 
orable night? '
rhis is the question that he asks, and 
to ,,'hich his ans"
e1' i
, It "
as Ïlnpossible. And in 
ortler to 
how that it ,,-as iInpo:,
ible, the Bishop 
t-iays, that in Katal, ,,-here he h:Hl been accu
tonlecl 
to ,vork, one sheep only could be fed upon onc acre; 
and he al
o calculates the relative sizes of EgYl)t, and 
G.os)len, and :K ata1; and )ji:-; inference is, that it iq 
irnpo

ible that any thing lil\.c a n1Íllion, 1111lCh less 
t\\yo 111Íllion sheep, could have been fc(} upon an the 
pnstures of the land of Egypt; and therefore his argu. 
Inent b, there could not have been found as nl3.ny 
lmubs :lS ,,
crc requisite-a J:unb for a house-to cele. 
hrate the p:l
sov(\r on that nlemoraùle night ,,,hen the 
angel of the Lord passed th ûngh, and sle"
 the first. 
1Jorn of Egypt. The finS\Ver that ,,-e give is-first, 
the 
acreL111arratiYe as::)erts that the requisite number 
'\
as fûunù; secondly, N at:11 ib not Egypt, an<.l he 
"Toul<1 require to show. that the cases ,,-ere perfectly 
}):lrallel before the one could be a perfect illustration 
of the other; and that if the Bishop, instead of look- 
inO' to X atal to ascertain ho,,
 nl:lny sheep could ùe 
o 
fe<1 npon an acre, ha<.1 only retained t)ome ren1Ïnis- 
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cenccs of his natiye land, he ,,"ould have found the 
following fact, ,vhich has been quoted by the !{ev. 
)[1'. 1\rCaul, frOlTI "Fullarton's Gazcttcer," published 
in EJin'Lurgh in 1856, under the heading" Dorsct, 
t he county of Dorf'ct." The statelncnt there is as 
follo,vs :-" Throngh the central parts of the county 
of Dorset rnns a riùge of chalk hills, Jeclining on the 
south 
i<1e into dO\\YllS and valleys, ,yhich abound in 
:1 bhort, s,yeet herbage, nourishing from 800,000 to 
1,000,000 sheep." N ow., if one county in England, 
or rather a section of a county of England, can nour- 
ish a Inillion bhecp (and this is a Inatter of statistics), 
the Bishop surcly nIight have had the COlnlnon sense 
to infer that the lana of Goshen, rich in the richest 
past.ure, couh.l have nonri
hed, not two millions- 
\\ hieh he 
:ty
 it ncycr could h
nYc nouri
hctl- but 
fixe or six n1Îllion sheep; taking the pastnre of the 
county of Dor:-,ct as the guitling oleluent in our calcu- 
lation. Therefore the argunlents of the ni
hop do not 
holtl ,yater, the illnstration
 he elnploys :filiI, HIlÙ the 
in"esistihle :filCt stands out before us, that God's Word, 
whether you appeal to the hlctS of history, or to the 
phen0111ena of nature, or to the e
u t11 ,vith its pastures, 
justifies if self, and vindicates its author God, its inspi- 
ration truth, anù it
 end cycrmorc the happiness of 
Jn
llkina 
l}(l the glory of God! 
But ,\ ithont <l welling luore upon these point
, ,,"hich 
are really not the Blost \\"eighty and conclnsi,'e reasons 
of all, \\"C \\"ill turn to the l11:1rve!ous coïncidencc be- 
5* 
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t,,-een the type, or the passover-hunb, and the .L\ntitype, 
or Christ crucified; and ,ve shall see that it is iUlposç;i- 
LIe 
o COltle to any other conclusion than that the one 
,,
as a Diyine institutiòn, pre-figuratiye ana pre-signifi- 
cant of the other. Let us study a portion of the lan- 
guage that expresses it. ".. e have seen it in the 12th 
of Exodu
, ,ye finù it abo alludeù to in the 13th; also 
in Deuterouolny xyi.; also in Isaiah liii. I{cad care- 
fuHy, at your leisure, the 53d of Isaiah, and what ,,'ill 
be your inference l' That the ,,-hole language is paschal 
language, that every allusion in it indicates the Paschal 
I
aInb to be the event to ,vhich it refers, "lIe is brought 
n
 a lamb to the slaughter, anù as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumh, so lIe openeth not IIis Inouth." Turn 

g:1in to the in::-;titution of the I..Iord's Supp
r, in the 
26th chapter of the Go
pcl of St. ::\Iatthe1" ana fsee 
,vhat is s:li<l ther0; ,,'e reaù: "Y 0\\. the first day of 
th
 feast of nnleavened ùread the disciples came to 
Jesus, saying unto lIiln, 'V.here 'wilt thou that ,,-e pre- 
pare for thee to eat the passover?" The disciples be- 
lieyea in the institution, and in its oùJigation fronl year 
to year. But ,,'hat did Jesus say? Did lIe say, The 
p:1s
oYcr is a myth - it "
as no delusion that 
loscs ,yas 
led into, or that the Jews adopted - it is not n f..'lct ; 
or, in the language of the Bishop of X ata1, It is unhis- 
torical and untrue? If the Saviour hall so 8aic1, the 
arglnnent "roulJ be finishe<.1. But ,,
hat does lIe say? 
T.Jct us read; "Go into the city to such a man, and say 
unto him, The l\faster saith, :\Iy titne is at hand; I1vill 
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keep the pasðover at thy house ,,'ith IllY disciples." 
That inlplies that the Saviour belieycd in the pa
ç;:oYer 
:1S an ancient Levitical institution. ",.. ell, ,,-e reaù next: 
" 
 \nd the disciple
 did as Jesus had appointed thelll; 

1l1l1 they lllade ready the passoyer." Can ,,'e suppose 
that our ùlessed Lonl celebrated a nlyth, that lIe justi- 
fied the oùservance of 3. lucre ,-ague, unfounded tra- 
dition; or that the Lord's 
upper grew. out of a 1'0- 
Jnancc, a falsehood, a lie? It is iInpossible. Yet that 
is the altcrnatiye we are driven to, if the l)assoyer ,va') 
not an historical :filct, ,,-as not an institution that had 
Divine sanction, and ,,-as not, and could not, as Dr. 
Colenso sars, have been observed by the ancient Jews. 
If w.e turn to the 6th of John, ,ve shan understand its 
meaning most easily by bearing in nlÏnd the passoyer 
throughout. For instance, "Jesus said unto them, I 

lnl the brea<l of life." .L\.nd again, lIe sars, lower 
down in the chapter, at the 51st verse, "I am the liv- 
ing bread whieh eune do,,'n frOln heaven: if any l11an 
eat of thi:-, l)read, he shall Jive forever: ana the bread 
that I ,,-ill give is Jny flesh, ,,-hich I will gh e for the 
lifè of the ,,-odd. The J e\\-8 therefore strove alnon c '- 
o 
thcmschre
, saying, 110"- can this nlan gh-e us his flesh 
to eat? Then J csus 
aid unto then1, 'T erily, verily, I 

ay unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
Jnan, ana drink his ùlood, ye have no life in you." This 
scenlS vcry violcnt language, unless there be some un- 
derlying allusion to justify and ùear it out. But we 
fhIll that after the hunù ,,'as 
lail1 iu the aueÏeut usa
'e 
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of 1:-:rael, its flesh ""as eatcn to denote the interest of 
the people in it; and therefore the langnage of J csu
, 
" Except ye cat JllY flesh, anù drink JllY bloo<1," mean
, 
that I 
lln the Lalllb about to be ofièrcl1 up a sacrifico, 
and that your life in this ""01'1<.1, your hopes for the 
next, your strength, your security, your },cacp, are all 
deri,'ed frolll your feoding on m
 and liying by me ; 
so that the life that ron li,"e you Ii,"e by the fllith of the 
Son of ooa, 'who loved you 
nlll gave lIinlself for you. 
There is other language equally allusive. When Jesus 
appeared, ""hat ai<.l John the naptist 
:1r? " l
ehold 
the I
anlh of Goù, ,,'hieh taketh a,vay the sin of the 
,,"odd." "That ,vas that? Pasehal or passoyer lan- 
guage; as if he sait1 to th01l1: "The !)assovcr lalnb, 

elected on the tenth and !'lain on the fourteenth, i
 
gOIW; it is a sh
H10\\" that has no\\r passeù a\vay; be- 
hoh1 the 1..a111b - the true passover Laulù -that taketh 
a ,,'ay the sin of the ,,"orlù." .Again, ,,"e read in 4\ctS 
viii. 32, referring to Isaiah liii. : "lIe ""as led as a sheep 
to the slaughtel; anù like a lan1b dunlb before his 
shearers, so opened lIe not LIis nlouth." .A.gain, ,-n3 
read in 1 Cor. v. ';: "Christ our passoyer is sacrificed 
for us; therefore let us keep the feast, not ,vith old 
leayen, neither ,,"ith the leaycn of lnalice nnd ,yieked- 
ness, but ".ith the unleavcned brcad of sincerity and 
truth." Th
lt this passo,.o1' ""as a fl:lOt, is obvious f1'ol11 
the language that is useù eyen in the songs of heaT"cn; 
for ,,"c read in the book of TIevclation, at the fifth ('hnp. 
tel": ".And ,vhen lIe had taken the bouk, the four liy
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inf! creatures and four and twenty cIders fell down 1e. 
f()re the J..mnb, having everyone of thel1l harps, and 
gulden vials full of odors, "Thich are the prayers of 
:--:lillts. ,And they sung a new. song, saying, Thou art 
worthy to take tbe book, and to open the se:11:-; there- 
of: for thou ".ast slain," (" nnd thou shalt filay it be- 
t ween the evenings,") "awl hast redeelned us to God 
hy thy llood out of every kindred, at1l1 tongue, and 
people, and nation; and hast nlade ns unto our God 
kings and priests: and ,,'e shall reign on the earth. 
....\ud I beheld, and I heard the voice of lllany angels 
round about the throne and the beasts and the elders: 
and the nlunbcr of then1 ,,'as ten thousand tittles ten 
thousand, ana thuUS:lIHls of thous:llllls; saying ,,-ith a 
loud voice, "..... orthy is the Lanlb that ".as slain to re- 
('ei ve power, and riches, and ,vi
donl, and strength, 
and honor, and glory, anù bl

sing. ....\nd every crea- 
ture ,vhich is in heaven, and on the earth, and under 
the e:11"t11, and such as are in the sea, and :1U that are 
in thenl, heard I saying, TIlessing, aud honor, and glory, 
:uHl power, ùe unto lIiul that bitteth upou the throne, 
and unto the LmnL for e,'er and e,'er." Put all these 
allusions together, and take the langUage of Peter: 
"Ye ,,'ore not redeelneù with bilver and golll, but with 
the precious blood of Chri:5t, as of a l:unb without 
l)lcll1Ïsh and without spot;" " without blcluish "-]nark 
that word: ,.. \. lalnù of the flock, a ]11a1e without 
hlellli
h." ...\ntl ,vhat HUlst be the inferencc? That 
the whole X cw Te
tanlcnt Scripturc regards thc pa
s. 
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over sacrifice as the lllOst expressive illustration of 
Christ our Passover, 
lain for U
; ana that much of the 
language of the K e,v Testalllent is inexplicable unl<:ss 
. 
"'0 as
unlO that the passover 'V:lS no filct; and that what 
".C read in the 12th of Exodus ".:1
 the ritual ana the 
rubric for the où
erYance of that ancient institution 
ordained by God IIinlself. 
',hy do J state the
c things? K ot because Christ- 
ians doubt, but l)ecau
e skeptics, or those of a f'ke})ti. 
eal turn of lllÏlld, are very apt to raise the superstruc. 
ture of grand cOllclu...ions upon yague and unfounded 
luisinterpretatiolls of plain and obvious pas
ages in tho 
"..,. ord of God. :x othing can be l)lainer than the evi- 
dence that the passovcr ,,-as instituted by God; that 
it ,,-as observcd on that Juclnorable night ever to be re. 
Incmbered; and that 1:n11bs sufficient ,vere provided for 
it. And as to the difficulties ,,'hich the Bishop unhap- 
pily conjures up, they are diflìculties that be
et every 
thing upon earth. ""'" e breathe difficulties; 'YC are 

urronllded by difficulties. IIo"r e[111 I explain thp })1'O- 
cess by ,vhich rny n1Ïnd, :111 inlmaterial force, acts upon 
Iny botlr, a nUlterial subject? IIo,v can I explain 
OUluipresence, or OUlnipotence, or the existence of 
Deity, or lllY 0"'11 existence, or a thousand things? 
Tho difficulties that beset a theme are re:1sons for its 
Rtudr, not valid objections to its truth. 
lI::rving disposed of the Disholl's difficulties, I ,voldd 
no,v try to feed the flock ".ith the g1'e:1t truths that are 
contained in this pa
s:1ge. :F'irst, the origin of the in. 
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st itntion ".as Israel's deliverancc. The iron had pierced 
their 
ouls; their groans and cries rosc up to heaven 
for liberty. They felt Egypt ,vas not their hOlnc; its 
flesh-pots could not Le their bread; its air could not be 
their life. God resolvet1, therefore, in the exercise of 
Inercy npon them, but in the infliction of terrible judg- 
Hlents upon Pharaoh, to emancipate then1 .with a high 
hanù and ".ith an out
tret('hed arIll. The proce
s that 
lIe adopted ,ye read in the 12th chapter of Exodus. 
'Yhat is the first lesson it there teaches? First, all 
blessings that ever haye been tasted by the ancient 
church, all the mercies that can possibly be received or 
enjoyed by us, are intilnately associated ,,
ith sacrifice. 
I,rael ncvcr had a blessing till it ,,'as sprinkled ".ith 
atoning blood; ".e ncver can havc a BIerer, from 3. 
crunlh of bread to a crown of glory, frOln the nir ,ye 
lJreathc to the f'unshine of heaven ,ye hope to enjoy, 
unle

 r-:prinklcd by atoning bloot!. There is not a 

hower on the field, nor a spring in the valley, nor a 
loaf upon your taùle, nor a cup of ,vater in your hand, 
nor a happy beat in your heart, nor a bright fire on 
your hearth, that is not associated ,vith and dependent 
on that cro
s which .was raised on CalYal1.-that sacri- 
fice " Christ our passover 
a('rificcll for us." There is 
110t a rest that yon enjoy in the present, there is not a 
hlessc<.1 hope that you cherish, there is not a truth re- 
,'ealeù in the Bible, there is not a ray of sunshine that 
4Iescent1!'; fronl the sanctuary above, that is not inti- 
Inatelj" and insl'paraul-. y COllllCcteJ. with Christ anù with 
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IIinl crucified. Therc center all our Lest and onr 
Lrightest hopes; there die ana disappear our "yorst 
anù our most perplexing fears; there is seen the price 
of the least and the loftiest bleso..:ing that you, and your 
children, and your children's children, eyer enjoyed or 
can enjoy upon earth. rrhe cross lies broad, and deep, 
and palpable to a Christian heart upon all earth's bless- 
ing
, upon all heaven'8 joys; and by that cross alo11e 
can the grc:lte
t saint-alId, thank God, Inay the great- 
est sinncr-clilnb to thc heights of glory. Such is the 
first lesson. 
The f'econd le

OIl I "yonld learn fron1 this institution 
is, the hunb 
eleetcd for the sacrifice '\Ya
 require<l to 
1)e-:lnù this is laiù ùown as an essential part of the in- 
f:titution-without Llen1Ïsh, or a lamb without spot. 
l..et us Inark th
 coÏllcidcnce ùet\\ycen the institution 
that has pas
ea a\\yay, anù. the blessed Saviour it fore- 

hado,vea, "yho relllaÎns; and see if the coïncidence be- 
t\\ycen thenl is not evidence that the one ,,-as a fhct, and 
that the other is its solution and its end. The Saviour 
is declared by the apostle I'cter to have been a Lmnb 
,vithout Llen1Ïsh or ,,-ithout spot; lIe i
 declared to 
ha,e ùeen "that holy thing that shall he ùorn of thee." 
It is said of lIilll again, "In IIim ".as no sin." On 
lIinl 'vaS the 1110untain load of a ".orld's sin; 'in llim 
'Y:1S no sin at all. Onr sins "yere on lIÏ1n, not i/
 Ilitu, 
therefore lIe 'nlS slain; and, ùlessed Le God, lIis 
righteousuess i:::; on us, not in U
, therefore ,,-e are just 
ificd and accepted of lIinl fron1 everlasting to eycr- 
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lasting. Our I"ins lay heavy upon I1iln, but not one 
taint or touch of thelll was in that holy, holy, holy 
heart of Ilis; IIis rightcousncss ncver can he Ù
 us, but 
it is ÏInputeJ to us; and just a
 that Saviour, "yhen lIe 
died upon the cross, "r:1S infinitely innoccnt, so ,,-hen 
you and I I';hall stand on the lllargin of heave}}, "'0 
shaH ùe then mal thpre nlÍserable sinner:-:, 1ut acceptc(l 
through tllC perfect righteou
ness of IIiln, Christ our 
ra
so\ er, sacrificeJ for us. Ill' ,,-as the innocent ,,,hen 
lIe (lied; '\'e 8]1:111 he the guilty ,,,hen we are justificd. 
Onr sinH on IIiln, not in lIin1, dragged IIiIn to the ac- 
cursed tree; IIis righteousness on u
, ,vith nothing in 
U!:" 
han entitle ns to the heights of heaven, aud to evcr- 
lasting blessedness and joy! 
The lamb, the passover lamb, "ra
 set apart on the 
tenth Jay, and it "ras killed on the fourteenth day, be- 
twecn the e,-enings; that i
, from three to six o'clock 
in the evening. 1Iere, notice again the coïncidencc- 
and the coïneidencc, ,,'hile illstructiTe to us as Christ- 
ians, is confinnatory of "'hat l\Iúses has recorded 1'e- 

pecting that institution. The lanlb, set apart four 
clays, hy its silcnce eloquently illlpresscd upon Israel 
the neces
ity for this sacrificc. Thtj. Saviour set ap:ut 
from IEs ùapti
m by the IIoly Ghost, ,,-hen the I10ly 
Ghost desccIH1ec1 upon IIhn, till lIe died, nearly 10lH" 
years-a clay for a year ùcing the ordinary rule in pro- 
phecy; anJ. .luring the
e four years, Ill' taught IIi
 

reat Ie
sons, preached IIis blesseù ::,crI110nS, f'pake in 
LC:lntiful and 
uggestive parablcF:, perforlllctl 
tnp('n. 
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dous nliracle
, and gaye the ,,-hole lanel les
ons that 
li,
e along the ages, :1ud an
 the f'unshine, and the hope, 
nnd the inspiration of increasing thousands of nlankind. 
,. 
.i\nd during all these four years in ".hich the Saviour 
'\
as set apart, Satan searched lIinl, and had nothing 
to say against IIinl; Pilate cxalnined IIinl, and he 'V:1S 
constrained to say, "I find no fhult in hin1;" officer:::, 
and soldiers, and constahles, sent tu take IIin1, canle 
back and said, " Kever nlan 
pake li1.c this man." Just- 
ified by heaycn, acquitted by earth, searched by Satan, 
pronounccdfhultle

 in echocs that reverberated through 
the ,vhole unÎ\
crse, lIe died, the infinitely innocent 
One, in the roon1 :1nd stead of U
, the guilty and the 
flIlen children of .L\danl. 
'Ve are told that the l)as
oYer, after its first in- 
stitution and celebration in tbe land of Egypt, nlust 
c\'cr after"
ards ùc celebrated in J erusalelll. So 
Chri
t, our Passover, died not in nethlel1enl, not in 
J eri<;>ho, not in iUlperial ROIll(\, not in æsthetic anel 
cultiyated .Athens, but in J eru:::alell1 our Passover 'lra
 
sacrificed for us. The cOÏncidence, therefore, here, 
too, is cOlnplete; and such cOÏncidences are argu- 
111ents. If yon find a lock - one of Dranlah's, or 
Chubb's, or IIobbs' locks - of exces
ively intricate 
structure, and ,,-ith "
arc1s the 11108t perplexing, anù 
you find a key that fits the "wards and opens the lock, 
you infer that the key ,vas 111eant for the lock, and 
the lock ,vas Ineant for the key. There are betw"een 
Christ our Pas:"oyer aud the Jewish passover such 
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coïncidences, such 3. perfect adaptation of the one to 
the other that the inference of every man - except- 
ing, of courRe, the Dishop of N atal- must be that 
the one "yas designetl to prefigure the other; and 
that Christ, our l
assover, is the substitute no,v for 
the great historic fact of the passover laInb slain on 
that 1llemoraLlc night of the 11130rcb of I "rael frOlll 
the thralldom and the bOIHlage of Egypt. 
I }}a!'s on to another truth, and a nlost suggestive 
and precious one it is for us. ....\fter the lanlb was 

lain and offered up, its blood '\"3S caught, "e are 
told, in a basin, a bunch of hyssop ,vas dipped into 
the ba"in, and the blood "
as "IHinlded on th
 door- 
})ost and the lintel of the house in ,\'hich the l:ullb 
,vas slain. TIere ,\'e have the proof that the atone- 
111ent nladc by the sacrifice of that lal11b "as the 
s:ìfcty of the children of I
rael. ""'hen the angel of 
death s,vept on strong pinion through the length and 
IJl"eadth of Egrl)t, on that nlemorable and :nvful 
night, and 'when he ,vished to a
certain "yhere he 

hould strike and 'where he should spare, "That guid- 
ed hinl? lIe did not ask ,\'hat "'ere the virtues of 
the father of the household ,\"ithin, that he nlight 

pare on account of thel11; nor ,,'hat "
ere the sins 
of the f:l1nily ,\'ithin the honse, that he nlight strike 
there. These '\'ere inquiries he did not institute. 
'rhe safety of the house ,\yas not the virtue of its 
imnateg, not the goodness of the :filther, nor the love 
of the lllother, nor the obedience of the chilùren- 
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virtues of course beautiful in their place; the safety 
of each hou
c in tha1 dark night, in the 111ÏÙSt of 
Egypt, 'nlS 
olnethillg outside, not any thing ,\-ithin; 
it was the Lloo<.1 f'})rinkled on thç lintel and door- 
po!'ts of the honse. The angel's n1Ïs::;ion ,,-a
 to 

trike - not ,,-here sin had been perpetrated ,,-ithin, 
but - ,,"here there w'as no blood upon the lintel; and 
the cOllllnand to the angel ".as to spare-not ,,-here 
there ,,-cre virtues in the JiyCS of the inInates of tIlt' 
house, but-,\-here there ,vas blood sprinkled vi
ibly 
upon the lintel and the door-posts of the hou
e. )Iag 
nificent, glorious truth! your safety i
 not the virtue
 
you haye practiced, nor the graces tlla t adorn you, 
nor the uniInpeachaùle spotles
lless of all your an- 
tecedents cOInùinec1- things in their place and of 
thmHselve:i dutiful and beautiful before Go(l and be- 
fore lllallkiuJ; your safety, rOnI' only safety, is in 
Llood f:hcd for you, not in any thing -lone by you. 
y our 8
lfety in the hour of death, your acquittal at 
the jlldgluent throne, your right to cyerlasting glory, 
the reason of your exeluption fronl all the curses 
that are "Titten in this hn'., is nothing done in you, 
nothing snftèred by you, nothing paid by yon; but 
.whoHy, solely, perfectly, and completely, tbe blood 
that has been shed by Christ our Passover, 
acrificed 
for us. 
 \nd if that blood be sprinkled upon you; 
if you have ,vashetl your robes, to use the language 
of the ....\pocalypse, ànd nlade them ,,-hite in the 
blood ûf the LaIno; neither sin, nor 83tan, nor life, 
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nor <leath, nor angel
, not" principalities, nor pow.er
, 
nor height, nor depth, nor fillY other Cl"efiture, 
hall 
be a LIe to separate yon froln the love of God that 
is in J esus (,hri
t our T
ord. "The blood of J esns 
Chri:,t lIi
 Son cleanseth fronl all sin." " "
 e have 
reIni

ion by ITi
 blood, eyen the forgiveness of sins." 
Do yon 1>clie\e that? IIave you trnst in that? 
Can yon lay the stress of your cyerlasting prospects 
upon this, that nothing done by you, nothing done 
in you, nothing pledged, pl'on1Í
ed, or paid by any 
one on earth, but that blood that has been shed for 
you-can you say this is enongh? Let the ni
hop 
of X atal quibble; let hill1 conjure up difficulties like 

pecters fronl the distant and the gloomy past; hut 
let the hlunblest Christian sar, and be assu
ed .whHe 
he says it, tbat it ,,-ill stand hÏIll in stead in that day, 
"I know., ".hateyer he kno".s, I kno,v in ,,,honl I 
have believed, an(t that Christ is able to keep ,,-hat 
I have conlnlÍtted to IIinl against that day, and to 
prec:ent nle faultlec:s before IIis presence In glory 
with exceeding joy." 
IIere, then, is the great truth of Chrilõ:t our Pass- 
over, sacrificed for us. ,,-rhat a pity that a Christian 
minister c:hould gh-e up so f:plcndid a lesson in def- 
erence to perplexing quibbles and difficulties, ,vhich 
in themselves arc not founded in filct, and ,vhich, 
if 've could not solve them, are not sufficient to di-;- 
prove a plain historical institution, inter,vovcn, like 
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,\
oof and "
arp, ,vith the ,,,hole texture of the Bible 
aud of Christianity. 
I take another lesson froln this BI0st precious in- 
stitution. '"fhe 1:un\> "
as not only foilain a sacritìce, 
and its blootl the shelter of every hon
e - just as 
Christ has been slain, not a luartyr, not a victiln, Lut 
a 
acrifice, and IIis hloo<1 the "helter of overy heart 
-but, as "
e read of that institution, after the huub 
"
as slain, an<.1 its blood had been the shelter, its 
Resh '\
as roasted, and ,vas eaten by the hou"'ehol<.1 
asselubled that 1l1emorable llight beneath the sbado,v 
of the blood-protected roof. 
But, ho,v do "
e explain this in reference to the 
great Antitype? It is here ,,-e haye the eXl)lana
ion: 
-" Except ye eat the flesh and drink the blood of 
the Son of nlan, ye have no life in you." It ,vas 
literally applied to the J e,,,-; you InUf't kill the b,nlb, 
you must 
hed its blood, that blood must be your 
})rotection; but except you cat its flesh, as God h:ls 
instituted, you can not ha,-e the enjopnent of all 
the fruits and the benefitb of that Divine institution. 
TIut ho,,
 e311 thi
 be applied to us? I answer, a 
Chrit'tian doc
 not feed upon Christ's righteousness, 
or upon Christ's pardon, but on Christ, to use the 
Scripture language; he eats the flesh, he drinks the 
blood of the Son of man, but not at the cOlllluunion- 
table, 'vhere ,,-e 111aterially eat bread and drink ,,-ine; 
but really and truly, because "pi ritually, by fhith, 
throughout his 'v hole life and conduct, froln time to 
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eternity. Let l11e explain it. If I "yere to tell you 
that a tree feeds upon air, and light, and sunshine, 
you "yould not imagine that I Incant to conyey that 
a tree masticates the air, and the light, and the sun- 
shine, as ) ou and I cat food. All that the phrase 
"yould convey to you, or to any intelligent n13n, 
,,'ould he, that the nature of a tree is such that h) 
its f3tructure it absorbs the light, and the air, and 
the snnshin
; and it grows in size and strength, 
and derives nutriment by doing so. In the S:ln1e 
DIanner ,yhen ,,-e S:ly,:t Christian eats the flesh and 
drinks the blood of the Son of Inan, ,ye do not l11ean 
that he literally nlasticates these, ,yhich is monstrous 
and absurd; but that just as the tree feeds upon 
light, and sunshine, and air, so the Christian, accord- 
ing to the very nature of his soul, fceds upon ,,-hat 
Chri"L is, is nourished and strengthened by the 
knowledge of \\yhat Chri:,t has done, and appropri. 
ates Christ, as the tree appropriates air, and light, 
and sunshine, that ,vhich is the nutrinlent of his 
soul, the joy of hi
 
pirit, and the hope of his heart, 
through cYerla
ting ages. Thû phrase is purely fig- 
llratÏ\-e, and 1:i llleant to convey, D0t that a Christian 
]iterally eats flesh and drinks blood at the I.Jord's 
table, ,vhich "youltl he n. nIonstrOllb carnal delusion; 
but that by the very n:lture of his soul, believing on 
and looking to the Lord Jesus Christ, he appro})l"i- 
ates froll1 IIin1 that 1inished right
ousnL
s, ,yhich is 
his trust, that atoning eft1cacy in I-Iis death ,vhich 
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is his pardon, that l)ea('e ,vhich he needs an1Ïdst tho 
,yorld's troubles, and that 1101)e ,vhich stretches into 
everlasting ages. ..And thus 3, Christian can say 
literally, .. I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in l11e; 
and tho life that I live I livo through tho power and 
faith of tho Son of God, "yho loved 1110 and gayo 
lIinlsclf for 1110!" IIore, then, )TOU havo tho pass- 
over L:unb parta1.en of. 
J.Jct )lIO notice, in the next placC', that the safety of 
the householJ, as I have :sho,vn you, "Tas derived 
'wholly fr01H the blood sprinkled on the thresholtl; but 
the inner conlfort of the Israelite, not,vithstanding 
thi
, 111ar not have been great. I can conceive that 
son1e l110ther cl:'\specl 11101'0 tightly in her arnlS her first- 
born, ,vhen she heanI the Leat of the angel's ,vings as 
he s"yept through every street in hroad Egypt, and as 
she listclleù to the "y
Ül that rose fr01H the next door, 
,vhere father and lllother gazed upon their first-born 
stricken dead by the angers breath; that she trelnbletl 
and fearpel, ,vhile her heart beat violently, dreading lest 
thp llext stroke should lay her first-born pale and cold 
beside her; ana she clasped it to her bosom only the 
1110re art1ently as 
he thought of and feared the death 
that nlight soon overtake it. But ,,-hat did her hus- 
band say to her: lIe said, " You are afraid, you are 
troubled; yon love your child, you clasp and hold it 
:f:lst, and you do "ell; but your 
afetr is not here, but 
there - the blood sprinkled on the lintel; and YOUT 
conlfort must be there also; and yon 111a)" ha,ye perfeût 
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peace, not ùecause yon arc excel1('nt, but because the 
bloorl of the lamb has heen 
prinklea upon the door- 
post." The inlnate of the ùlood-be
prillkled house, by 
doubts and fcar
, natural and to he expected, Ï1nperiled 
her conlfort; but these doubts and fears did not in the 
least f'hake her indestructible :o-afety before heaven and 
before earth. l\Iany true Christians -who approach the 
J.Jord's table come 'with doubts,-doubts that they can 
not keep do,,
n, fears that thrust up like bubbles from 
the depths of a deep sea, anxieties that they ".ould 
crush, but can not; and sometimes they say to theln- 
selves, ""yo ell, really, I begin ahnof't to doubt that I 

Hll a Chri:o:tian at all." This is not only likely, but 
COnn11011. Rnt ,,-hat is to be your peace? "Thence 
yonI' COlnfort? Not "Testling ".ith these doubt
, ana 
diflicn1tie
, and perplexities, that rise from the swalnp
 
of the ola Adatn ,vho stil1 clings to you, ana clasps 
you round. lour sense of peace, your enconragenlen
 
your jor, Illust be the blood that -was shed for you, and 
not the good things and the grand things that have 
been done by you. Y Ollr right and title to come to 
the Lord's table, is not your virtues, nor your charities, 
nor your goodnes-.:, nor any thing in you, nor any thing 
ùone by you; ùut ,vhat Christ has suffered for you, or 
the blood npon the lintel and the door-posts of yonr 
heart. "yo e 
hall nevor kno,v ,vhat the safety, and the 
peace, and the happines
, and the j()y of a Christian 
arc, tin ".e learn never by illtrospecti,.e looks to tr
. to 
pnnlp out peace find happiness frolll Our o,,-n enlpty 
6 
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hearts; but by looking out:5ide to sce ,,-hat 'vas done 
for us 1830 years ago; and, then, justified by faith, ,ve 
Bhall have peace ,vith God through Jesus Chri
t our 
Lord. Oll! ,,
ho, who ,vould ,,
illinglr give up so 
precious a truth, so suggestÏ\
e a lesson, so blessed a 
gOSI)cl as the gospel of the 1)assoycr, Christ our Pass- 
over, sacrificcd for us ! 
One thought n10re, and I have done. It is this:- 
There ,v ere t,,
o things in the })as:-:ovcr. First, the 
fhthcr had to take a lanlb, and he had to shed its blood 
-a painful act to 3, scnsitive mind. X 0 man can sce an 
aniulal die ,\
ithout feeling pain; and if "
e are the cause 
of that pain, ,,-e n1ust be the more grieved and vcxed. 
This "
as the painful part. But after the lamb ",.as 
slain, and cluring successive ages, there follo,,
ed what 
,vas the pleasant part-namely, the fhmily gathered 
round, ate the roaste<1 flcsh, ,,'ith bitter herbs, and a 
cup of ,vine; that ".as the pleasant, or the joyou
 part. 
In ancient Egypt, on that luemorable night, and <1uring 
after agcs, year by year, the poor J c,v had to do the 
painful part, ,vhich l\as to kill the lalub, as w.ell as to 
enjoy the pleasant part, .which 'nlS to drink the ,vine 
and cat the flesh. But in Christendom, Jnagnificent 
bequcst, glorious heritage ! Jesus took to IIÏ1uself all 
tile painful part, ana finishcd it ; and lIe has bequeath- 
ed to us all the pleasant lJart, the feast that succeeds 
the sacrifice. Our passovcr ,yn,s tinisherl 1830 years 
ago; but our feast upon the passover is continued ycar 
by year, till Christ return cro,vne\.l ,vith nlany cro"'lls. 
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THE EXODUS. 


I HA YE investigated the Bishop's objections to the 
fact of the passover. Contrary to the notion of this 
prelate, ,,
ho has "Titten ,vith great subtlety, hut ,vith 
great rashness upon these acts of ancient history, I 
have shown that the passoyer is an historic fact; that 
no nlml reading the Scriptures wÍth an iUlpartial and 
unprejudiced TIlilld can COTIle 10gical1y or reasonably 
to any other conclusion than tbat the passover was 
neither a nlyth nor a J e,vish traùition, but an insti- 
tution ba
ed on :fhct, and perpetuated by the Diyine 
conunand, till, having fulfilled its purpose, like the 
]llorning t,vilight, it ,vas resolved into the f'uu
hine 
that brightens n10re and 11101'0 into the noon of ever- 
lasting day. IIo"p the Bishop of K atal can 11lain- 
tain ,,-hat he has statecl upon this subject, it is hard 
to bay. Our ùle
sed I.Jord tells IIis disciples, "Go 
and find 3. placo where I nlay cat the l)assover." Can 
it be said, or ,vill any man maintain, that the Saviour 
accepted a tradition, a myth, a uS:lge unhistorical and 
unreal, anù thu
 celebrated an ancient sham as Ilis 
fhrewell to :111 econonlY that had sCITed. its object 
alHl was about to pat)s away? Or C3n the apol:\tlc 
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Paul have supposed that he ,,
as dealing with and 
sanctioning a mere Inyth ,vhen he saiù, "Christ our 
passover is sacrificed for us"? But apart altogether 
from these direct Sctiptural allusions to it, there i
 
the undeniable fact, that the passover perfectly fits 
the atoneJnflnt of Christ, and just as the key fits the 
w'ards of Brmnah's intricate lock, and proves that it 
"
as made for the lock, so the harmony between the 
!)assover ti fit has ceased and the atonell1(\nt that 
endures is so perfect, in its most Ininute details, that 
it is impossible to escape the conclusion that God 
instituted the one to set forth and foreshado,v the 
other. 
I pass on to another inquiry, to the results of ,vhich, 
as in all previou
 investigations, the Dishop object,; in 
the strongest ternl
. lIe nulÎlltains that the ,,-hole 
story of the Exodus and joun1ey through the ile
ert 
is incredible, or, to say the least, improbable. This is 
really monstrous-so nluch so, that to Christian minds 
the refutation of it nlHst appear unnecessary; but to 
young men ,,-ho havc read little on this once more 
rising controversy, these expositions must 1e usefu1. 
It is not for the 
ake of the Bif:hop of K ata1 that I 
".ould dispose of his difficulties, but because it gives 
an opportunity of replying to objections, obsolete and 
old, long and constantly urged. The truth is, the 
Bishop's objections are old ghosts conjured up by hiR 
episcopal incantatiún, clothed in the l
aiment of the 
nineteenth century, and paraded upon the stage of 
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the ,vorIJ. as if he had c:xcavatcll l11arvels and made 
hrilliant di"coycrics in virgin soil. 
The Bishop a""crts ycry strongly that it is alto- 
gethcr incredible, at all cyents highly Í1nproùable, that 
the I
raclites spent so luany years in the descrt, and 
ilHU1l1 in that ,,'ild and hleak .wildcrness food for them- 

ch'es, and pastnre for their cattle. lIe sa)?s, nndcr 
chapter xii., "The story," - as he phrases it in his 
contelnptnous tre:ttment of Scripture, ,,'hich to Christ- 
ian nlind
 is most distrcssing-" represents them as 
possessing these flocks and herds during the whole of 
the forty years ,vhich they spent in the wilderness. 
It-can not be pretcnded that the state of the country 
through ,,'hich they traveled has undergone any nlate- 
rial change fronl that time to this. It is described as 
heing then what it is now, a 'desert land,' a ' ,,?aste, 
howling ,,'ilderncs
,' Dcntcronolny xxxii. 10. "'....hy 
have ye brought the congregation of J chovah into 
this ,,'ilderness, that ".e and our cattle 
hould die 
there? ,.And wherefore have ye made us to COllle up 
out of Egypt, to bring us unto this cvil place? It is 
no place of '5eed, or of fig
, or of vine
, or of pome- 
granates; neither ù
 there any 'l()ater to drink I' " 
XUlllbers xx. 4, 5. Xow., says the Bishop, that 
lJcing the state of the desert, ho,y can ,,-e, as rational 
men, suppose that t" 0 millions of people, ,vith c'lttle 
find shecp, and flocks of illllucnse extent, lived in 3. 
dc"'crt whpre there "
as no water, - a "Y[lste, howling 
wildernc
s - with nothing sufficient to supply their 
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eyery-day ,,,,ants and necessities? The great an
wer, 
,vhatever iJuprobabilityappears to his mind, is, God 
so records it. I3ut if th(1 11i
hop had read the picture 
of the ""aste, howling ,,-ilderne
s fron1 1cginning to 
end, or rather, jf he ]lad not picked out the l}oints 
that suited his }H11"l'ose, and ignored and unpardonaùly 
pa

ea over the intiulations that cle
troy that }>urpo:-;e, 
he ,vonltl have come to a very ditferent but just con- 
clusion. It is quite true that the inspired pcnnU1U 
says, "lIe found him in a desert laud, and in the 
"a
te ho"ling "ilderness;" just ns the ni
hop quotes 
it. TIut ,,,hat docs the sacred pennlan add? " lIe 
111ade ]linl to ride on the high places of the earth, that 
he n1Ïght eat the increa"e of the fields; and he made 
hinl to suck honey out of the rock, and oil out of the 
flinty rock; butter of kine, nnd n1Ïlk of sheep, ,,,ith 
:filt of lamb", and rams of the breed of Da"han, aull 
goats, 
vith the fllt of kiùneys of ,vheat; and thou 
didst drink the pure blood of the grape." Let the 
ni
hop account for the f..'lct as he likes; it is neyer- 
theless stated in the one cJause it ,vas n. ,,"aste, ho,vl- 
ing .wildernes
, it 'Was a desert; but in the next, that 
God there gn.ve then1 milI
, and oil, and ]loney, and 
bread in inexhaustiùle abundance. Why has the 
Bishop passed by these Dlodifying statclno11ts? TIo 
is partial, querulous, blind. II(
 reads the :story of 
the exode as he reads the history of Jlerodotu
, Taci- 
tus, or Cæsar, only not so carefully. lIe forgets thn.t 
the .whole of Israel's history is upon a loftier plane, a 
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higher lcvcl, and mnia a celestial light. God in the 
)nil1
t of thcIn, tnrning rock into water, and show.crg 
into hrcad, is a
 rcal a fact as their march through 
the descrt, or their passage through the cloven bil- 
lows of the Red Sea. I ,yonld spccially urge on 
cvcry Christian, that it be borne in mind, in rcading 
the Scripturcs, that it is the Word of God ,vhich 
records the ,york of God; and the ,york of God 
".olùd Dot bc credible .were it not ,vritten in the 
'V ord of God, ,vhich is avo"rec1ly in
pired. God 
"':1:-; as much in the desert throngh 1vbich the 1srnel- 
ites pa
sed as lIe ,vas at the foundation of the ".orId, 
the creation of the stars, and the arrnngen1ent of the 
".hole universe. It is :1 sad tendency which in the 
present day l)erYade
 our literature to a very deplo- 
rable c"\:tcnt, the tendency to find a "Todd ".ithout a 
:Maker: life ".ithout a providence: tbe Bible ".ithout 
in
piration, and it
 history ".ithout God. "Tith the 
t'cttlcd helief that Deity ,vas vi
ibly and !'cn
ibly pre- 

cnt, and inuninent in all the history of Israel, its 
)no
t Bublimc acts bCCOlne not only credihl0 but rea- 
Fonable. God ,,"a.;; in the IÚllnr of cloud, God "\vns 
by the Red Sea, God ".a
 in Eg)1 t, God w.as in evcry 
chapter of that strange history. The history of the 
}
xodus is 
in1ply lifting up n. corner of the curtain, 
and lctting us see the facts that tran:o-:pire on carth, 
and tIle phenomena that fla
h through the 
ky as the 
lucre out,vard and yisible exponents of lIim whose 
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finger IS on t11e springs of the universe, and 'v hose 
foot prints arc 011 the sanùs of the desert. 
But tllCre is one glaring Llunder here, in relation to 
this })assage, perfectl unpardonable on the part of t11C 
Bishop - I mean unpardonable in him as a critic antI 
interpreter of Scril>ture. Speaking froln X luuber
 ÀX. 
4, 5, he f;ays: "Fronl this passage it appeal'
 also that 
the ,vater fronl the rock did /tot fono",
 thenl, as SOIlIC 
have suppose(
." lIe quotes the 'words of the Il1UrUIUr- 
ers, let it be observcd - " X either is there any 'n1ter 
to drink;" nnd then lIe says: "Fronl this pa
!'age it is 
})lain that the ,vater from the rock did not follow' the 
Israelites, as some have supposed." J ,yill not charge 
the Bishop \yith bcing intentionally dishonest. I think 
all controversy that inlputcs ulotives, or that supposcs 
or assunlt
s th:11 one of the controverfo::ialists is capable 
of deliberately Inisrepresenting, is to he deprecated; 
yet it is to lue Inost extraordinary that the Bishop 
should nlake an :1""ertioll fron1 the 20th chaptcr of the 
book of Ruulbers, that the "vater from the rock did 
llOt follo,v theIne The "Tord
 in K luubers xx. 5, are: 
"It is no })1ace of seed, or of fig
, or of vines or of 
})Onlegl'anates; neither is thero any "
ater to drink." 
That ,vas ,vhat the I
raelites cOln})lained of. The 
Bishop says: "FroBt this passage it appears also that 
the ,vater frolll the rock diù not follo,v theIn, as SOlne 
have Bupposed." TIc seenlS not to have read the chap- 
ter, for it ,vas after the Israelites nlurnlured that 
"there was no "
atcr," that God conlmanded 1\loses 
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to striko tho rock, and tho waters gushed forth. The 
Bishop a

lnnes that tho ,n1.tor fronl the rock ,,'"as not 
following thCJn, because they conlplained there ,vas no 
"'"a tel' ; ,vhereas their complaint of no ,vater was pre- 
yiou
 to the btriking of the rock, ana ,vas the occalSion 
of it:-; being 
truck, in order to 
 ielJ the ,vater, of the 
"
ant of "hich they so bitterly cOlnplained. Let us 
re:ld it, because it sho,,,"s the Bi
hop to be rash, and 
reckless, and unreliable. I ,vill venture to say that one 
of our 
llnday-school children ,,
ould have exposed the 
Bishop's error here most triulnphantly. I fear he 
needs to go to school to learn. Sunday-school children 
do not perpetrate blunders so palpably ullhistorical and 
unworthy. In the 20th chapter of the book of KUlll- 
bel's "re read at the secoud yerse the ,,,"ords of the com- 
plaint: "... \uJ thore "'"as no ,vater for the congrega- 
tion: aHd they gathered tlJCInseh-es together against 
)[u
e
 and again
t .... \aron. ...lnd the people chode ,vith 

[o
es, awl spake, f:aring, "r ould God that "re had 
died "rJwn our bret11ron aiod lJofore the Lord! And 
why have ye brought np the congregation of the Lord 
into this ,vilderncss, that ,ve and our cattle should die 
there? ,A.nt1 wherefore have ye TIlade us to COUle np 
out of Egypt, to bring us in unto this eyil p]are?" 
X o,v, as tho Bishop quotes, "It is no pl:lce of seed, or 
of fig
, or of yin(\
, or of pomegranates; neither is there 
any ,\ratcr to drink." "'Yherefore," says the Dishop, 
"the water ft'OIU the rock dit1110t follow thelll through 
the desert." "ell, road on. " .Ana )Iosc
 ana .Aaron 
G* 
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"went froln the l)rescnce of the assembly unto the door 
of the tabernacle of the congregation, and they fell 
upon their faces: and the glory of the J.Jord appeared 
unto them. And the Lord Bpake unto ]\108es, saying, 
Take the rod, and gather thou the asselnLly together, 
thou, and _\aron thy brother, and 8peak yc unto the 
rock before their eyes; and it shall give forth his 'water, 
ana thou shalt bring forth to thenl w.atel" out of the 
rock: so thou 
halt give the congregation and their 
beasts drink." The J3i:-;hop quotes the cOlnplaint, 
" there ".:18 no ,vater ;" the rock therefore evidently did 
not follo". them; it is all no myth - a .f:lbulous legend 
- incredible and subversive of the pretensions of the 
Pent:'tteuch. The historic staten1ent of l\Io
es clearly 
den10nstrntes that there was plenty of food for n1an, 
and grass for the cattle, and abnnt.lancc of water to 
drink. The ni
hop of Natal has nO,\T tiuIC to read the 
chapter. If he ,,-ill do so, he lllay discoyer that Dr. 
Colel180 is still ,vrong, and )Iosc
 still right. ....\notber 
edition of his" ork is about to COl11e out. I helieye it 
has already reached nearly t".enty thousand. I hope 
the powerful battery that has been opened npon his ab- 
sUl"ditie
, his inaccuracies, his n1isquotations, and his 
illogical :t:'lnacie
, \vill lead hiln, through God's grace, 
to correct ,\
hat he has "Titten, and to rel)cnt of the 
shock he has so ulHvarrantably conununicated to thou- 

anas in Christcndclll. 
But he follo,vs up his attack still fhrther, and quotes 
a long anc1 valuaùle passage frolll Canon Stanley, a man 
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of piety and learning - we hope ouly slightly, if actu- 
ally, tinged with the characteristic vie,vs of what i
 
('aBed tho broad school of theology. The Bishop says 
the whole peninsula of Sinai-of ,vhich rou ,vill find in 
Bagstor's Bible Son1e ac1lnirable maps; in ,vhich maps 
)?on TI1ar easily tra\;e the route of the Israelites -:\ 
route popularly and usually assumed to have been 
along the peninsula of Sinai, crossing the Red 
ea at 
Suez, luoving along the peninsula to,,-ard the Gulf of 
Elan, and thence north,vard to Canaan or Palestine. 
The Bishop quotes testimony froin Canon Stanley, to 
the effect that the ,,-hole of that peninsula is so bleak, 
that it is utterly in1possiLle - though 1\1oses asserts it, 
if l\1oses ever "ras a living person - to suppose that 
cattle and shecp could have had herbage to eat, or 
could have found ,vater to drink. Canon Stanley sars : 
" The ,vind drove us to shore - the shore of ,.ATabia 
and _\..sia. 'Ve Iandc(l in a driving sand-storm, and 
reached this place, ..c\.yun-Jlusa, the Wells of 1\loses. 
It is a (;trange 81>ot, this })lot of tamari
ks, ,,-ith its 

eyenteen ,\rell
, literally an island in the desert, and 
no\\' n
ca as the }{iclnnond of Suez - a con1parison 
whieh ehiefly (;crYe
 to sho,v wh
t a place Suez itself 
Jnust he. Bchind that .African range lay Egypt, with 
all its "
onacrs - the green fields of the Xile, the inL 
lnen
è citie
, the greatest n10nun1ents of lllunan po,,-er 
anù .wisdonl. On tltis ..L1siatic side begins Ùnl1
ediately 
a ide circle of 1 vel desert, stOlle, and sand, free as air, 
but with no trace of IHunan habitation or art, ,,-here 
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they Inight ,vander, as f
n' as they R
nv, for ever and 
ever. ..And bctween the t,,"O rolled the deep ,,-aters of 
the I:ed Sea, rising :nul f:ll1ing ,,-itlt the tides, 1vhich, 
except on its shores, llonc of theIH coulJ have seen- 
the tides of the great Indian Ocean, unlike the 8till, 
dead 'nlters of the 
Ieaiterrallean Sea. The ùay after 
leaving Ayun- 'lu
a ,'"as at first within f'ight of the blue 
channel of "the TIed Sea, hut soon Red Sea and all were 
lost in a "anù-stornl, ,,-hich lastcd the ,,,hole day. (I 
]J::lve retained this account of the salla-storIn, chiefly 
hecause it seeIllS to be a })henOHlenoll })cculiar to this 

pecial region. Vall Eglllont, Xiebuhr, l\liss 
[artilleau, 
all noticed it; and it w"as just as violent at the passage 
of a fricnd in 1841, aull again of another, t,vo l110nths 
after ourselves, in 1853.) Iluagine all distant objects 
lost entirely to view' - the sheets of sand floating along 
the sur:fi1.ce of the desert, like stremns of ,vater, the 
,vhole air filled ".ith a tempest of sand, driving in your 
flce like sleet. \,-.- e "ere undoubtedly on the track of 
the Israelites; anù ".e sa,v the s}H"ing which Inost 
travelers believe to be )Iarr..h, and the t\VO valleys, one 
of ".hich luust alnlost ccrtainly - both, perhaps-be 
Elinl. The general scenery is either ilnnlensc plains 
(i. e., bare an{l ban.en plains of saud, as described be- 
10\"), or, latterly, a succession of ,vatercourses (without 
'water, see below), exactly like the ùry bed of a Spanish 
river. These gulleys graclually bring you into the 
heart of strange bl'lck and ,vhite mountains. For the 
1}10st part the desel
t was absolutely bare, But the 
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two rivals for EIÏ1n are fringed with trees and shrubs, 
the first vegetaaon 'iDe have JJwt in tlte desert. First, 
there are the wila pahns, successors of the' threescore 
and ten,' not like those of Egypt or of pictures, but 
either a warf - that i
, trunkless - or else with savage, 
hairy trunks, ana branches all c1i
heYelea. Then there 
arc the feathery taIllarisks, here assun1Ïng gnarled 
boughs ana hoary heads, on "hose leaves is found ,,,hat 
the .Arabs can lnanna. Thirdly, there is the "yild 
acacia; ùut this is also tangled by its desert growth 
into a thicket- the tree of the burning bush and the 

hittim ,vood of the tabernacle. A stair of rock brought 
us into a glorious "Tady, inclosed bet,veen rea granite 
Jllountaills, descending precipitously upon the 
ands. I 
can not too often repeat that these ,vadys are exactly 
like rivcr
, except in having no water j and it is this 
appearance of torrent bed and banks, and clefts in the 
rock:3 for tributary streanls, and at tin1es even rushes 
and shruùs fringing their course, ,,'hich [JÜ 1 cs to tlte 
'l()/tole wild'rncss a doubly dry and thirsty aspect- 
si[lllS of ' nCller, 'loater eve'ry 'lchere, and not a drop to 
(ll'illl:.' " 
\\ e11, I have re:ld t,vo or three Pl0st excellent replies 
to these ol)jections, ,,'hieh 1 cordially reconln1end, be- 
cause I do not ,vant you to t:lke IUY opinion, ag if it 
stood alone. ....\. lnost pithy reply is wTiUcll by :l frien<.1 
of mine, 
!r. ::,a,ville. ...\. very able reply has ùeen "Tit- 
ten by )[r. John Collycr I\::night, of the British ::\!usClun. 
One of tho UIO:-:t remarkable, and to HIe 11loRt original, 
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and containing nllich suggestive TI1:ltter, h:lS been ,vrit. 
tcn by Dr. Bcke, a n1en1ber of the G-eographical Soci- 
ety, a COlnpetent alltiquari:ln ana gcographic:ll schol'u.. 
1 [e thinks, ,vhat is Ï1nportant, as con1Ïng fronl so good 
a judge, and st:ltes in his letter to the Bishop of X atal, 
" K O'V, in the first place, I can not adn1Ît that you have 
sali
tactorily controv<:rtctl Canon Stanley's argull1ent 
that, during the ages ,vhich have e1ap:-:c<.1 since the Ex- 
odus, con
iderable changes have taken place in the phy- 
sical condition of the Sinaitic l)enin"ula. On the COll- 
trary, I believe that very great changes have taken 
place, and that forlllerly the peninsula "ras far less in- 
ho
pit:lhle and barren than it is at the present day. 
'''''lthout entering into any lengthened details, I ,,'ill 
adduce a fe,v instances to sho,v that such n1ust be the 
case. "Thile "Titing these "lines, I read in The TiJnes 
ne"rspaper of the 31bt of October, that the British 
COllRUI at J edda, on the Arabian coast of the Red Sea, 
reports that the sea on that coast is gradually receding, 
o".ing to the forlnation of coral reefs! r.rhis must be 
uIHlerstooù to lHean, that 1 he coral reefs formed along 
the coast are being brought above the surface of the 
sea by a gradual rising of the land, offering to the eye 
of an ordinary observer the appearance of the recesf'ion 
of tho sea itself: Along the .African coast of the TIed 
Sea, the like phenomenon has been observed by nlyself 
and other travelers. Aud if we consider the statelnents 
of IIerodotus respecting the prÎ1neval condition of 
Egypt, and that of .Artclnidorus, to the effect that a 
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hranch of the ..Astabol'rrs, the Kile of the Ethiopian
, 
ficnt part of itR ,vaters into the neel Sea, near Ptolc- 
I11ais Thcron; an<l if further, ""C C0J11pare CI:uldius 
I
toIclny's description and map of the Upper Kile and 
its principal tributaries ,vith the actual courses of those 
rivers, 'yc must feel convinced that the same operation 
of nature has been going on ùuring ages. On the eac;;t- 
ern side of the ..Arabian peninsula, likewise, the Persian 
G-nlf has for )na1}y years past been kno,vn to be rapid- 
ly becon1Íng f'hallo,ver and more Iin1Ïted in extent. 
T Ii therto, the geological changes in those regions h:J,vc 
not attracted the notice they deserve; but ,vhcn the 
attention of geologists shall be dirccted to them, I haye 
no douht of their adopting the opinion, that ,vithin the 
hi::;torical period, those changes have been of sufficient 
nt110unt to affect ]naterially the physical form and con- 
t1ition of all tho
c countric!'." 
This reply to the ni
hop is c01uplcte ;, for what is the 
Bi
hop's a

urnptiun? That in the year 18G3, the pen- 
insula of Sinai, through ,vhich the Israelites passed, i
 
IJleak, l1esert, inhospitable, barren, ana 3 nla
s of rocks; 
ergo, says the TIishop, ,vith a leap over 3,000 years- 
which is a very ,viùe leap indeed - there ,\"as no foo<l 
:J,OOO years ago for the cattle of Israel. llut Dr. Beke 
f:ay
) what Canon 
tanley also hints, that there i
 re3.- 
!o-nTI to helieve that the de
ert is not no".. ,,-hat it ".as 
then; therefore heforc the Bishop can use the present 
<1eo.:crte<.1 and hlcrrl cOlH1ition of the peninsula of Sinai 
as an argulllCllt again
t the hi
toriû truth ana yeracity 
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of the 1\""ord of God, he mu
t be prepared to prove 
that tho penin:;;ula of lSG3 is }>reci
ely ,,
hat it w.as 3,000 
years ago. }
ut that great changes have passed on 
Eastern lands l11ay Le pro'
ed by refèrring to the state 
of l
alestine. 'Vhat is the picture of Palestine in the 
"..... ord of Goù? .A. lanù oYerflo,,
ing ,vith milk and 
honey, a land so rich anù so bcautiful that it "
as the 
1110"'t lo,'cly, and the Inost beautiful, and the Ino
t fer- 
tile of allland
. It "ras so np,vard
 of 2,000 J"c;u's ago. 
"""-hat is the condition of I
alestine n01\r? TIcaJ J..4a- 
lllartine or Chateaubriand on Pale:;;tine, - the Jno
t cx- 
quisite and poctical, yet historic and true de
cription
 
that I kno"r. "rhat do they describe? Cloven rocks, 
ùurniug 8al1<.ls, little stunted bits of corn, so stunted 
and so precarious that the so"yer never can c
llculate 
upon being the rcaper; the hoof of the Arab steed on 
the hot sand; the tcnt of the TIedouin in the desert; 
the burning sun; a sky as bra')s; ana a parched earth 
clovcn, as it thirst
 for the early alHl the latter rain
, 
and docs not receive then1; con
titute the exi
tillg con- 
dition of Palestine. Chateaubriand says, "....\.. soft ana 
chalky earth, ,,-hich has 1een formea by the gradual 
,vasting a"yay of the calcareous rocks, s"
allo,Ys np our 
footsteps. This portion of the country is so shocking- 
ly barren, that it docs not possess even the selnblance 
of a bit of moss. One cnn only di
coYcr here and there 
sonIC tufts of thorny plants, as pale as the soil that 
produced thClU, and coYercù ,,
ith aust, like the trees 
on the sides of our higlnvays during snmnler. The 
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nlountains present the S:11ne appearance, clotheù in 
,,-hite dust, ,vithout a "hade, ,vithout a tree', destitute 
1 . f " 
of herbage, an( Hot even possessIng a 
crap 0 lUOSS. 
""....- e perceiveù J ern
alem through :In opening in 
the Illountains. I did not at first know' ,,-hat it ,,-as. 
I believed it to be only a mass of shattered rocks. The 
sudden apparition of this city of desolations in the 
nÚù"t of such w'asted solituùes, }lad something about 
it fearful. She '\-as the Queen of the Desert." 
1lere is a parallel casc. Two thousand years ago, 
Palestine ,vas all that beauty, fertility, and cliIl1ate 
could Blakc it, or heart of inhabitant could desire. But 
in the prù
cnt day it is a bleak, L
trren, ,rasted desert. 
)light not the Bishol) have thought, if 
uch a change 
has taken place in the case of Palestine, that it is neith- 
er f'ingu1ar nor solitary if the peninsula of Sinai has 
experienccd a parallel deterioration? IIis reasoning is 
'\.orthle

, aud hi
 objections frivolous. ..At all cvcnts, 
the Bi
hop Blust pro\-c that the peninsula of 8inai, 
unlike Pah.'stilH..
, exists to-day as during the Exodus; 
:lud to do this he Inu
t get over the filcts adduced by 
Dr. Beke að well as those of Canon Stanley. 
J will not detain the reader too !r}J}O" with those f'rit- 
ö 
ical discn
::;ion
, I ,,
ill :u.1t1uce' what I think is the nlost 
l'ondu,in
 evidence that the l'Iosaic rccon1 is histori- 
eaU) true and inspired-the coïncil1ence, the In
lTel- 
ou
 coïncidcnce between the fhcts and phen0I11Cna l't- 
cordell there, and their InoraJ, Fpiritual, practical, 
HHl 
plainly intenLled application to the hearts and cOJlscien- 
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ces of all 11lankilld. But, before I do 80, I mnst notice 
one relnnining objection. The Bishop ohject!', at page 
48, in the strongcf\t tenlls, to the statClnent about the 
EÀodo in Exodus xIii. 18, w.hero we read-" The child- 
ren of I
racl "went np harne!o-
ed ont of the Ian a of 
Egypt." lIi
 o1Jjcction i
, "It i:i inconceivahle that 
these dow'n-trodden, oppre
sea people should haye 
been allowed ùy PJulraoh to l)os
e
s arln
, so as to 
turn out at a JUOnlent's notice 600,000 anncc1 BleIl. If 
Bud] a mighty host-nearly nine tinlcs as great as the 
,,
hole of "r ellington'
 arnlyat -\Vaterloo, (69,686 men, 
.L\li
on'811istory of Ein"ope, xix. p. 401)-had had 
nllS 
in their hand
, "Tould they not have riro;:en long ago for 
thcir liberty?" lIe forgets th'l.t the preci..::e nUlllber of 
years of their captivity "pere settled, and settled by 
God; ð.nd against llis decree their rebellion ,,
ould 
have been like the "Taves of the SC3 rising in insurrec- 
tion against the rooted anù eternal rock
. "Or, at all 
cvents, "Tould there hayc been no d'l.nger of thcil" 
rising?" lEs objection lies against the statenlent that 
the Iraclites "Tent forth 600,000 men, fully arnIca with 
swords, ,vith bo.ws, ,vith bucklers, and all the "pcapons 
of ancicnt ,,'ar. Our ans\ver is cOluplete. 'J.:'he "Tord 
" harnes
ed" in the I-lebrcw does not Inean universally 
or neccssarily, posses
ed of oftèllsive anns. The lIe- 
bre,v "Tord, as 8ho,,
n in llUlllcrous instanccs, dcnotes 
simply that they ,vcnt out, in order, in array, as the 
Romans ,vonld say, accincti, not a disorderly n10b, but 
as a regiment, corps, or battalion; whether ,vith arnlS, 
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or ,,
ithout arms, is not in que
tion ; it means in perfect 
array, \yithout confusion or disorder of any sort. ..Anel 
there are lll'lUY hints scatteretl throughout Exodus that 
when 'val" actually occurred it w'as a selection of pick- 
ed 111en, ana not the üOO,OOO \\'ho ,yere caIled upon to 
do battle. l
ut in thi:-; instance, too, the Bishop, from 
his long rc
idence mnong the _\frican Zulus, ,vho al- 
most made a convert of hinl, Jnust bavo forgotten the 
cmnmon usus loquendl, or habit of speech, in modern 
tiulcs. If the electric telegraph "
ere to bring ne"-8 
to-morro'\? (and it may bring the ne\\
s SOlne day) 
France has unÏ\rersally arnled, of conrse our ca1inet 
,,
ouhl in
tantIy see that the Guards and the Jiftcrent 
reginH
nts \verc all prepared to do-\dlat they \\-ill :11- 
,vays be ready to do-their duty. But at the smne 
tinle I do not think that Lord Paln1(
rston \, ould ever 
inlagine that 11
rance's arn1Ïng meant that the thirty- 
Rix Inillions that constitute tho population of that 
country ha(l each shouldered an Enfield rifle, and that 
the whole \n
re prepared to come down like an ava- 
lanche upon England. K obody but the Bishop of K a- 
tal could "0 undcrstana the telegraphic cOlun11uÜcation. 
"... e bhouh1 Ruppose that a nation ..lcting in this w'ay 
Ineant a nation acting through its constituted and re- 
cognized right arnl-its sohliers. Therefore, ,,-hen it 
is 
aid that the children of Israel \\.cnt out from Egypt 
into the ùc"ert armed, taking the IIcbrc" "
ord ".hich 
".p h:1.ve tran
latea "harnessed" in its most limited 

cn
e, all that it can Illcan is, that they "
ent out ".ith 
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:l sufficient guard, ,,'ith a sufficient body of defenders, 
brave men, able to do battle ,vith I
haraoh in the des- 
ert, and to defend their ,,'ivcs and their children, their 
tents and chattels, and all that they carried ,vith them. 
llaving noticed these diflicultics of the Dishop, I 
look at the great moral lessons that this must suggest 
to us all. First, it is said that the I
raelites, as they 
1uarcheù out of Egypt, ,vent out in haste. They felt 
they had long enough endured its burdens, toiled in its 
kilns, and eaten its bitter bread; and the instant that 
the announceUlent ,Y3.S giyen, or rather that the "Tord 
of cOllulland ,vas addressed to 
lose
, the leader of the 
hosts of I
raeI, not in confusion or disnlay, but organ- 
ized and disciplined, they luarchec1 in ha
te into the 
Jesert, and to,'\ard the land of Canaan. 'Vhen the 
order COlllCS frOlll the great Captain of the Faith to 
COllIe out of thi:3 ,vorId in ,vhich ,,'e are, of ,,'hich we 
are not, 'will ) ou be prepared to 8ay " Lord, now' let- 
te
t tllou thy servant depart in peace, for luine eyes 
have secn tllY salvation" ? 
But "'C read that .whcn the Israelites ,,"ent out in 
haste, the Egyptians, so far frOln interfering with their 
nUlrc11, felt so keenly the last blow that had been struck 
in their hOlnes, 011 their first-born throughout the ,,-hole 
land, that they hurried the Israelites out, 
aying, "".... e 
be all dead men," and they ""ere too thankful to get 
rid of them as fa
t as })ossible. Our sin::; should driye 
us froll1 ourselves; Christ's death, Christ's lo,e, Christ's 
promi::;r
, Christ's care should 'vean :lnl1 ,,'in us to lIinl- 
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self. Thank God, that many an Egypti:1n trouble beats 
upon us and iUIPcIs us; thank God, that lllany a glo- 
rious promi
e attracts us to Inuuanuel's lan(l. 
It is 4õ:'1id, in the next place, that the in!:5tant the Is- 
raelite
 hall Blade np their n1Ïnds to go, they " horro"
- 
etl " of the Egyptians je,yels, and rainlent, anù gold, 
and trinket
. The Dishop finds :findt with this as in- 
crediLle; but it is w.orthy of notice here, that the lIe- 
bre,v word which our translators have translated" bor- 
row'ed," literally and almost universally means asked, 
not borrouJed. The Bishop says it is very unlikely that 
the Egyptian ladies ,,
ould have given up their trinkets, 
or that they h:1.(l such trinkets to giye. But in the In- 
ternational Exhibition, you lllay haye seen the jew"els 
of an Egyptian I:Hly of great rank, ,,"ho liyed nearly 
3,000 years ago, in the right-hand gallery of the main 
n:lVC; l'
qui!'it
 golden trinkct
, of beautiful "
orkman- 

hip and 
hape, about 3,000 years old, probably 
iInilar 
to the very jew.els ,vhich the I
raelites asked from the 
Egyptians. There i
 a mora] je,velry more splendid 
and magnificent than all tbe je" elry of India or of the 
Eaf't. ..\n angel in the ...'\.pocalypsc ,va
 struck .with a 

pc('taclc such as he had neyer seen before - he sees n. 
great nulltitutlû clilnLing np the starrr steeps of hea- 
Ycn; arrcstcil bv their Hl:lO'nificence , he asks the inter- 
. .::> 
preting angel, """'"ho arc these that are arrayed in 
white rohe...., an<l,,"hcnce came they?" .A.llgels Illay at 
this nlOnll'llt he the 
pectators of belicver
 perf01ï11ing 
a grander exotIc, clilubing yet nobler steeps, and clad 
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'with ,vhite robcs, and covercd ,vith je,.rcls that glisten 
in the rays of an unsetting sun that by their f3plelldor 
pnt out all thc stars; and angcls Illay ask concerning 
that poor "-On1:1n, in that underground cellar; of that 
poor afflicted ola Inan, in that garret, of ,vhom the 
".orId says, IIo\v filthy, how. poor, ho,v ,yrctchcd, 110"r 
repulsiyc; ",,
ho are thcse arrayed in 'white robes? 
"rhence this splendor?" "These are they that caIne 
out of great tribulation;" out of garrcts and under- 
ground cellars; out of dirt, and rags, and poverty, antI 
dungeons; but" they have ,vashed their robes, and 
Jllade them ,,
hite ill the blood of the I
amb; and there- 
fore they arc before the throne of God, and they serve 
IIÏIn day and night ,,-ithout cea
illg." " "....hen I pass- 
etl by thee nOllC eye pitied thee, none had cOlnpassion 
upon thee; and ,vhen I l)assed by thee, and 100ketI 
upon thee, it "Tas the time of lo\"e. I spread IllY skirt 
oyer t hce, and covered thy nakedness. I "
ashed thee 
"Tith "
nter; I clothed thee ,vith broidered ,vork; I 
shod thee ,,-ith badger's skin; I girded thee ,,,,ith fine 
linen. I decked thee alsu .with ornanlent
, and I put 
.bracelets upon thy hands, and a chain on thy neck. 
.And I put a jew'el on thy forehead, and ear-rings in 
thine ears, and a beautiful cro.wn npon thine head. 
Thus ,vast thou decked ,vith gold find silver, find thy 
raiment ,vas of fine linen, and thy reno,vn ","cnt forth 
among the Leathpn, for thy beauty; for it ,vas perfect 
through my comeliness, which I had put upon thee, 
s
ith the Lord God." 
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Another lesson is suggested here. ThiH great multi- 
tude marched forth froBl tho city of nanle
es to Suc- 
coth, ntuubering, "-0 aro told, up,vard of two nlÎlIiolls 
of people. 'Vhat a startling exodus. That passover 
angel, ,,-hen he f'pread his ",.ing, and sw"ept through 
Egypt, o!)oned all tho gates of Eg)l)t, paralyzeù all 
the suhjects of Pharaoh, and let forth out of every 
dungeon, and cellar, and garret, that mighty host of 
captiyes, so recently toiling in the brick-kilns, no"r the 
heirs of a glory that should not fade, and of an inher- 
itance that shonld not pass a".ay. Then ,,-as partly 
fulfilled ,,
hat "ras pron1Ïsed to Abrahall1, that his seed 
!:5hould bo countless as the stars, innunlerable as the 
sands by the sea; and they did not retreat nor succulub 
until they crossed the ocean, ana in the beautiful lan- 
guago of tho fifteenth of Exodus, 1tliriam touched her 
harp, and celebratod the triumph of the Lord in the 
depths of the sea, anù )loses snng that song ,,"hich is 
called in the Apocalypse tho song of 1\loses and tho 
Lamb; and I
rael learnt, "K ot by n1ight, nor by 
po,,-er, but by nlY Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts." 
".... e are told that precisely at tho end of tho four 
hundred and thirty years, prcdi('ted as the length of 
their captivity, God's people 1:--rael, that very sallIe 
night, marched forth from Egypt. 11ere is the exact 
and literal fulfillment of Goel's DiyillO prediction. 1tlay 
,,-e not suppose that t hero is here 
olllething like n ,,-ar- 
rant, not for dogluatizing, but for inve
tigating the 
dates that relato to our future nbo? )lay not some of 
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th
 "ise and instructed I
raelites, having read that 
God told .L\braham tbat his children Fhoulcl sojourn 
430 years in Egypt, have investigated the nUll1ber of 
years they had 
pell in Egypt, and thence calculated 
110'V noar they ,yere to the exhaustion of the 430 years? 
And n1Ïght they not have said to the men of the brick- 
kilns, and the brick-makers in the ficlùs, "Dear Breth- 
ren, lift up your heads, your redclllPtion dra,vethnigh?" 
This is all that students of prophecy atteJl1pt to do. 
If it be true that the great epochs of prophetic chron- 
ology are rapidly exhausting, and that ,ye are every 
day approaching nearer to the end that ,,-ill 150lve and 
eÀplain them all; that ,ye are already at the Saturday 
evening of thp ,,-orld's long and "'"cary ,veek; is it a 
great crinH
 on their part to say to God's people, groan- 
ing under J
gYl)tian hondage - in the ,,-orld, not of it 
- ,yeary, sorrowful, })001", oppre
sed, often at their 
'v its' end, alw"ays passing through great tribulation, 
Dear brethren, lift up your heads, the hour of YOUl" 
n1agnificent exode is at hand, the day of your glorious 
deliverance da'\-l1s - a day 'v hen you ,\-ill exchange the 
brick-kilns of Egypt for the lnansions of your Father's 
house, and the oppression of the tyrant for the liberty 
,vhere,vith Christ makes IIis people free? 
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I '\ïLL enc1eavor to show ho". scientifically ignor- 
ant the Bi
hop of K atal is, when he maintains that 
the discoveries of science are incoillpatible w'ith por- 
tions of Scripture, and how. scientifically correct the 
Scripture is ,vherever, in its notice of out,vard phe- 
nOlnena, it touches the confines of science. It is no 
doubt true the Dible "
as not "Titten or intended to 
teach science. If "
e ,vish to be infonlled on geol- 
ogy, ,ve n1ust read the ,vorks of Sir Roderick 
)[urehison, Professor Sedgw.ick, IIugh D1iller, and 
other C0l11pctent expositors of that science. If you 
,vish to be informetl on the subject of astronomy, 
you must read the productions of IIerschel, Sir Isaac 
N e"
ton, :\ladler, the l1u'3sian astronOJner, and others 
,,
ho have distinguished themselves by their researches 
in the Eky, awl their accolnplisIllllents in that field. 
But if we ,vi!-'h to find the ,,-ay t') he:lxcll, 've lnust 
read the ".riting8 of :\loses, of Isaiah, of Ezekiel, of 
St. )Iatthew, of Ht. Paul, or of ")los08 and the pro 
phets," the Gospel
, anù the Epistles. At the same 
time the Bible recorù
, covering a l)criod of nearly 
2,000 years, lnust necessarily refer to many a phe- 
nomenon in nature ,,
hich science has unfolded aud 
'7 
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defined. But, instead of modern science conflicting 
with 
ro
es and the prophets, it "Till be found that 
,,,hereyer l\Io
eg or the "Titers of the Old Testament 
allude to l)henOIllenn in heaycn or earth, or speak of 
the action of cause and effect in the outer ,yorld, tbe 
language elnployed is inyariably scientifically exact. 

\nd hence n1Y inference is, that babblings and op- 
positions of science, fhl
ely so called, not true 
cience, 
may be quoted a
 opposetl to the claim
 of Scripture; 
but that true science, in its latest and Inost brilliant 
discoveries, ,,'ith unhesitating voice proclaims, "Thy 
"
ord, 0 God, is truth." 
In this lecture I ,viII bring for"Tard illnstration
 
of tIns, at least a fe", as specimens of many that 
Inight be adduced, did space permit, and the occa- 
sion require it. 
I ,,-ill go back to the Tery earliest 1\Iosaic record
. 
It is stated unquestionably, in the opening chal)ter 
of Genesis, that light existed before the sun. A 
portion of the language of the opening chapter of 
Genesis, Longinus, an emInent rhetorician, pronounced 
the sublimest sentence in any language, or in any 
book: ".c\nd God said, Let there be light; and there 
"as light." But, after the creation of light, .we find 
it stated that the ".ork of the fourth day "Tas, " Let 
there be lights in the firlnalnent of the heaven tu 
divide the day from the night; and let them be for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for years. 
And God made t",.o great lights; the sun, the greater 
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light, to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule tho 
night." The usual objection is, ho". ignorant "'a
 
:\loses! lIe actually has the stupidity to state that 
there ,vas light before the source of light ,yas cre- 
ated! Call any thing be more outrageous than this! 
But if so outrageous, ".ould you expect a man of 
COIlllnOll-sense to perpetrate such an outrage? If 
any of us had been writing about the source of light, 
,,'e neyer should have dreanled of talking of light 
Fpreading over the earth its beautiful nlantle, unless 
,,'e haa first stated or assunled the source of light-- 
the t.iun in the sky. .A.nd therefore the very fact that 
:.\105es deliberately states there ,,'as light before the 
SUll "'a
 appointed to give light is not the evidence 
of hi
 ignorance, but a presluuptive proof that thel e 
underlies it a deeper and more glorious thought. 
Let us ascertain how. modern science justifies )lo
es. 
III an admirable vohune hy I\:urtz, a GernIan writer, 
are 
et forth the links of connection bet,,-een the 
profound cst a
tronon1Ïcal discoveries and the nlost 
Finlple f'tatementR of the Word of God; and ,,'hat 
:1rf' the IllOst recent results of modern scientific in- 
vestigation. lIe sho,ys that lig1
 is not necessarily 
dependent on the sun. lIunIboldt, in his "Coslnos," 
f:ays- 


The northern light derh-es most of its importance from the fact 
that the earth becomes self-luminous, and shows itself in itself cap- 
able of devc10ping light; and the intensity of the terrestrial light, 
in cases of the brightest radiation toward the zenith, is resembled 
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by the light of the moon in its first quarter. Occasionally printed 
characters are read by this polar light without difficulty. 


'Vagner, another Gernlan "Triter, speaking of the 
northern light, and the natÏ\ es of the northern parts 
of Scotland, especially the Orkney and the Shetland 
Isles, must ùe able to confirm \vhat he says:- 


The northern light being an intermitting phenomenon, and ex- 
hibiting to us the change from light to darkness, independent of the 
sun, we may find in it an analogy to similar changes occurring upon 
the earth before the creation of the SUllo 


And lastly, Schubert, quoted by Kurtz, says:- 


May not that polar light, which is called the aurora of the X orth, 
be the last glittering light of a departed age of the world, in which 
the whole earth was inclosed in an expanse of aëria.l fluid, from 
which, through the agency of electro-magnetic forces, streamed 
forth an incomparably greater degree of light, accompanied with 
animating warm
h, almost in a similar mode to wbat still occurs 
in the luminous atmosphere of our sun? 


R 0'\-, here is the yery singular f:.lct, that to\vard the 
northern regions, around the pole, "e discover a per- 
petual light, having no uependcnce on, or connection 
,,-ith the sun. The inference of these able scientific 
men is, that such polar light is the last lingering 
memorial of a l)re-Adamite ,vorld, or at leaßt of our 
,vorlù before the ,york of the fourth day, 'when the 
sun ,vas appointed to rule the day, and the moon to 
rule the night. And if so, it "Toulù justify ,vbat 
geologists have noticed, that many of the . fossil re- 
mains of extinct species and genera have eyes that 
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indicate susceptibility of light, and must have lived 
where there "
as light. Therefore "TC argue frolH 
the remains of the polar light 
hilling independent 
of the sun, 
o bright that printed letters Can be reaù 
in it, that there has been 3. light, in all probability, 
long before the sun's body ,vas created, as "ell as 
long hefore the bun's present office ".as appointed; 
and that that light began "yhen God said, "Let 
therc 1e light, and there "as light." 
IIaving given the scientific reply, ".hich to my 
n1Ïnd is most conc1usiYc, I must notice a distinction 
of very great ilnportance. "Then it is said in the 
pa-':"'lge I have read, or rather referred to, from 
Genesi
, "Let thero bc light," the Hebrew ,yorù 


is i':
. 


"
\nd Goù said, Let there be light 'i";
 (olel') ; and 
there ".as light." But in the record of the ".ork of 
the fourth day ,YO reaù, ".And God made t".o great 
light q," it is in the IIebrew-

:j:
 ::
.:J n-:
?n :;
-r
 
('eaasa ElolLim etlL-slLcnci llam''Hlaa1"otlt) ; 'W here the 
word used is not bara, 'created,' but aas , , consti- 
tuted,' ana the ".ord for light is not O'll'r, light, as in 
Yer
c 3, bu1 'Jnaarotll, which Incans light-carriers or 
bearers. God, as recorded in Gene
is, on the fOlu.th 
day .-1ill not create the sun, for the body of the sun 
Inay hayc cxi
tca n1Ïllions of years before, but con- 
stituted, or set the sun and the Illoon to be link-car- 
riers, light-Lcarers, in order to illun1Înate tho inhab 
it:luts of this globc; in other "
ord
, lIe diù not 
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first create the sun and the Inoon on the fourth day, 
hut lIe so constituted thClll on that day that toward:i 
our econo1ny they sustained a definite Dlission to re- 
flect ,vhat lIe had created three days before, light 
upon a world that otherwise ,vould haye been in 
darkness. 
Where it is said, lIe ulade the sun and the moon, 
it has been urged as an ohjection that lIe i::, said to 
luake the "stars" also. N ow', "
e can delnonstrate 
that the fixed stars are vastly older than the globe. 
For instance, a star of the twelfth Jnagllitude Dlnst 
haxe existed 4,000 y.ears. The ,yay w'e calculate is 
this: Light traxels ,,-ith tre1nenc1ous velocity. I mn 
about to state perhaps ,vhat seelllS a truifnn, and not 
necessary to be to1<.l to IHcn ,vho have read upon this 
subject, but I must do 
o for the sake of the ignorant 
or less instructed, to ,,-ho1n the objections of Dr. 
Colel1so are directed. V\"" e kno.w' that light trayels 
".ith a velocity 60 great, that it takes a ray of light 
only eight nlinntes to travel from the snn to this 
earth; so that if you look npon the SUll at noonday, 
at t,\ elve o'clock, you do not see the snn as he is at 
that 111oll1ent, but as he "
as eight n1Ïnutes beforc- 
the light taking that tinle to traycl. K O\\
, it can be 
proved that there are stars of the t,velfth Inagnitude 
,,
hose light '\
ould take about 4,000 years to traxel 
to our earth; fiud there arc stars that have been 
deillonstrated by IIerschel to be so distant, that a 
ray of light has beeu traveling from them for millions 
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of yearB, and it has only reached our earth ,vithin the 
1:18t few years. K ow., if that be tbe case, then ".e 
know that these stars must haye existed millions of 

.cars before. Then ,,'hat is meant by )Ioscs saying, 
" lIe made the sun and the moon to be light bearers, 
and the stars also?" The nns,ver i...:, the last ".ords 
are simply a suppleillental rClllark. lIe nutde tbe sun 
and the moon to sustain a definite relation to onr 
".orld and tl1(\ stars; for he i
 speaking not of crea- 
tiye acts, but of relative uses. "lIe Dlade the SUll 
and the n100n to be lights, and the stars al::,o." But 
if it should be said that this seems to imply that He 
then created the stars, I answ"er, Job, probably as old 
as 
Ioses, and ".hose ,vritings on those eastern plaill
 
of Shinar are so rich and beautiful, and ftùl of thought, 
expressly states tbat the stars exbted ,vhen this earth 
'\":1S created; for he tells us in his 38th chapter, at the 
4th verse, " 'Yhere 'Wast thou" (God is the 
peaker) 
"".hen I laiJ the foundations of the earth; ,vhen 
the morning stars sang together ?"-tbe idea being 
that the nlorning btars ".ere present, spectators of 
the creation of our orb, and ,,'ere not created on the 
fourth day, but constituted in Lheir relation to be 
light reflectors to the ".orIJ that 1l0\V is. The heay- 
cnly bodics b('ar traces of being created opaque, and 
suL::-cquently being nlade huuinous, or light-gi \ ing. 
IIow docs the sun give light? The Inost recent dis- 
co, cries are, that the body of the sun is just what 
the language of )Io
e
 ".ould lead us to conclude- 
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a dark, or opaque body, and tbat the ,,"'ny he gives 
light i
 by a hllninous nt11l0!-'phere. So that we infer 
frolll the lallgurrge of 1Ioi'es preci
ely 'what is the de- 
duction of lllodern science, that God on the fourth 
drry gathered up the 
cattered light, leaving about the 
pole a dinl 1l1CIllOrial of its existence, concentrated 
that light in the sun, :1nd lurrde the F1U1 rclrrti\cly the 
Feryant of our globe, hy reflecting his light upon 
the ,,-orld, :1nd enrrlJling nun1 to ]'('rrd, ,valk, ana w.ork, 
and so nlÌnJ the duties and fulfill the responsibilities 
of life. 
We also read that ,vhile Goa on the fourth day 
COlli'tituted the SUIl ana the n10011 to diviùe the day 
from the night, IIe 8rrid also, "I..et the111 be for signs 
and for 
easolls." .t\ "k the n1ariner upon the tenl- 
pestnous and stormy ocean "rhat he could do "rithout 
lJi::s o1

r\ratiol1s of the stars. The primeval decree 
of the Almighty i", that the strrrs shall be to the 
srrilor 011 the ocean's bo"om the 1l1eanS of deterIuining 
his longitude, or his place npon the sea. So bcien- 
tifically correct is ,Iosc
, so stupidly Llundering are 
his opponents. 
In the 26th page of his introduction, the Bishop 
states, in a foot-note, his participation impliedly in 
great doubts ,vhether nl
n1 be not much older than 
6,000 years ago. The Bishop is the greatest living 
doubter upon earth. It is all doubts froln beginning 
to end. The unhappy prelate breathes doubts, and 
eats doubts, and liyes in doubts, till doubts seem to 
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ùe assin1Ïlated to, and incorporated ,vith his very 
n:11u1'e. lIe scems to think it vcry douùtftù "Thcthcr 
man ùe only û,OOO years old. And, secondly, one of 
the "Triters of the "Essays and llcyie,vs," Profcssor 
J o".ctt, a nlost accoinpli,hed scholar, and Profc
sor 
of Greek in the Univer
ity of Oxford, 
ays, "It is 
po
siblc" (no"T, I say it is itnpossible); "and it may 
one day he kno,,?n " (I say, that at the present day it 
is know'n to be the reverse) "that Illankind spread 
not froIlI one, but froin many centres originally;" 
that is, instead of one Admn and Eye, there may have 
ùecn half-a-dozcn scattered over the globe, each race 
having a distinct and independent primeval parentage. 
These are very grave and serious ohjections. )lyan- 
s,,?ers are not tbe product of IllY reasoning, but the 
conc1usion" of the most cOInpetent authorities. First, 
it haq Leen stated Ly Augu,tine, one of the Inost 
c\ angelical alltl excellent of the Father
, .1V'ldlzl'Jn est 
crea uræ Venus quod non in lt01nine posset ag/losci: 
"There is nu hin..l of creature 'which lllight not be 
recognized lIi nlan." ulnbreit, a Gernlall .writer, 
t,:1"
: "In the naU1e of lllan laV' the si
ificant idea 
J "' .::> 
that he "as the representative of the .whole earth, 
conlprchending it a
 its lord and ruler in his OWI1 
form." Sir Charles Lyell, one of the most enlÏnent 
gcologist
, 

ys-al)(.l this is a conclusiyc ans,,?er:- 
"On grounds which Inay be terIned ,trictly geolog- 
il.al Illay be inferred the recent datc of the creation 
of Jn
n." Prcfe

or Owen, a lh'ing clllinent physio- 
7* 
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logist and con1parative anaton1ist, 
ays, "
Ian is the 
sole species of his genus, and the sole representative 
of his order." .And La"Tence F:n

, "The hlnnall 
. . 
species is single, and all the differences ,,'hich it ex- 
hibits are to Le regarded as merely Yarietie
." ..\..nd 
1>1'ofesso1' O\\"'en says again, in oppo
ition to Dar'win, 
that" There is furnished the confutation of the no- 
tion of the transforn1ation of the ap
 into the n1an." 
K obody DO,,-aÙ'lYs, ,,-ho understands the c1en1ents 
of geology, ,vill deny that this earth is Bullions of 
years old-the history in Genc
is being merely that 
of the constitution of the dyna'Sty of D1an, ,,-ith all 
that relates to it. But ,re lllaintaill that the fir8t 
ycrse in Genesis precisely describes the great geolog- 
ical period. "In the beginning God created the 
he
n en and the earth." 
" In the beginning." "Then ,vas that? "..And the 
'V ord," says J o11n, "".as in the beginning," - i. e., 
eternity. "In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth." "Then about to introduce the dynasty 
of Inan, he tells us, by l\lose
, that at that period" the 
earth ,,-as desolation and eluptincss." I ma) call it 
""Teck and ruin," indicating a previous organized 
state, but, for some reasons ,,'e know' not, then fallen 
iuto rUin. "
\nd the Spirit of God moved upon the 
f:'lce of the ,vaters;" that is, "_\.nd the Spirit of God 
kept fluttering like a dove on the f:lce of the ,vaters." 
N ow', remember the ,,-ord::;, "The Spirit descended 
npon Jesus like a dove," and you identify the Third 
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Penson of the TrinIty here indicatcd, as bringing all 
out of confusion. Then" God saià, Let there be light, 
and there "ras light." 
 O\V, \vhat "
e contend is, that 
,vhilst the great geological epochs demonstrate that 
this earth is millions - I use a rough and yague ,vortl 
- of years olù, all geological induction demonstrates 
that man is not more than G,OOO years oltl. 'V"hen I 
was adducing illuç;trations of the Flood, I brought il- 
lustrations of the occurrence of the Flood frolll sources 
that ni:;;:hop Colenso could not deny. I nlentioned to 
you then, that, in \",hat is called the drift, next to the 
alluvÎloJl, ,,'hieh last belongs to luan, and till .We 
COUH} to this last portion of the earth geologists deny 
that there is a traco of lnan; and the only trace of 
Ulan is found upon the 1110re surface of the earth; 
while the traces of the fish and of all the other races of 
creatures that once liveù are fOlinù deep down in the 
diflèrent geological strata. So that, if \\ e had not 
one ".onl fronl l\Iose
, and if )10se8 \vere altogether 
bid a
idc, \n3 (':111 <1(,I11onst1'ate the untruthfulness of 
this 6tatell1ent, that nlall i8 of ancient origin, or that" c 
!o-prmlg fron1 different c('ntor
, or that he is aboye 6,000 
) cafS oltl as a tlynasty, the date of his introduction 
on our orb, according to the Scripture testinlony. 
IJa,.ing noticcfl thù:;(\ ÍIllportant truths, I turn to 
SOllle of the Ininor incidental proofs of scientific accu- 
racy of statOlllcnt contained in other parts of the Scrip- 
ture. T.et ns turn now to J4cyiticus. I read there 
, 
"The life of the flesh is in the Llootl." ,,-r-here did 
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Ioses get this information? "\Yere it pos
ible to ask 
the 11l0St accollipli
heJ EurgeOìì:3 of the d:1Ys of I
scnla- 
I)ius, tbey could give you no infonnation. Bnt every 

 
enlightened and intelligent surgeon of l110dern times 
will tell you that in the blood there is a living principle, 
and that the life of the body is derived from it. licnee 
the ablest lllcdÏcal man, ".hen callcd to a paticnt, kno\v! 
that the last thing he ,,'ill do is to Lleed his patient, be- 
cau::;e he takes a
vay the capital on ".hieh he ,vorks, 
and on ,,'hich he can dra,v íòr that patient's recovery. 
Nothing but the direst necesf:ity ,vill conlpel hiln; be- 
cause 1110dern I)hysiological and nledical science has 
demon::;trated that 
Ioses, in Leyiticus, stated \vhat ,vas 
an actual truth, \vherever he got it, and ho.wever he 
learnt it, that the life is in the blood. 
In DeuteronolllY xxxii. 2, ,,"e read, "
ly doctrine 
shall drop as the rain, IllY speech shall distill as the 
dew." These ,,"ords are not vaguely used. 'rhey hold 
the kno,vledge of the most exact and accurate science. 
lIe says, first of all, "lUy doctrine shall drop as the 
rain." IIo,v docs the rain fall? It drops. But ,vhat 
is a very recent discovery of the nature of the creation 
of de"r ? You kno,v that ,vhen spirits are formcd it 
is the vapor that goes off froln the boiling liquid or 
substance that is turned into spirit, condensed by cold. 
}{ain drops; that is literally and strictly true. IIo,v is 
dc\v created? It is literally distilled. It is the con.. 
densation of the ".atery vapor that fioatç; near the sur- 
fl\ce of the earth. 'l"hat ,vas not kno".n a hundred 
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years ngo. Then how' did 
Io!'cs kno\v it ? lIe speaks 
in l:ll'guage lnost cx:wt; the rain drops, the dew' is dis- 
tilled. The di!'cIosnre of nIodern observation is that 
the dú\v docs not drop, that it docs not f
ll from the 
cloud!o-, that it i
 the condensation of ".atery vapor that 
floats upon the surfiwe of the eartb. Therefore )108e8 
w'as scientifically right, and his objectors are scientifi- 
cally wrong. 
Let Ine give you another illustration of the same 
thing. In l>sahn cxlvii. 16, 'we read, "8no\v like ".001;" 

no'v falling like \\yool. ""'hat is the Ineaning of this? 
It can not be that :--no\v fhIIs in the 
hape of "yool, for 
every body knO\VS that sno,v-flakes do not assume the 
t;hape of ".001. Then \\-hat can be meant by the PsalIn- 
ist saying that sno,v fhlls 1ike ".001? Sno\v is as es- 
Eential to keep up in ,,"inter the \\yarrnth of the carth 
from ,,"hich you expect to draw your fhture crop
, as 
wool is to keep up the \\ armth of a 
hecp, and to Inain- 
tain it living on tbe hill-side. In otber words, ,,-hen 
the frost becoßlcs so intense that all ycgetable life 
'would be eÁtinguished, the sno"., by a beautiftÙ pro- 
CC!,-.':, begins to filll, covers up the earth ,vith its flakes, 
and these flakes do for the cart:l precisely \\"hat ,vool 
doc
 for :1 sheep - kecps it \\-arnl, or prcycnts it 
ink- 
iug to a tCIllperatnre so far belo". zero that ,,"ould Le 
de4ructi \-e to all vegctable life. '.VLere did the Psalm- 
ist get this infornlation that the "llO\V is like "roo], or 
,yhy did he u
c an illustration that till ,,-ithin the last 
perhaps fifty or hundred years Inust have ùeen thougbt 
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by superficial readers absurd and unnatural ? We an- 
8wer that the Psahnist "
as scientifically right and his 
ohjectors are ,\ rong. 
I turn, in the next place, to a very rCInarkable pas- 
sage in the Book of Ecc1esia
tes, full of instructive 
thoughts, and in the very first chapter, at the beginning. 
It is 'written there, "The "
ords of the Preacher; vanity 
of vanities; aU ic; vanity." Then the 5th vcrse, "The 
sun also ariscth, and the sun goeth down, and hasteth 
to his pl:1ce where he arose." Let me eXI)lain that in 
the 6th verse the ,,,ord " ,,-ind " is rC:111y a n1Ïstake. In 
thc IIebrc"
 it is ,. he," referring to \\-hat he has he en 

pcaking of prcvionsly, the !Sun. In the Septuagint it 
is expres
ly statctl, "the Fun." So let us read the t\\
O 
ver
cs again: 5th Yer!'c; "The sun also ari
eth, and 
the sun goeth down, and ha
teth to hi
 place ,,,here he 
aro!'e. The snn goeth to\\
anl the south, and turneth 
about toward the north;" and then
 "the ".ind ,rhirl- 
cth about continually, auJ rcturneth again according to 
his circuits." '"\f o\\r, this language seems all perplexity 
and I11ystery till you rCl1lCmber the follo\ving :fhcts. 
First, day and night are referred to by the appearance 
of the son above the horizon in his transit from tbe 
east unto the "ycst, ,,-here he hasteneth. But in the 
neÅ t passage, "The sun goeth to,'\ard the south, and 
turneth about unto the north," w'e find the astronon1Ï- 
(':1.1 truth, speakin s popularly, stated of the annual 
course of the sun. llaving spoken of his daily course 
froBl the cast to the ,vest, he no,,? speaks of his annual 
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coursc. For I need not 
tate, except for the sake of 
bOlnc voun a readers , that ,vhile the earth has a nlotioll 
01 0 
011 its axi
, rotating in t,,-enty-four hours, it has a IllO- 
tion in his orbit, going oyer it in the coursc of 365! 
days. ",.. ell no,,,,, having stated his rotating on its axis 
in twenty-four hours, he then cxplains its Illotion in its 
orbit; namely, that the anllual apparent course of the 
sun is through the b\relye signs of the zodiac, advancing 
ii"om the equinoctial southward to the Tropic of Capri- 
corn, fronl which he turneth about to the north until 
he reache:, the Tropic of Cancer. So that in this very 
pa

age you ha\
e, first of all, a beautiful description of 
the earth's rotation on its axis, or day and night; and 
you h:1\"c, sccondly, an exact scientific Jcscription of 
the 
un lllarching apparently to us in his orbit, consti- 
tuting in that Jnarch the varied and the beautiful sea- 
sons which "we all know. 
,And then he aad
, in the next place, "The .wind 
,vhirleth about continually, and returneth again ac- 
cording to his circuits." 'V"hat can be the meaning of 
this ? .A
k _\.dluiral Fitzroy, a very COll1petent author- 
ity, ".hose signal drum at each 
eaport saves many a 
gallant lli'lriner froIn a ".atcry grave, and Jl1::Lny a ship 
from shipwreck. \\T e ]un"e been accustOlllcd to think 
th:1t when a gale of wind blows, it starts fronl a point, 
f.J:1Y bouth-\vc:--t, anù it blows in a direct line north-errst. 
X 0"., that i
 the connnun populrrr notion, and it has 
he en for hundredç; of years the common popular opin- 
1011. But what is the discovery of those ,,,ho haye 
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studied it? That all 
torlllS arc cycloiùal, and that 
they COlllC and strike in cùdies anù in circles, not in di- 
rect lines. In other "
orJs, they haye disco\rered in 
the nineteenth century ,,-bat Solomon stated 977 ye:l1'
 
beforc the birth of Christ, that "thc ,vinJ ,vhirleth 
about continually, aud returneth again according to 
his circuits," his goings rouud; in other "Tord::;, the 
cycloidal direction of storms. 
I,et lnc refer to another pas
nge froBl this very chnp- 
ter, again to sho". hO"T scientifically correct is the lan- 
guage of Scripture. In the 
eventh "e1':::,e he says, 
" .1\.11 the rivers rnn into the sea, yet the sea i
 not full ; 
unto the place froul ,dlCnce the rivers conIC, thither 
they return again." ""-hat is the llleaning of this? The 
answer is, the aqueous circulation; only a recent sci- 
entific discovcry. 
\ll the riyers, the TI1fUlle
, the 
lis- 
si
sippi, the ::\Iissonri, the Danube, the Ithone, the 
Ithine, the Forth, the Dee, come from the sea; and 
acc<?rding to the language of SOIOlllOIl here in this very 
passage, they not only all corne from tbe sea, but they 
all run into the sea, and )- et the sea is not full. The 
snn hovers over the ocean, ,,-hich, ,vith its bright, 
glealning eye, ever 100kR np to hinl; he exacts from 
the ocean a trihute of ,\-atery vapor by the fervor of 
his heat; he giyes the clouds charge of that ,vatcry 
vapor; they ('arry it in their fleecy folJs over lllany 3- 
broad ncre and luany a lofty mountain. ""'-hen the cold 
chill of the air in its circuits touches thelll, the vapor 
is condensed; just as if you apply a colù object to the 
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steaDl rushing fronl a tea-kettle, it .will be condensed 
into ,nltcr. The ,vater falls upon the hills, the hills 
pour down the "
atcrs in the shape of corrie
, as \VC 
caU them in the IIighlands; these corries swell into 
8tre:l1ns, these stremns into great rivers, these rivers 
pour into the ocean; yet the ocean i
 not fun, because 
it only recûives ,vhat it originally gave. IIo,v literally 
exact is the langunge of the inspired "Titer. 
Let me turn to another passage, that you may see 
w hat outrageous nonsense some n1en Bpeak against the 
Dihle. In Job XXyi. 7, "
e read, "lIe hangeth the 
earth upon nothing." ...\.nd this is not peculiar to Job; 
sin1ilar expressions occnr in various portions of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. N O'V, "That is the opin- 
ion of tbe modern llindoos? It is this; that the 
earth is a vast plain; that there is an ocean of milk 
round it, then there is an ocean of ,,-ine, thell there is 
an ocean of lHltter, then an ocean of SOlllething else; 
but that it is one vast plain; ana when they have been 
a
kcd what it stands upon, they anSl\-er, upon an ele- 
})hant. i\.nd "That aoes the elephant stand upon? 
Upon a tortoise. Gut ,vhat does it stand upon? There 
they stop. Then ,vhat '\T:1S the ancient notion of the 
n10st accOIllplished and gifted })hilosophers? Plato 
thought that the earth '\"as in a f:tate of constant osci]- 
lation; but bow it ".a
, or ,vhat its support ,va
, they 
barely iUlagined. Then I ask you, 'where aid Job get 
what to Plato, anù to f:;ocrates, ana to ,A.ri
totle, w'ould 
have appearcù as nonsense, what the IIindoo regal"ds 
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as the very height of absurdity; ,,-here did Job get this 
information that" lIe hangeth the earth upon noth- 
ing ?" The answer is, that the Eastcrn patriarch, if 
he did not kno"
 tl1 great law of gravitation, at least 
has expressed hilnself by the inspiration of One that 
did kno,v-precisely the disclosure of modern astro- 
non1Ïcal science-that the earth gravitates tow.ard the 
sun, the central body, and that literally God ha
 hung 
the earth u!)on nothing. 
,.Again, Job Fays, " lIe stretcheth out tae north over 
the mnpty placc." N o"r, .we have navigators ,vho have 
nearly reached tbe Korth Pole, Lut they kne,v nothing 
of that. 'V'hat is nleant, then, Ly Job saying, "lIe 
Rtretcheth out the north over the empty place?" 
'\Thy "cInpty place" a
!'ociated ,vith the north? Sir 
John IIerschel finds that the Clll})ty portion of the fir- 
lllfunent, cnlpty of stars cOlllparatively, is at the North 
Pole. But hO"T did Job kno,y that? lIe that in
pirecl 
hil11 taught hilll to express himself in language scien- 
tifically accurate and exact. 
Again, Job says, " lie m'lketh ,veight for the winds." 
'-ro a COn1l110n luind, unacquainted "Tith science, that 
,vould appear outrageous. Then ho,v do you explain 
it ? I "Till explain it by an incident. 'Vhen Galileo 
,,-as sent into prison because he had the impudence to 
say in the hearing of the Pope of Rome and the cardi- 
nals of that day, ,yho, mind you, "
ere infallible, that 
the sun diel not go round the earth, but that the earth 
took the trouble of going round the sun, he ,vas de- 
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1l0unccd by infldlibility as a heretic, he 'nlS scnt to 
In'ison, anù suùjcctcd to the 1110st cruel trcatIncnt, he- 
c:.1use he' st'ltcd "rhat ,vas ,,-ritten long ago in the 
,,;ord of God, and what all science has since justified. 
But one day a person who ,vas appointed to make a 
pun1p, in order to bring ,vater out of a very deep ,,-ell, 
c:une to Galileo, or rather .was permitted to approach 
Galileo ill prison, to ask hÏIn to explaillllow it came to 
pass that in this ,veil ,vhich ,vas only 40 feet deep, he 
could not get the pump to c1r
nv ,,-atel' so as to supply 
,vhat the household required, as essential to its comfurt, 
if not its very existence. Galileo said, "I Lelieve it is 
owing, but I Jllust not !State it, or IllY in1prisoIllnent 
,,'ould continue, to the ",.cight of the ,vind, or the 
,,'cight of the atnlosphere." And "\vhat is the fact? 
That the atmospheric prcssure is exactly equal to a 
cohnnn of "rater of 33 feet deep; anù that if you put 
a p\unp into a ,vcll 3(; feet dcep, it \\ illllot bring ,vater 
up; but if you put a PlUU}) into a ".ell 30, or 29 feet 
deep, it ,,-ill bring "rater up. "Thy? Because the 
prcssure of the atInosphere is equal to the ,,-eight of a 
column of ,vater 33 feet deep. Galileo instantly guess- 

d, or rather calculated, ,,
hat must Le true; and that 
estÌInate of the astrononler in prison 'Was a brilliant 
C'olnUlcntary upon Job on the plains of Shinar, " lIe 
Inakcth weight for the ,vinds." So bcientifically cor- 
rect is Scripture; so scicntifically ,,-rong "ere the in- 
fllllible cardinals and pope of that day. 
Let me luention another, perhaps a nutCh lSlualler in- 
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stance. In Job xiv. 8, ,,,,c read, "Though the root 
thereof "
ax old in the earth, and the stock thereof die 
in the ground; yet through the scent of 'water it ,,'ill 
bud, and bring fOI:th boughs like a plant." K o,,
, no 
yery recent discovery, anel the re
nlt of Inicroscopic in- 
f:.pection, is, that the leaves of })lants are respiratory 
organs, and in thesc leaves are vessels of 
ecretio11. 
And thereforc the language of Job, that though the 
root has died, and though the stock thereof has flliled, 
yet if there be leaves left, through the 
cent of ,vater, 
the tree ,,
ill bud again; that is, strictly and botanically 
true. 
One of the prophets, IIabakknk, Fays, "Though the 
fig-tree shall not bl08,",0111." The language is peculiar, 
" Though the fig-tree shallllot blossOln." "That is the 
f:.1ct? The edible fig is the blo
'om of the fig-tree; 
and, in strictly scientific language, the receptacle con- 
taining 3. large nlunber of n1Ïllute unsexual flo"Ters 
gro,,
ing to a succulent base. The fig-tree has no blos- 
SOIn; or, rather, its blossom is the fig; and therefore 
the language of the prophet is strictly, beautifully, and 
scientifically exact. 
Let me quote another })assage. In Job xxxviii. 31, 
,ve read, "Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades ?" It long puzzled cOlnmentators to settle 
,vhat could be the lneaning of the influences of the 
Pleiades. 1\Iaeller, a celebrated l{n
sian 3strol1on10r, 
says, " I reganl the Pleiades"- he is not spcaking fronl 
a Scriptural point of vic\v, but Inercly giving his inJe- 
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pendent conclusion; a conclusion fonned on scientific 
grounlIs, or rather on the use of his telescope, and ,vith- 
out the least reference to the language of J ob,- 


I regard tbe Pleiades as the central group to the whole astral 
s,"stem and tbe fixeù stars, even to its outer limits, markeù by the 
Milky 'Vay; and I regard Alcyone as that star of all others com- 
posing the group which is favored by most of the probabilities as 
being the true central sun of the universe. 


Job speaks of the attractions of the Pleiades; the 
a
trononler only the other day discoyered that ,Alcyone, 
,vhich is distant frolu us thirty-one and a half million 
tin1es the distance of the sun frolu the earth, is in all 
probability a central Slln. ""'ho kno,vs but there, 
throned in nlajesty, magnificence, and glory, may be 
lIe ,,-ho malle all, aIlll ,,'ithout ,vhom nothing "
as 
Inade thnt ,,
as lnade. At all event
, ,,
e find, that 
,vhile all the planets that constitute our solar systenl 
- the earth, the 11100n (it
 satellite), Jupiter, Baturn, 
::\Iars, anù others are all revolving round the sun as 
their center, that our sun, ,vith all his planets, and our 
earth among the rest, is but a tiny group mnid thou- 

ands of vaster and more magnificent groups revolving 
rounù one central Fun, ..Alcyone; that sun the center of 
the a
tral li'y
t('nl. .1\nd hence the very beautiful 
thought, so heautifully expressed by Job, is the most 
cÀaet 
cientific discovery - a discovery made only 
within the last few years. 
T.et TIle pa
s to another passage in DeuterOnOlllY 
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xxxii. 24. I have put each dow'n as I gathered, or 
found it out; I Inight have arranged them perhaps 
better, but the instruction is the same. In Deuteron- 
onlY xxxii. 
-!, w'e tintl this strange language, " They 
8hall be burnt ,,-ith hunger, anù deyourcd ,vith burn- 
ing heat." Till recent discoveries in chelnistry, it "-a
 
Inatter of perplexity ,,-hat could be meant by being 
told, "They shall be burnt with hunger." Burnt ,vith 
fire ,,-e all understand; but burnt ,,-ith hunger seems 
altogether a mystery. nut it eX})l.esses the most exact 
scientific truth. A Inall that dies of hunger is literally 
and truly burnt to deatb. You ask how'? 'Vhy be- 
cause the atmosphere he breathes, containing oxygen 
- that sub
tance that rusts iron by acting on it - if 
he docs not take food, and therefore has no carbon fur- 
nished, ,\"hich is neccs
ary to constitute, by its contact 
w'ith oxygen in tll(' hunlan lungs, the vital ,,-aflnth of 
the hun1an boày, the o),.ygen acts npon the tissues, and 
111)011 the lungs thcnlSelYe
, and a luan that dies of hun- 
ger i
 literally and truly hurnt to death.. That .which 
is the n10st recent discovc I'Y of science "was ,yell kno.wn 
to ){o:"es; ana yet this rash Bishop tells us that 1\10ses 
dia not know science, nnd that to expect that he ,,-ould 
8peak scicntificaIly exact, is to expect -what is extrava- 
gant and nbsurd; a.nd that he learnt in Natal a great 
deal l110re than l\Ioses lenrnt froB1 Goù .....\lmighty. You 
yourselves can judge ,vhich sl)caks truth. 
I ,,
ill take one n10re passage, and thcn close, not 
ii'om want of others, but ii'onl 'vant of space. It is in 
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2 Peter iii. 10; in that memorable passage, ,vhich I 
haye illustrated in l11Y book, 
'Rede}nption J)rauxth 
.J..\í.gll," in connection with prophetic investigation. II
 
tl'lb us, "But the day of the Lord will COl11e as a thief 
in the night; in the ,vhich the heavcns l"11all pa
s a,,-ay 
,,-ith a great noise, and the elcments shall l11elt ,,-ith 
ferycnt heat, the earth also ana the ".orks that are 
therein shall be burned up." Then in the 7th verse, 
"The heavens and the earth, ,,-hich are no\v, by the 
same ".ord, are kept in store, reserved unto fire ;" liter- 
ally tran
latec1, as 1\11'. Ed,vard Bishop Elliot has sho.wn 
eonclusivc1y in his" IIoræ Apocalypticæ," "The earth 
t hat now' i
, being stored with fire, is reserved against 
the judglnent and perdition of ungodly men." K OT({, 
in what rc
pect is this correct? \Ylll it be said by any 
one that the earth is stored ,,-ith fire? I once said, 
"The earth seeIns a solid globe; but there is reason to 
believe t11at the "hole interior of our globe is one 
ocean of Hlolten or 1iquid fire." Thi8 ,,-as attacked as 
heing outrag:ous and absurd. I put the question to 
Sir I
oaerick .l'[nrchison, "IIave you any reason to be- 
1ie\-
 that the interior of the earth i
 any thing like 
,,-hat I yenturet! to de
cribe ?" 
 ot having the kno,v- 
lctlgc that he had, I "as too happy to get the opinion 
of such a man. lIe said, " I infer fron1 the increase of 
temperature in deep shafts, and also from forlner and 
pn.'sent outùurst
 of igneous matter, that the existence 
of a central heat can not, in 111Y opinion, be denied." 
Sir Dayid Brewster, one of the lUOst accoillplished 
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philosophers of the day, stated to the University of 
Eilinbtugh only last year, -" lluprisoning undcr its 
elastic crust fire and ,vater, and other clements of dan- 
ger, their explosive.., forces are exhausted ill the carth- 
quake, and find vent in the volcano - the safety-valve 
of the great caldron \\yhich boils beneath our feet." 
And a vcry eluinent geologist says that, to him, "It 
is a marvel that there is not a conflagration every day;" 
3ud the induction of all that havc studied the subject 
is just ,vhat I ventured to state. A" ful thought! 
The very earth on ,,-hich our houses, and our castles, 
and our bank
, and our warehouses are built, is just a 
charged live shell. The mere surface, a fe,v thousand 
feet in depth, is the shell; but the interior, SOlne 
 ,000 
n1Îles dianleter, i
 one ocean of surging fire: and God 
has only to withdra.w the repressive force, and the ele- 
l11ents shall nlClt ,vith fervent heat, and the earth and 
the thing
 that are therein f;hall all be burned up. 
Let rue also notice, in the next place, the expression, 
that "the he3.vcns," nleanillg the atInosphere, "shall 
})ass a,nty ,vith a great no:se." The IHonlcnt that such 
a catastrophe shall take place, the result, from the 
union of oxygen "yith hydrogen, and other gases liber- 
ated by intense heat, ,vill a "Taken the lllost trenlendous 
and over\\Thelming crashes, and sounds, and thunder, that 
ever reverberated in the universe. And ,vhen Peter 
says that t, the elements shall melt ,vith fervent heat," 
see ho,v scientific:ùly exact is the language of the ,Apos- 
tle. "Shall melt." The iron on your streets is melt- 
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lug. 'Yhat IS rust? - Burning. Every clmnent has 
heen burnt. r:ust is 
ilnply the result of the oxygen 
of the air burning up the iron. If the .L\.postle had 

:lil1, "The clcn1ent
 f--hall burn," cvery scientific man 
".ould have :--aid, IIo,v ignorant Peter must lw.Ye been! 
'Yhy, the granite has been melted already, it 'nlS once 
liquit1. The iron, the gold that you find in tIle qun.rtz, 
in tIle crevices and fissures of the rock, it has been 
IncIted already. ....\nù therefore, in language exactly 
scientific, 1>eter says, not they shall be bnrnt, but" they 
shallluelt ,,"ith fervent heat." 
X ow, I ".ill not dwe\l longer upon these, except to 
f'ay that geology comes up fi'on1 its f:ccret recesses ladcn 
with it:i richest and its I1l0St recent phenomena, ana 
f::1Y8, "Thy word, 0 God, is truth." .. \stronomy conICS 
down fronl sweeping through infinite 
pace, .weighing 
and counting the stars in their courses, and says, "Thy 
".ord, 0 God, is truth." And the hearts and the con- 
sciences of Christendom, the thousands that the Bible 
has enlightened, the hearts it has cheered, the con- 
sciences it has pacified, the souls it has filled with hopes 
that can not die, say from their deepest experience, 
"Thy word, 0 God, is trnth." It ,dll be denlonstratet1, 
the longer that the ,vorlù lives, ho\\
 exactly the in- 

pin,a pennlcn ,,-rote - ho,v rashly a bishop and his 
followl'rs h:1 ye 
pokell. 
It is ilnportant to repeat that t.he Bible 'was neithC'r 
Jneant 110r iu:-,pirC'll to teach geology, astronolny, Of 
botany. These f'cicnces rest on human observation allll 
8 
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induction. l
ut it is alike interesting and useful to no- 
tice th:lt 
cripture in none of its alln
iYe referenct's to 
natural phenolnena dOl's viulence to what the telescope 
. , 
of the :t
tronolner or the han1nler of the geologi
t b:l
 
disclo:,eJ, and that nl:tny of the cXIH'e
sions elnploycd 
by the s:1creò penmen full)" coyer - if, indeed, they 
do not ò.esigneal)" contain - the ripest ana most recent 
conclusions of 3cientific rcs(':1rch. In this rc
pect alone 
it 
t:1IH1
 high as }w:ly('n i
 above the (':lIth - :1bo\"(' 
ana apart tì'olu the Sh:1"'tcr
 of India, the a:-:troIogies of 
.Egypt, the astrononlY of Ptolelny, or the cosmology 
of the Greeks. Science has nothing to fear fronl tlJC 
Bible, and the Bible has nothing to fear froln sciencc.* 


ill Sce for scicntific and monumental illustrations of Scripture an 
able work, entitled, CI Science and Reyca1ed ReHgion," by the Rev. n 
Saville. 
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TOE author of the ,,-ork on ,çhich in stlcce;:)
i\"'e 
lectur
 I rote made 
ome strictures, re v '1U'ds )Ioses 
,er:- much as a myth or of doubtful existence, and 
if he did exi
 that he did not write the Pentateuch; 
and it be wrote any portion of the Pentateuch, it W3.5 
a compilation ûf tàble
 traditioru; stories drifted 
along the currents of the world, which he worked 
np and pieced to ether after his own funcy, and ac- 
cording to hi - own taste. The 
atiour, how-e,er, 

tate" (.John v. 46, ... ,;) that 
o intimately connected 
i belief in the divine leQ'ation of }f0"e--: the ancient 
serTant, with fuith in IIim5elf: the Lor
 that the 
repudiation of uch belief i" lo
rically followed bY' a 
rejecteil Lord, :lntl 3. repudiated Go
el. Belief in 
"hat )I
s wrote is distinctlY' and nece
'ari1y con- 
nected with faith in what J e
U5 i..... If then )lo
e8 
wrote tàble.. if he wa
 a compiler of idle and Ull- 
hi
toric tale .. borne down on the traditions of thb 
pre
 nt world, how can we jtl5tify the Redeemer' 
..or
., how caD we belieY'e that ,.. The Truth' ac- 
cept 
J testimony from 3 mere romancist; that the 
Prin(. 
 of glory recognized 3. tä1e-writer as a wit- 
D 
S to bb gre3tn _ and his mission 
 The BÏ5hop, 
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like the J e,v in the days of our Lord, rejects 
1oses; 
and if his logic halts not in its march, it D1USt neces- 
sarily lead hilll to l
eject Christ and Chri
tianitr. 
According to the Sayionr's ".ords, Genesis and Rev- 
elation, the Old and the K <n\- 1.:'estalnputs, are In- 
tilnately and. in
eparably linked together. 
1oses, 
the servant, nnd Christ, the nla
ter, bear definite 
and inde
tructible relntions the one to the other. 
In his ".ords the TIedecnler recognizes )1osc8 3S a 
personal existence; he recognizes certain "writing" 
also, for he U:5l1
 the ,,-ord ",vrote" or ",vritings" 
as a
sociated ,,-ith the n:lll1e ana tho pen of l\Ioses ; 
ana so recognizing theIll he recognizo
 the Penta- 
teuch as 11art of the inspired ".ord of God. The 
Saviour asserts, 'L II
 "Tote of DIe." If l\1ose8 "was 
a collector of ancient and broken traclition
, ,vhich 
had 110 foundation in fact, or in authentic lJÏstory; 
if his writings are no n10re hi
toricnl than tbe "Pil- 
grin1's Progrc:"s," or any sinlÏlar book got up for in- 
struction, but not ùasea 0n historic f..'let, ho"r can ".e 
explain the TIedeCluer's "yorù8? "That hermon could 
the Bishop of K atal preach upon these t,vo texts, 
" lIe "Toto of nle." "If ye beliove not his ,vritings, 
how. shall ye believe Iny ".ords?" So clearly has 
l\Ioses ,vrittcn, so intelligiLle docs his "Titing still 
rCluain, that the man ,vho is Inost intÏ1natcly versed 
in the ,vritings of J\1oses ,vill be the rcadiest to re- 
ceive the office, and the teaching, and the character 
of Jesus. 
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In what sense or shape dill 
Ioses ,vrite of IIÏIu? 
First, he Illust haye recei,-cd f'pecial iIl!'piration fronl 
on high to be a11e to do so; and, secondly, froIu 
distinct and exprc
si\"e references contained in the 
K e\\r Testalueut scriptures anù quotations fronl his 
writings awl aIIusions to the sYIubols and types he 
enlploy
, we learn that there is 3. gospel according 
to the }>cntateuch, as true an(l as real as the go
pel 
according to St. John, but not so clear, because life 
and iUlnlortality were not then so 
uny brought to 
light. 
l\Ioses IÏ\
ec1 some 1,400 years before the birth of 
Christ. IIis writings had been in the hands, I might 
F:ay, in the hearts, unquestionably in the homes of 
the J e,,"s for upwards of a thousand years. _<\nd so 
dearly ana cogently, according to the Sayiour's own 
statcnlent, aid he "Tite of Jesus, that if you will not 
rceci\ e the photograph you must reject the original. 
lIe who repucli:ltcs the inspircù nrtist's creation, done 
1,400 years before, can not recognize the grand orig- 
inal, \\ hen he breaks upon the "
orld like the sun in 
his Illorning brightness. "There then docs )loses 
speak, or rather ,,-rite of Cbrist? If be docs so nt 
all, he mu
t 113\"e had ceh
!'tial guidance to portray 
w hat was not yet actual; hi
 pen I11USt })3.Ye con- 
ducteJ down all iIl
piration that directctl hinl to 
record nnd 
ketch dIe likene
s of the ::;on of God. 
l\[o
es could not }wxe seen Chri
t, for he 'was not 

'et born in the flesh. lIe could not ha\-e gue

cJ, 
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for the touches are too cxact, the likeness too per- 
fect; it is iInpossiLle to belicye that 
1oses could 
have stu1l1blcd acciùcntally upon a picture ".hich tho 
l110re it is exalnined and cOInpared ,,'ith the grana 
original, turns out to be visibly more and 1110re the 
inl!)reSS of a divine an<1 inspired guiJallcc. rrhe fact 
that 1\loses so ".roto of Christ is proof that 1\1ose8 
must have Lern inspired. But 'What nlalc$ the dis- 
coverr of the imposture possibl(1 and casy, if inlpos- 
ture there 'Was, is the filct that "he wrute," that thr 
language of the Redeenler is "his "ritings." N O\V, 
had it ùeen a floating trat1itioll, hanùed froln lllouth 
to nlouth along the successive generations of the 
Jewish I>cople, it Inight lun e becoIne brighter a
 the 
rIsIng snn CallIe nearer, anù it n1Íght have been rc- 
touched by the ingenuity of those that wi
hed to 
tshow that tll(> one 'was a prediction of the other. 
13ut ".e kno\\r that his writings existed in :111 their 
integrity, ahllost contenlporaneonsly ,,,ith the 11e- 
bre\v COlnnlon"
calth. ,,\ kno\v that nearly 300 
years before the birth of our Hayiour, the Old Test- 

unent ,vas translated into Greek, and in the Septu- 
agint fornl it exists at this nloment, accessible to 
cycry one ,,'ho can read that language. J\1oses 
therefore "Tas COllll11ittcd to the issues of hi
 haying 
"Titten ,,'hat he bclieycd to b(\ the picture of Christ, 
ana he left us the nleans of ascertaiuing ho\v :fiu. he 
prophesied ,vhat "ras actual historic trut1), 0[' }]O'V 
far he dre\v upon his iluagination for fanciful forlHs 
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,,'ith "which to charnl a people, anù create a ,vild 
and delusive hope ,vhirh conlt1 not be realized. 
r-rake, therefore, the portrait of J esns, as sketched 
hy the pCIl; or, if you 1ike, dra,vn by the IJencil 
of )[oses; and take the portrait of Jesus, as given 
in the gOf:pel of ::\1atthe,v, ,,-here '\"e have one pro- 
file; in Luke the oppo
ite profile; in :\1ark a three- 
qnarter L'1Ce; in John the l)erfect fullness and the 
inner depths of that heart of. hearts, and the infinite 
,,'isdom of One wrho 
pal.e as nc,,"er lllan Fpake, and 
loved as never n1an loved. Take the full and perfect 
picture of Jesus sketched by the four Evangelists; 
compare ,,'hat 1\105es .wrote with ,,,hat they lun'e 
\\Titten; anJ. if 
Ioses did not sketch what is justi- 
fied by what they haye .written, then l\Ioses was a 
f:llse prophet; anJ. I3ishop Colenso IS right, and 
l\Ioses is altogether ,vrong. 
I proceed to adùuce the instances of allusion to 
Christ by 1\1oses. I ,,'ill here notice a yery interesting 
thet; I ,,-ill not sayan intentional predietion of the 
Sa.yiour, but certainly a coincidence so yh-id and re- 
Jl1arkable, that I think it is not unlikely a prophecy. 
If ,,'e turn to the 5th chapter of the nook of Genesis, 
,,'e shall find there the na111es of the antedihlYian pa- 
triarch
, beginning ,\"ith ..Adam and ending ,,-ith K oah : 
in the 3ù Yerse, _\ùaIll and Seth; in tho 6th Yorse, Enos: 
in the 9th, Cainan; in the 12th, :rUahalaleel; in the 
15th, :Jared, or 1"" areù; in the 21 st, Enoch; in the 25th, 
)Icthusclah; in the 26th, Lamech; anù in the last verse 
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of all, X oah. It is IllOst relnarkaLle, that if w'e trans. 
late the
(' ten IIebre"
 nalues, from ,A.datu to Noah, ,,
e 

han find that literally translated froln the IIebre"
, 
. 
they an} as fonow
 :-,Ad:Ull, "luau in the iluage of 
God ;" 
heth, "suùstituteù ùy;" Enos, "l11:1U in u1Ïs. 
ery;" Caillall, "hunenting;" )Iahalalecl, "the 1les:-;ed 
God;" Y ared, "shall conlè down;" ..LEllUcb, "teach. 
ing ;" )lethuselah, "hi
 death ,,'ill 
cnd ;" Lalnech, "to 
the hunlùle;" X oah, "rest, or consolation." These 
n:unes, designedly or ulHlesignedly I can not venture 
to say, arc lat1cn ,,
ith the nlost precious and distincth'e 
truthg of Christianity, anù fOrIn a prophecy fronl the 
pen of )Iose
, of the nature of that sacrifice in ,vhich 
he trusted, an<1 in ,,
hich ,ve glory. 
The next ,vriting of J c"'u
 to ùe fOlmd in the pages 
of 
Ioses, is in the proillisc, "lIe," the seed of the 
w'onlan: not" she," as the Ronlnn Catholics unhappily 
translate it in thl'ir translation frOJI1 the Vulgate. rrhe 
lIcLre"
 pronoun is lllasculine, not fen1Ïnine. In the 
Septuagint translation it is in the lllasculine gender 
also. .A:nd therefore the English authorized version 
gives the just translation; "lIe," the 
ceù of the ,\
o. 
ll1an, "shall bruise thy head," speaking to the serpent, 
":\nd thou shalt ùruise his heel." Explain the "
ords, 
and they llleall this: that SOlne one descended of the 
"
Olnan shoulù crush the hea<1 of, that is, yitally ,,
oluHl, 
the treacherous serpent, 
atall; anù that this one who 
should thus crush the serpent's head, should in the 
achieven1ent of the victory suffer partial nnd tenlporary 
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crippling, if T nl:lY use the 'worù, in his heel; so that 
the ultin1ate ll1arch to victory and uniyersality of the 
gospel of Chri
t 
hould so far ùe ilnpeded. That this 
Vt as not a lucre random prediction is plain fronl allu- 
sions to it in suùsequent portions of the Book of Gen- 
eSI::;. "In thy seed," the S
l1ne, the ".olnan's seed, 
" shall all the nations of the earth be blessed." _\.gain, 
in Genesb xii. 3,-" In thee," speaking of a person, 
"shaH all f
llnilies of the earth be blessed." IIere, 
then, is the yery first preaching of the gospel under 
the 
hallo,,
 of the ,valls of Pal'adi
e, and amidst the 
chill that fell upon t,,?O IllUllan hearts Vt?hen sin disturb- 
ed the conscience, darkened the mind, and brought 
clouds in the sky, and mists npon the earth, and gave 
startling and inlpressive testin10ny that a great catas- 
trophe bad overtaken the dynasty of Illan. Was tbis 
pron1Í:;e fulfilled? It ,,-as that on ,,
bich hUlnanity 
kept afloat for 2,000 years before the deluge; it "
as 
that to ,,
hich the eres and the hearts of Israel looked, 
and the ,\
orlù's gray fathers clung, an1Ídst dreary and 
dark and desolate ages; and it is that which tbe "Tit- 
ers in the 1) e"
 Tc
taIl1ent expressly justify as a pre- 
diction of the 
Hh'cnt of Chril;;t. 
For, in Galatians iv. 
4, it is '\Titten, "'Yhen the fnllnes
 of the titne "
as 
C0111e, God Fent forth Iris Son, n1ad
 of a ",'on1an." 
But that text is inexplicahle, unless in the Jight of 
whnt l\!uscs ,vrote conccrning Christ. ...\gain, 'We are 
told in 1 John iii. 8 : u. The Son of God ,vas lnanifested, 
that he nlight destroy the ,yorks of the devil." If we 
8* 
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take these tw.o text
, we shall find they are just the 
historic staten1cnt of the fulfilhnent of 'what )loses 
wrote, or rather ".hat ßloses record::; of ".hat God saia 
4,000 ) cars and np".ards before the Christian era. And 
what is a Fort of collateral, though not in itself a reli- 
able proof of the reality of this allu
ion, is the fact 
that Volney, the infidel '\Titer, ,\.ho baù no ta
te and 
no love for authentic Chrif'tianity, reports, "There ex- 
ists a tradition eyery ,\'hore in antiquity of the expect- 
ed conqueror of the serpent, a Divine persoll, born of 
a "rOlnan, 'who w.as expected to con1e." The" Edin- 
burgh Ilcviû'v" says, ""rhe u1iraculous conception of 
the Great Deliverer ".as ,viùely kno,,'n in the ,\.orld 
before the birth of Christ." The Grecian IIerculcs, 
half huulan, half divine, suhduing the hydra by his 
strength, and dying lJY its })oison, ".as a distorted 
caricature of the great Conqueror, or the great Bruiser 
of the 
erpellt's head. The Indian or IIinùoo incarna- 
tion of Deity, the yirgin-1Jorn I\: ri
hlla, slaying the ser- 
pent, and ".oullùed hy it in t 1 1e heel, is another broken 
tradition of the saIne great truth. These distorted 
traditions, like the Polar light in Northern realn1s, in- 
dicate the setting of a light that once shone, and arc 
in their measure predictions anù earnests of a light that 
,vill yet ri:::;c, and. shine froln sea to sea, and frolll the 
river to the ends of the earth. Study, then, that pronl- 
isc given ùy l\IoseR of the ,\r0111an'S seed; study the 
proluise of what he is to do; turn to the references 
found in the l)ages of tho in
pi]'eù ".riters of the K c,v 
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Testmllcnt, and ,,'e Lecome sure that 
Iosc'3 ,vrote of 
Christ. If Dloses then and there has recorded a Inere 
f:lble, 1101\T ,vill the Bishop justify St. Paul in staInping 
it ".ith the impress of his authority; ho,v ,vill he just- 
ify John in his epistle in referring to it as fulfilled in 
the Saviour's ,vork? IIo,,,, ,vill he vindicate the Saviour 
hinlsclf ? 
I take a step farther. There is found in Genesis the 
indication of the tinle ,,'ben the :Saviour should be 
rnade lllanifest; and that the Saviour, :) l11an, and yet 
greater than nlan, for lIe ,,-as to do ,,-hat nlan ,vas un- 
aL!e to do in innocence, sbouhl bruise the serpent's 
head. Thcre is also gi,'ell us a clue to the identification 
of the prOlllised 111an; for he tells us the tilne of his 
adyent .will le when the sceptre shall have dcpartecl 
fro III Judah, and a l
n\'-giYer froIH hetwcen his feet. 
lIe says the )Ies
iah ::,hall not COTI1e till the scepter shall 
h
lYe dcpartcd froln Judah; that is, till Judah shall 
have lost its antonmnr, or its independent self-goyerll- 
lucnt, anù shall Leconle a province of au enlpire, and 
tributary to a superior lord; and ,vhen Judah shaH 
ha,.e no power of nw.king laws irrespective of its for- 
eign ruler, ana no one within its own bounds shall re- 
tain legislative functions, but Illerely the executive of 
laws tnaLle lJY tlw' snpreBle Cæ
ar; Judah being rc- 
dllce<l to the ditncnsious of a province. Does history 
justify the prophecy? ".... e find that at the titHe the 
Saviour can1e, the decree of Augustus 'nl
 accepted 
anù recognized as a superior order to enroll tlIe people; 
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tha.t the current coin of the rcahn bore the image :In<l 
the 
nper
criptioll of Cæsar, and that the J e"ys thcm- 
sch
es adluitted they ha(110st their autononlY, or po,yer 
of iudepentlent 
elf-goYernnll'nt; for t1wy could not 
pnt any JHall to death, nor execute a crinlÏnal for the 
greatest criulcs of which he ll1Íght be guilty. I ùo not 
f'ay that 
Ioses gives his birthplace; but the prophets 
do; l\Iicah proclain1cd that Bethlehelll should be his 
birthplace. I notice one other trait given by ]\Iuse
 ; 
for I HUlst restrict Inyself to the predictions contained 
in the "Titings of I\Iose
, according to the Saviour's 
statel1lCnt, "h{
 ,\ rote of 1ue." I qnot(
 frOln Deute- 
J"onon1Y xviii. 15, these "yords: "The I.ord thy God ".ill 
rai:ö:e np unto thee :t Prophet frolll the lnidst of thee, 
of thy hréthren, like unto Ine; unto IIilll ye shall 
hearken." :K o,v docs this or does it not refer to the 
Son of God, the Saviour of 8inner
? If it docs not, 
then Stephen, the proto-ulartyr, died believing in a 
lnyth, an<l the Bishop is 
o [u" justified in saying that 
)105es did not testify of Christ; for St. Btephen says, 
in .i\cts vii. 37, "This is that l\loses, "yhich saiù unto 
the children of Israel, 1\.. prophet shall the Lorù your 
God raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto me ; 
hiln shall ye hear." Peter repeats the san1e in Acts 
iii. 20, 22, ,vhere he dilatc8 upon it; for he E:ays, ".L\nd 
he shall send Jesus Christ, ,\
hich Lcforo ,\yas l)l"
ached 
unto you; ,,'hoIl1 the heaven must receIve until 1he 
t ilncs of restitution of nIl things, ,\" hich God hath 
Epoken by the ulouth of all IIis holy prol)hets since the 
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worla Legan. I?or," laying the stress of the person- 
ality :ulll of the advent of Christ upon a tcstiInony in 
Deuteronomy, 
'
loscs truly said unto the fathers, j\ 
prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto you of 
your brethrcn, like unto 111e; him shall ye hear in aU 
things ,vhatsoever he shall say unto you. .And it shall 
conle to pass, that every soul, which ,,,ill not heal" that 
prophet, shall be destroyed fronl alnong the people." 
Let us also Illark the confinnatory proofs of the 
sallIe great fact in the constant allusions throl
ghout 
the Go
pels by those ,,-ho theillseh-es diù not uniyer- 
sally believe in hilll as the l\[essiah. For instance, in 
I..;uke vii. 10, ,ve rcad, ,,_\. great prophet is risen up 
mnong us." Again, in John vi. 14, "This is of a 
truth that prophet that should come into the world." 
'Vhy th
 definite article, "that prophet?" lIe n1cans 
that prophet predicted hy l\[o
es. ''''hen John was 
interrogated, the people said to hiIn, "..\1't thou that 
}H'ophet :" They had IHany prophets; why this spe- 
eifie and definite reference to sonIC one prophet in 
particular? It ,,-as the Jew renl(}Iubering the proIn- 
i:,c on whieh his fathers had rcsteù for IHany hundred 
years, ana anxious to kno,v if that prolnist} had been 
tran
latea into :filCt, and had Leconle personated in 
J csu
 Christ of X azareth. .J.\gain, the question is, 
".Art thou that prophet .which should COllIe into the 
world
" 
\grrin, John vii. 40; "Of f1. truth this is 
the prophet." .Again, 1\Iatthcw' xxi. 11: "Tltis is 
J èSUS the prophet." X o\\r rrll these passages n10st 
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cJuphatically PfO"C that those that did not 1'C('('1\'e 
Jesus as the 
'Il's
iah, l)clieved that these ,,'orùs ,,'erc 
a prediction of a :\I('

iah that "'as to Lc, and that 
tho
p who ,,'en
 inspired of God, and cmnpctcnt to 

pcak "'hat was its reference, it:1 significance, and its 
npp1i(,fltion, haye sflid ,,-ith Olie concurrent testÎ1nony 
that )Io
cs thus 
pokc or wrotc of Chri::)t. 
I might 
ho'v still f:llthcr thc forcc of this by 
drawing, did spacc pCrIuit, a parallel bcb,'ecn :\losc8 
flnd Christ. 
'hcy ,,9cre like in ùignity,-" A prophet 
lihc unto Inc." rfhe apostle says, " 1\lose
 yerily ,,-as 
f:lithfnl in all his house as a sCl"yant; !Jut Ch1'i
t flS 
a son oyer his own hou
e; ,,-hose house arc ,,-c." 

Io"cs ,'-as a lcgislator, and the Jllediator of a co, c- 
nant; J c
us is the Legbdator, and the l\fediator of a 
Lctter covenant. The hnv of 
Ioses ',as coëxtell
iyc 
with thc chosen nation; the l:nv of Jesus covers the 
area, and is coëxtCllsivc ,,,ith thc ,,-hole population 
of the globe. l\Ioscð illt-tituted the l)a
soYér; led 
the people through thp de
ert; fea thenl n1Ïracnlonsly 
,,-ith lHaBua; "
a
 their ad'"tJcatc ana their intercessor. 
All thc
e points Blight be ,,-orkcd out in detail, and 
thc cyidence brought irresi"tibly forth that 
IoseH 
"Tote of Christ, 'nlS therefore inspireù ,,-bell he did 
80, because only one guided by a supernatural light 
could })ortray One who ,,-as to appear 1,400 re
ll's 
afterw"a1'ds, " thc light that lighteus tbe Gentiles and 
the glory of his pcople Israe1." In the ,yorùs of Dr. 
J ortin, one of the lllost cluinent dh-incs of a fOrIner 
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ùay in the Church of England, "Is thi:, sin1Ïlitude 
and correspondence bet" een 
Ioscs aud Christ in 80 
nlany particulars the effect of TI1ere chance? Let us 
search all the records of universal history, and see if 
.we can find a man so like to ::\lo::;es as Christ. If we 
can't find such a one, then ,ye have found IIim of 
,,-horn )lo
es in the la" and the prophets did w-rite, 
to Le J csns of K azareth, the 
on of God." IIere 
then you have another proof that 1\1oses 'wrote of 
Chri
t. ,A.nel again, I repeat, because in the day in 
,,-hich w.e live it is important to repeat it, that )1o
es 
n1ust have been inspired; that therefore ,,
hat )lo
es 
,,-rote is not fable, is not tradition, is not unhisto- 
rical; but soLer, and authentic, and reliable history. 
The present day, I Heeù scarcely add, is the era of 
rciiction. It is the cùb-tiùe of a state that existed 

orne fifteen or t,venty years ago. Then the tide ,vas 
flowing full and btrong toward }{ome, anù the Pope, 
:.:.ud l>t")pi
h rites, and I->opish cerCIllOl1ics, and Po!)ish 
doctrines, "
ere quite the rage and the fashion. Such 
of us as denounccd the tendency as incipient apostasy 
fi'Olll the truth ,,-cre of course set down as fanatics, 
ultra-Protestants, and fools. The tide 1l0"
 has ebbed 
away, and sets in f:tst into the Dcad Sea. There is 
s!Jreading in England, and in Scotlan<1, and in lllore 
d
llon1inations than one, a syulpathy with ,vhat is 
calletl Broad Churchi
ln; that lneans a church so 
broad that it cOll1prchend::; Christ, and Belial, and the 
Pope, nllù woulù conlprchcnLl )IaLoluet, I dare :-;ay, 
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if it "'ere sufliciently genteel. There is a disastrous 
tendency 
unong lilany to grind down the distinctivc 
truths of l>rotestant anù evangelical Chri
tianity. 
. 
X 0"', just as I contenàeù ,,'ith all IllY n1Ìght, ho\\r- 
ever fècbly, against those that ",.ould corrupt these 
glorious truths Ly the addition of that ,,,hich is 11u- 
Ulan, or ùy l>olJish traditions, so I "rould contenL1 
against those ,vl1o ,,'ould underminc and sap these 
glorious trvths by denying the iu
piratioll of their 
record, and cXplaining then1 :n,'ay. It is TIlatter of 
thankfulness to Goll that in the Church of Scotlanù, 
anù in the Church of Englauù there are ....\rticlcs, 
and Confc

ion
, and 8taudanls that rCluaiu, deal. 
and àeci
h-e, and of no uncertain sound; it is a grand 
1
H
t, howc,'cr SOIHC Ill:!)' <1i
like it, that those precious 
..A.rtic1cs and Confessions are part awl parcel of the 
con-stitution of the lanù, and not suLject to the oscil- 
l:ltions of restless opinion. Therefore, how. anyone 
holding tbe scntill1ent::; of Bi
hop Colenso ean possiLly, 
for instance, I:-'igll the Thirty-nine ..L\rtides (than ,vhich 
I do not kll 0 '\' a 1110re lil'ccious te
tÏ1Jlony to yital 
truth, in opposition to deadly error), or the standards 
of any Church of the flcforIuatioll; how. that ni
hop, 
Îor ill::;t3IlCC, can go into the Ohurch of England, anù 
say, "0 God the l.-'athcr, have luercy upon us; 0 Goll 
the SOIl, have nlcrey upon us;" for he llln
t be au 
idolater if he Ille
UlS what he prays nuJ yet believes 
J 
sus not to be God; for he can Ilot belicve that th
t 
S
yiour ,vas God ,yho '\
as not bettcr infornlcd than 
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cotemporary adults of his nation, and needed to gro\v 
in instruction just as they did and ""C do. But these 
old grand truths, these great ana e
sential Protestant 
truth
, are the truths to live by, and the only trutbs 
to die in. ..And ù<:pend upon it, \yhat the t;cottish, 
and English, anti Continental l{eformers excavateti 
frolli the rubLish of Rome, and what those great nH:n, 
the Puritans of England, preached -,,"l1ether in the 
Church or out of it is of no conseq nence-tbis olJ- 
f;lshioned, evangelical, Protestant Christianity is sub- 
stallce and life; anc1 depend upon it nothing will stand 
a c1eath-Led, and a jlHlglucnt-seat, or nppense a trou- 
bled conscience, or cOll1fort a desolate heart, I::)I10rt of 
these precious truths. The IIoly Ghost has inspired, 
and the experience of ten thons
Ulc1 hearts has justifieti 
theu} as the ,,"isc1olll of God and the po\yer of GoJ 
unto sal vntion. 
TIut I take a step farther in the direction in which 
I have hecn rcasoning, anti notice the reluarkaLle 
"
ords contail1l'tl ill 
kriptnl'e, in IIeLrews iv. 
 : 

 Unto 
us was the go
pcl preachcd, as ,,"cll as unto them." 
The uposth\ Paul tsays tJJe gOB}>cl ,,-as preached to the 
Jews. III Galatians iii. 8, he says, "The Scripture, 
foreseeing that God ""ould justify the heathen through 
f:lÏth, prè:lchcJ Lefore the gospel unto ..c\Lrahan1." In 
a Look that I wrote, I spoke of" that en1ÏnCllt Christian, 
ALraIJ:ull." ::'OlllCLúJy bcnt lue a wt'ckly llew
pal)cr 
that Illuùe a half page of lllerrilllcnt at IllY expcll'-e, for 
t.Llkiug of Chri
tianity existing in the lIars of Abra- 
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h:un. l\Iy arguulent and Iny con,iction, still undinlin- 
ishec1, was, :-ind is, that Chrh.tianity "'a
 cotcnlpora- 
neons with the ".reck of Paradise; that no sooner diel 
In:ln fi111 than God lIÌ1n;clf became the evangelist, Goil 
IIinlseIf the text, God IIinlRelf the salyation of IIis 
ruined people. The gospel then 'nlS preached to Aùra- 
hatH, it "as preached also to the J e,n
. And ,vhat 
".as that gospel preached to th(lln? "nat is Ineant by 
the ".ort1 gospel? Good news, glad tiùings. Then 
)[08es "Tote and )Ioses preached the gospel to his co- 
tenlpor:trie5, and in his "Titings to his o".n l)eople that 
succeed ell hinl. ..Anù "That t1it1 he preach? Eyerla,;;;t- 
ing life, the issue of the acceptance of Christ crucified. 
,.. .At thy right hand there is fullness of jor, and pleas- 
ures for 0\"01'1110re." I kno,v that it is argued against 
the teaching of ::\loses, and as a disproof of his ever 
h:lying taught the gospel, that he t1iLl not proclainl dis- 
tinctly a future stnte. I lllailltain he did. l
nt so :fhr 
as it ""as a theocracy, so fiu' as he ,,!'as the priule lllin- 
ister of IIirn ".ho ,\.as the Dh.ine I
uler, 1\loses enact- 
ell ternporal la \\rg for the pUllislnnent of ternporal 
crilnes. But ill the lllagllificent predictionR, in many 
of the hyulns and divine songs, and certainly in the 
PsalIns, one of ,vhich at least )loses '''Tote, ,ve read of 
fullness of joy and pleasures for eyernl0re at Goù's 
right hand. .i\nd the yery ,\rords thnt 1t10ses employs, 
describing the deaths of the patriarchs, inlply and in- 
volve the reality of etern:tl life. Then they preached 
also in that day the ,\r:ty to eternal life through the 
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shedding of blood; they l)loeache<l the necessity of 
Htness for it ùy taking [1'n1)' the heart of stone, and 
giving for it a heart of flesh; and they sho"ycd br the 
1110st c
quisite and e:\pressi,'o sculptnre, by the most 
l)e:1utiflll ,,-ord-paintings, how' a Jnan "yas to be saved. 
Take the first-the cities of refuge. (J oshua xx. 
2-7.) ..A nIan kilIe<l another un:n,yares. These cities 
of refuge ".erc so distributed upon lllountain heights 
throughout the length and breaùth of l>alestine, fron1 
tho )Iediterranean to the Jordan, and frolll Lebanon 
flown to the Dead Sea, that ,,'herever the hon1Ïcide was, 
he could see, glistening in the rays of rising and set- 
ting suns, a city of refuge to ,vhich he might flee. If the 
avenger of blood, that is, tho nearest relative of the 
party slain, oyertook the hon1Ïcide before he got within 
the city of refuge, he nÚght kin him; but if the hOll1i- 
cide reached the city of refuge, the man that pursued 
hilU, ready to strike Linl dead outside, religiously ab- 
stained fr0111 touching hinl the instant he had crossed 
the threshold. 
So we lllay haye strong consolation, who have flea 
for refuge
 to lay hold upon th
 hope, that is, Christ, 
t'et ùcfore us. 'Ve "'l'll renlel11 bel' how )ro
es preach- 
ed Christ hy tlw serpent of bras
. (X uUILers xxi. G-9.) 
The I
rac1ites ,,'ere stung by 3 poisonous fiery flying 
t;crpent; the ".onnd ".as dcatb, ana no hunlan antidote 
or Fikill could heal it. 'Ybat dill )10::;c8 do ? He ,vas 
('omnlan<led to raise a brass berpent on a pole; and 
God ::,aid, no"., everyone that will look upon that 
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brass serpent shaH instantly get l)odily health. .J:\nd it 
canlP to pa
s that whoe,'cr looked rose to his feet, and 
'nlS instantly ,\-cll. X 0"., if I applied this arbitrarily, 
- 
you might "ay, that is forcing 'loscs to write of Christ. 
But the great )laster, ,,,ho can not err, has saiù, " 
\s 
)108es lifted up the serpent in the ,,-ildcrness, that ".ho- 
t;oevcr looked ".as healcd, so also must thc Son of man 
be lifted up, that ,,'hosoevcr" lookcth by fàith, "be- 
Jie\"cth on hiln Inay not perish, but have evcrlasting 
life." (John iii. 14, 15.) 
1\loscs bcautifully preachcd the gospel, tiS I showed 
you in a prcvious Lecturc, in the Passover L:uub, the 
IllOst exquisite figure 
llHl sYlulJol, full of 1)crson:11, 
practical, and precious significance. Thc fan1Ïly " ithin 
felt their ,y hole safety depcnùcnt, not upon the thiek- 
n(;
8 of the ,,'aIls, not upon the bolts of the <1oors, not 
upon the ,,-eapolls they could wicld, but upon this, the 
Jno
t unlikely thing upon earth, the blood of a lamb 
t-:hed into :l ba
in, anù sprinkled on the lintels and c1oor- 
post
. ..\ntl the persons tl1:1.t ".crc ,,-ithin, ,,'hen they 
heard the beat of the angel's ,\-ing, and the ,,-ild ,,-ail 
that rose fronl contiguous hon1cs as the first-born of 
Egypt ,,'cre struck dcad, felt that their safety "'
s not 
in the strength of their ,valls, nor in the secrecy of 
their retreat, nor in the thi
kuef.:
 of the bolts find 'Lars, 
but only in the Llooù that 'nlS sprinklcd on the door- 
pOöts. So that gospcl ,,'hich ,vas preached Ly l\loses I 
preach also: your safety fronl the dcstroying curse) on 
arc \ludcr, your aLsolute ana illtlcfeasible 
afetr at the 
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great w
ite throne, is not in what you haye done, is 
not in ,,-hat you have paid, is not in ,,-hat you are, but 
only in the blood upon the lintels of the heart, and 
,,'hCll God shall see the bloo<1 there lIe \vill pass by. 
" Christ our Pa"sover is sacrificed for us." 
I n1Ïght also refer to the high prie
t, and to other 
types of a sin1Ïlar kint1. 
In the \vonls therefore of Dr. Vaughan, Jate head 
Inaster of l1arro\\", who has ,vritten upon this subject :- 
"On \\-hat grouIHls are ,,'e asked thus (practicall)') to 
discard an integral portion of the DiLle? There Il1a
r 
ùe novelty in the voice \vhich speaks to us," that is, the 
Bishop of X atal; "but there is little novelty in the 
ohjections 
H.1tluced, or the lllain arguments by ,vhich 
they are supported. Smue of thCln are as old as Christ- 
ianity it
elf; questions a
kecl in eyery nursery; regis- 
tered (sonle of theln) as difficulties in cvery thoughtful 
Jnind. And some things have no,y been worked out 
and exhibited in detail, \vhich before lay, so L'll" as Eng- 
lish students ,vere concerned, undeveloped and in the 
grave. Of this kind are those nUll1erical difficulties in 
the history of the Exodus, or the arrangeIllents of the 

aerificial worship, which have now been dra,,-n out Le- 
fore U
 ahno
t \vith an air of trhunph, contrasting some- 
what strangely with the anxieties of the stake at issue, 
and the e"(pres
ions of personal sorro"r with ,,-hich the 
di

ussion b introc1ncec.1. .... \ 8eril 1 s of apparent discrep- 
anci(1
 in the arithnletical cOlnpntatiolls of the Penta- 
teuch, resting for the most part on the basis of a 
ingle 
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fnnd:unental lllunùer, and capable to that extent at 
least of reconciliation, on the supposition of a 
ingle 
clerical error in a (lepartlllent peculiarly liahle to n1i
- 
take, di
crepaJlcie
, of ,,-hich none are deci
ive, no, not 
if they ,,"ere lnultiplied tenfold, except on the theory 
of inspiration, ".hich I ".ill venture to 
ay is no part of 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church, pnt together by a 
skilled hand, and reÏterated ,yith :J w.earisonlc and al- 
n10
t puerile pertina<:ity, forni the chief arglunent frolH 
that conclusion ,,-hich is placea in the forefront of the 
inquiry, that the Books of :.:\108e8 and of Joshua are nIl- 
historical in their character; if the terIll fictitious is 
withheld, it is only to avoid the appearance of charging 
thel11 ,vith a fraudulent design." 
But ".e have seen sufl.ìcient proof that there is a Gos- 
pel according to Genesis; ,,
e have no less clearly 8cen 
thus far that 1'105e8 "Tote of Christ; ,ve have also 
proyed that .:\loscs preached the Go
pel; ,ve have, 
therefore, ju:,:t1y concluded that the objector of Xafal, 
however subtle, is altogether wrong; ana 1\loses, God's 
ancient servant, C0111CS out froIH the ordeal, the severest 
that can possibly be, a n1Ïnister of Christ, a teacher of 
truth, an in!'l)ired '''Titer in the Old Testan1ent Scrip- 
ture. The ,,,,hole Bible is of God, or none of it is di- 
VIne. It is so fixeù together that like an arch, drop 
oue stone, not 111erely the keystone, ana all J11USt con1e 
do,vn. Blessed be God, that thc evidence of its inspira- 
tion is so accessible and so great. Blessed be God, 
that many of us can say, it is not a luatter of doubtful 
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belie
 but of absolute assurance, that Christ is the only 
Saviour - only and all-sufficient. Blessed be God, that 
e,'en this n1Ïnister of religion, consecrated and ordained 
to teach a verr diftèrcnt theology, with all his subtilty, 
and tact, and reasoning, and learning, can not and ,,-ill 
not, nor ten thousand abler and Inore learned than he, 
shake our belief in this book as having God for its au- 
thor fronl Genesis to Revelation, truth for its Jnatter, 
and revealing a happy nleeting ,vith all ,ye love, and 
that have left and gone before us, ,vhen this ,,-eary 
world I;;hall be ended, and a brighter and a better shan 
rise out of it. 
Thus the "Titings of )loses forn1 an integral part of 
the sacred canon, and of those recorò.s of ,,-hich the in- 
spired apostle has said, "Fron1 a child thou hast kno,vn 
the holy Scriptures, which are aùle to lnake thee wise 
unto salvation through :fi1Ïth which is in Christ J e
HlS. 
....\11 Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness: that the man of God nlay 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto aU good ,,-orks." 
The ancient J e"., ,vho learned the ,vay of life, learn- 
ed it froll" l\lo
es and the plophets." l\Ioses ,vas a 
Christian nlan, and a Christian minister, and that too 
of no connllon type. lIis creed, and convictions, and 
character, and whole life, are inextinguishable evidences 
of this. lIis deci
ion, in circumstances of severe trial, 
is a lasting proof that his religion ,,-as not in ,,-ord only, 
but in pow'er. He has an illustriou ç place :nnong the 
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".orthics enrolled by St. Paul: "Dy :f:'lith :\105\es, 'when 
he ,,?as conIC to year
, refused to be called the son of 
l>}w,raoh's daughter; choosing rather to suffer affliction 
"ith the people of G()(l, than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for' a sea
on; csteen1Ïng th(\ reproach of Chri
t 
greater riches than the treasures of Egypt: for he had 
re
pcct unto the reConlpense of the re\\-ard." (IIebrews 
0" 0 4 0 Û) 
Xl. .. -.... . 
JHoses not only "Tote of ChrIst, but to IIilll "to liyc 
".aR Christ, anù to clie ,,?as great gain." IIo"r he 
could have thus believed, and lived, and died, and yet 
ha.Yc palnletl fables on nlankind for :filcts, it must puzzle 
even the Bishop of 1\ atal to explain. 
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,V E have a most instructive historic statement of 
what the inmates of heaven think of :dloses. It is not 
w hat the Bishop thinks. "Then he said, I pray thee 
therefore, fhther, that thou w.ouldest send hÏ1n to nlY 
f
lther's house: for I have five brethren; that he may 
te
tifY unto thenl, lest they also come into this place 
of torment. Abrahml1 saith unto him, They have )loses 
and the prophets; let thel11 hear then1. And he said, 
Kay, f.'lther ....\ùrahalH: but if one ,,-ent unto them frolll 
the <lead, they ,,-ill repent. .And he Faid tmto hin1, If 
they hear not 
1oses and the prophets, neither will they 
he persuaded, though OIle rose fronl the dead."-Luke 
xvi. 27-3l. 
It has been alleged by the l1lisguided prelate, to 
whonl I have made so frequent, though I hope not 
ofiènsively personal reference, that it i::, douhtful if 
::\1oses existed at all; that in aU probability JJ.e ""as a 
1nytll of the past; that if he did exist, he ",.as not the 
author of the Pcntateuch - and to use the defence 
which we often find pleaded in courts of justice, if he 
,,-as the author of the Pentateuch, that he collected s11('h 
fahles and traditions - tbe ,,-aifs and strays as it "ere 
of hi
tory - as he found floating on the currents of t11e 
9 
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,,
orld, and that he "
oYe them together, or pieced 
then1, and made thenl into" hat is no,v nssumed to he 
:1. continuous and inspired history by those foolish ana 
unenlightened people 
'llled evangelical Christians antI 
IHodern Protestant
. Thi
 is 
ubstantially the belief of 
this prelate. IIo"T, I ask, i
 it po

iLlc to reconcile it 
,,'ith the ,\'ords of the paraLIc I havc read? ''\ho is 
the :;;peaker? X ot a fhllible 111an, speaking :i1llid
t the 
I"hado,,'s, and the cloud
, and the l)rejudices of tl1Ïs 
,vorlù; but the ancient patriarch speaking from the 
heights of heaven, ,,'here they no longer see through a 
gla
s darkly, ,,,here there arc no prejudices to diln the 
eye, no paSSi?llS to ,,'arp the heart; ,,'here they see a
 
they arc seen, and 1..now eyen as they arc kno,,'n. That. 
patriarch, fronl the heights of heaven, in the hearíng of 
the uniYen
c-for the Bible is a
 a ,vhispering gallery 
in ,,,hich the echoe
 of his voice arc perpetuated-pro- 
nounces DIoses an hi:storic person, anë1 the ,,'ord:; ûf 
1\108es to constitute a part of the rule of fhith, nnd law' 
of a belicver's ]ife. 
If the Bishop of K atal ,,-i:I not hear ]
zekiel, and has 
no car to 1e charnled by the strains of David's harp, 
nor ,,
ill regard the dying testilnony of St. Stephen, nor 
listen to the po"Terful and inspired logician, the Apostle 
Paul, let him listen to a voice sounding do,,
n the starry 
steeps of heayen, perpetuated along the centuries as 
an1Ïd the corridors of a great cathedral, telling him that 

Ioses 1\ T rote, and that the ,yritings of l\loscs ,vcrc suf- 
ficient to Inake men wise unto salvation. 
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But if this w'cre .....\.brabam's testÎlnony alone, I ",'ould 
not ask thc Bishop so earncstly to acccpt it; it is Illore, 
far more; for this storr, recorded in this chapter, bears 
the siguature of the Son of God. It is not a tale select- 
ed from obsolete traditions; it is not a story got up by 
an Æsop, or a Phæd.rus, or SOllle cOlnpiler and collector 
of fables; it is hi
toric truth, narratet1 by" The Truth;" 
it is a painting portraycd by IIilu who Blade the heav- 
ens and the earth, and lighted up both with all their 
distinctive splendors. .1\.braham's testilTIony, to use 
the language of modern la ,v, is countersigned by the 
bignature, and invested ",'ith the authority of Jesus 
Christ. 'I. They have 
Ioses and the prophets; let 
them hear thenl. If they hear not thenl, neither ,vill 
they be persuaded though (if) one rose frOlll the 
ùeaù. " 
Let us try to measure the force of this. I do not 
urge thesc things nler01y as a reply to Bishop Colenso; 
I seize the opportunity of the popularity, the striking 
popularity, of his nlost sophistical and nn"
ortby objec- 
tions to the Pentateuch,-that is, to the "... ord of God, 
-in order to enaùle nle to show' on what strong founda- 
tions that "... ord rests; and to enaùle tho::;e, whom I 
am bound to teach the ,yay of all truth, to be ready 
everyone to gh-e an ans'wer to the skeptic for the :fi1Ïth 
as well as the hope that is in binl. I..et us now' see 
what these ,\
0f(1s imply and teach. First of all, the 
language of Aùrahaul inlplies that 1\losos "
as the 
'writer of the books that bore of old, and bear still his 
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IUlnle. lIe 
aYR, "They," these fiyc brethren that are 
on earth, " ha-,"e," ,,
hat every J e"r recognized as in- 
spired, " ::\Io
es and the prophet
." The rich luan an- 
s"
ered, " X ar, f:lthcr ... \brahanl; but if one ".cnt unto 
the III ii'Oln the deacl they ,,"ill repent. And he said 
unto hiln, If they hear not;" "yhat an attestation to the 
fulIneç;s, and the clearnes q , and the sufficiency of :Moses; 
-" If they hear not )1050s and the prophet
, neithcr 
,,'ill they be })er
uaded, though (or if) one rose frolll 
the dead." In ".hat shape could these fixc brethren 
left OIl earth have had 
loses and the prophets? Per- 
'-'ollally, )108es and the prophets .werc in heayen; ho,v 
then could they have them? In this sense: they had 
the ".ritings ,rhidl unfolded the mind, expresged the 
scntilnent
, and contained the history and doctrines 
".hich )108c8 ,vas rai
ea up to teach. If, for in
tance, 
yon werc to hear TIle 
ay to a person, yon h3.'\O Tlonler, 
and \"irgiI, and )Iilton, ,,-hat ".ould you understand? 
Certainly this : You haye the" Iliad" of IIonler, the 
".LEneid" of ''''-irgil, and the" Paradise J
ost" of )Iil- 
ton. Tn the sanle nlanner" hen ,.Abrahanl said to the 
rich rnan," They ha.Ye ::\108es and the prophet
," lIe 
Ineant, they haye Genesis, Exodus, Leyiticu
, K unlbers, 
Deuteronomy; the fire books caned the Pentateuch, 
which )loses "Tote, and in ". hich, being dead, he yet 
speaketh to the heart, the conscience, and the intellect 
of Jllankind. 
It is important to notice, in the sccond place, the 
vcry important inference which this recognition of the 
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"Titings of )loses denlands. It ilnplies that the,e 
writings ,yere a1,le then, and I lnaintain they are aLle 
now, not so dearly as the gospel
, 1ut "yith equal cer- 
tainty, to n1ake ,,'i
c unto 
alYation. " .....\ll scripture is 
ghyen 1y inspiration of God, and is profitable for doc- 
trine, for correction, and for instruction in righteous- 
ness, that the nanlC of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good ,,,.orks." It is, "a11 scripture 
i
" (ÐeÓ7íVeVGTo;) "breathed into by God." These 
"yords "yere ,vritten by an apostle; his reference "as 
not to the Gospels, only one of ,vhich probably "as 
then 1\Titten; nor to the Epistles, but to the Old Test- 
ament Scriptures. That it ,vas to the Old' Testalllent 
f'criptures is plain, from 1\ y hat he tells TilllOtIlY in the 
prececling verse: "Fronl 3, child thou hast know"n the 
IIoly Scriptures, ,,-hich are able to luake thee wise unto 

ah'ution." Dut what Scriptures did Timothy know as 
a chi1d? Those ".hieh his n10ther and his gran(hnother, 
I..ois and Eunice, taught him; tho
c of )[oses and the 
prophet
; and on these the apo
tIc passes the indefeasi- 
ble and conclusive jutlgnlent, they arc inspired or 
breathed into by the :::;pirit of G:od. 
This rich 1nan, lost and ruined, in n1Í-,ery, "yithout 
hope, and 1\ y ithout heart, and without the prospect or 
the po::;,ibility of deli,.erance, feels deep f;orro"y for fh-e 
of his 1rethren, the children of the salllC parents, left 
upon the earth, and Jiying, as hc had liycd, in the en- 
jOYlnent of the luxuries of the ".orld, and in utter con- 
tempt or disregard of the truths of God, of the soul, 
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of etcrnity. lIe says, I am lost because I l
new not 
the w'ay to heaven, or r:lther ncglccted the great salva- 
tion. But I have an earncst dcsire that those I havo 
. 
left behind ]11e IHay nevcr conle into such a place of 
torture as I find this to be. .A sentinlent or statenlcnt 
that does not secnl conlpatihle ,vith ,,-hat the Bishop 
holò.
, that bell is a nlere purgatory; or with ,,-hat the 
leading !llCn of the" Essays ana ncyie"
s" hold, that 
it is a place of purification, of tcrnporary duration. It 
appears to TIle altogether otherwise. But on this I <10 
not dwell herc. lIe says, l\Iy brethren arc likcly to be 
lost, just as I am. I "'ant yon, fathcr Abrah:un, to 
send this poor lnan, Lazarus, to 'VhO]ll I cared not to 
gh.e the crumbs that fcll from illY table, ,\'hose sores 
the dogs lic1\:ed; I no,,' scc that hc is in glory, he is 
happy; laIn tormentcd; do send hiln, that he l11ay 
8peak a "'orcl to IllY five brcthren, that they COIUC not 
into this place of tormcnt. IIc did not say, ScnclIue, 
as if he fclt that '\'cre hopcless, but send at least Laza- 
rus. "-'-hat ,\yas the answcr ? "They have :ðloses and 
the prophets." An attcstation to the fullness, the suf- 
ficiency, anù clcarncss of the 1\-'" ord of God not to be 
eXplained a"'ay. "They have )Ioses and the prophets." 
But he said, Kay, father Abrah:ull; if one "
erc to de- 
scend frolH the heights of heaven, raùiant ,\'ith its Ïrn- 
perishable splendor, or if one ,,'cre to cmerge fronl 
the dcpths of hell, clad in its indescribable blackness, 
and ,,
ere to tell thcm of the joys of the one, and of 
the miseries and the agonies of the other, they certain- 
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ly could not withstand the al)peal- they ,voulll inevi- 
tably repent. This was a InOlllentous request, appar- 
ently Jnost natural, feasible, and likely to succeed, if 
granted. But ,yhat is tbe ans,ver? The rich man 
says, "They ,vill repent." The ans".er of ..A.braham is, 
" If they hear not ßloses and the prophets, neither "rin 
they be persuaded," not only will not repent, but they 
,,'ill not even be persuaded, "though one ,,'ere to rise 
from the dead." But ,,'hat does this an8,\.e1' teach us? 
lTnquestionably that these wTitings ,\yhieh the Bishop 
of K atal 8ays are inlpostnres or falJles of no authenti- 
city or divine origin, are able to Blake ,vise unto salva- 
tion. Certainly the voice frmn heaven contradicts in 
the UlOst elnphatic tenus the voice from K atal; for it 
tells us, that if a Ulan is not saved by reading the 'way 
to be saved in the }>entateuch, he ,,'ould not be f'aved 
if one ,vere to cmne do,\.n frmll heaven, or to come up 
froln hell, and preach to him the terrors of the one, or 
the glories and attractions of the other. 'Yhat does 
this hnply? That the Pentateuch, ")loses, and the 
prophets," contain a
 full, if not as clear, revelation of 
the ,yay to heaven as the Xc,,, Tcstanlent. 'Vllat did 
these fiye need to learn? They ,yanted to be taught 
that time has its echoes in eternity, and its i
sues also; 
that acts in this ,,'orId arc reproduced in retributions 
In the ,\'orlù that is to conIC; that sin in this ".orld Ull- 
,'isited on earth, i'j visited in the ,,'orId to cOlue; that 
a 'Way of escape '\'as Jlceded; that a Saviour, in whose 
hlood atoncnlcnt ,\-onlù be found, ,vas :lcè('s
iLlc. I...ct 
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onc, therefore, rise from the dead and tell then1 of these 
things. Kay, says ..A.hrah:llu, :\10ses t(:lIs then1 all these 
things. lIe has tolJ thelu of.a future; he has described 
the 1a \v of retribution; he has ,varneù them of death, 
and judgment, and eternity; and if they see not these 
things to be true aua solen1n realities as they are por- 
trayed in all their just proportions in the p:1ges of the 
Pentateuch, then they ,,-ill not 
ce them Inore clearly, 
nor one ,vhit nlore 1e })ersuaJetl of then1 if one" ere 
to rise froll1 the dead and repeat then1. X o\r, I a:sk 
yon, as reasonable 111en, is it po
siùlc that there can bo 
a higher attestation to the fl111nef:.s and the sufficiency 
of the )Iosaic record than what is contained in the 
b.nguage of .L\braham; and the language of Abrahanl, 
Illar1\: you, attested aua accepteJ by tho Son of God? 
J
ut is it true that 
10ses teaches these truths? I au- 
R"per, Unqlle
tiûnably so. S01l1e l)(
rsons have objected 
to 'ro
es on this grountl, that he docs not teach inunor- 
talit)'", that he docs not f'peak often, if at a11, of the inl- 
nlortality of the soul. X either does the K e,v Testa- 
I11ent. In the saIne nlannel", and for the saIne reason, 
neither the Old nor the :K e,v I'I'estall1ent talk often of 
the existence of a God; they as
nIne a God a
 the key- 
n{)te of the harnlonies of the universe. X or do they 

peak often of the ilnmortality of the soul; they as- 
Sl.une the inll110rtality of the soul as of the yery essence 
of lunnall heinO". In fact , there scarcely e,-e1' has been 
o 
 
n nation or a pagan fro III the earliest to the latest tilHes 
that bas not beHeyed in a God of some sort, and in an 
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niter existence, laden ,vith everlasting retributions, of 
good or evil. But it has been urged that the rewards 
In the 1\Iosaic record chiefly relate to tilHe. I adlnit 
it. But what "
as the Jewish Church? .J:\ t}leocra{'y 
- a "governnlent by God IIilnself. The punishnlents 
were teInporal, anù vi::5Ïble; the re,vanls "
ere tenlporal 
also; but it "'as equally the eyidence and the lesson of 
retribution; anù retribution existing in the linlited 

cale of tirlle is the foreshndow., and the earnest, and 
the pledge of retribution existing in eternity. What 
is proyidcnce ? Retribution; God rewarding the good, 
God punishing the evil. Anù if 
Ioses tnught the 
great doctrine of retribution, or rewards and punish 
lnents, he taught the great truth thnt Dlcn needed to 
know, that it shall Le ".ell ,vith the righteous, and that 

in i
 the ruin of inc1h-idnals, a
 it is the .shame of na- 
t ion
. 'The Sayionr 1Iilnself asserts that 
Ioses taught 
thes(1 things, ,,,hen IIû says, referring to the resurre"- 
tion of the dead, '1.1Ia,'e ye not read that which ".a3 
spoken unto you by God; I aln the God of Abrahaul, 
and the God of Isaac, allù the God of J aeob? God 
i:; not the God of the dead, but the God of the liying." 
1lere, then, is the attestation òf Abrahanl, accepted 
:u1<.l confinnea bv the Blessed Saviour, that the )losaic 
recorù teaches punislnuents, the issues of sin; rewards, 
the fruitg of holine
s; "lll atonCll1Cnt through the blood 
of sprinkling, the way to enjoy the one, ana to escape 
tIle other; and all the sub!;tantirrl ana vital truths that 
are nlorc fully awl f']>lendiùly declared in the X ew 
g* 
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Testanlcnt "
ere more dill1ly, ùut not less divinely; 
enunciated in the Pentateuch, or the books of ::\loses. 
nnt after ..Abrahmn had told the rich nlan thi
, the 
rich man "
as not satisfied. " X ay, fhther ,Abr:1haln ;" 
as nluch as to say, that is not enough. I had 1\105es 
and the prophets, ùut J anl now in hell. .to. \nd there- 
fore his argunl(
nt was th:ü ]\[oses ana the prophets 
"
ere not sufficient. In other "
ord
, he regarded the 
writings of )Ioses and the prophets as altogether un- 
reliable, unhi
toric:11; in fact, he ""as Bishop Colenso, 
"yithout the light and re
ponsiùilitr of the Dishop of 
K :1tftl, but he "yas "yhere restoration, and repentance, 
and recovery "yere altogether inlPossible. lIe "yanted 
a better guide than )loses; ,,,bethel' it ,,-as the inner 
light that the Bishop insists on, or the outer light that 
others require; he 'nlS quite s:ltisfied in hell that the 
Pentateuch "yas not historic:11, th:ü its truths ,,-ere not 
relÏ:1ùle. In the "yortls of Dengel, the nlost en1Ïnent, 
and aùle, and ilnpressivc conllnentator on the N 0'\ 
Test:l1nent, "'.....ilipelldÏ1.llu scriptnrro n1Ïser, relicto luxu 
8ecnm intu1it in inferno." ., This conte1l1pt of Scrip- 
ture the 1\Tctchecl m:1n, after lea "ing his I uxury be- 
hind, carried "yith bini into hell." ]\loral character 
survives the grave. The conten1pt of )loses as insuf- 
ficient, unhistorical, ullreliaùle, "ye find in X atal; what 
a strange cOÏncidence! "TO find it in hell also. In 
heaven, adn1Ïration of :L\Ioses :nul the })ropllcts; in hell, 
contenlpt of 1\loses and the prophets; in Scripture, 
and in the ,vords of our Saviour, admiration and 3P- 
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preciation. The language of the lost nl:1n w'a
, I ".ant 
a brightcr light than l\Ioses can snpply, kindled, if 
yon 1ikl', in hell, and sent froIn beneath to ",T:1rn my 
brethren not to conle to this place of tornlent. The 
3ons".c1' of ..Abr3ohmn is, They have a bright light, kin- 
dlcd in hcaven, sent dO""]l from glory; and if they are 
not guided and enlightened by it they ".ould not be en- 
lightened nor instructeJ if one ".ere to rise from the 
dead. The ".ords are ext1'en1ely mnphatic. lIe say
, 
Bnt they "TonId repent if one ,vere to rise froln the 
dead. The language of Ab1'aJw.nl is, They ,rould not 
even he persuaded. If they have obstinacy sufficienl 
to shut their eyes upon the light that 8t1'ean1S from the 
I
entateuch and the p1'ophetc;;, ther "pon't open thcir 
eyes to receive and be convinced by the light that 
,,,,ill stremu froIH IIÏ1n ,dlo ".ill ri
e frOIn the deaù. 
Can we have a ))10re ilnpres
i\'e or elnphfltic testi- 
n1011ial to 
roses, than the yoicc of j\ùrahmn in heaven 
confirtned by the yoice of the Son of God? 
loses 
was the lnorning f\tar that intilnated the npproach of 
the rising Sun of Righteousness. The Pentateuch ,vas 
the soft, the beautiful, hut true dawn that intilnated 
mHl prophesied the approachil1g everlasting and glori- 
ou
 noon. 
IIo\v conclusivc an answer to those thnt say, Sho"r 
us a sign. IIo,v 111any Chri
tians, l)rofè
sing Chri
t- 
ian
, do we lucet with, ,-rho say, "" cll, the Dible is all 
\p{\ry good, and all YCl"Y true; there is n1ueh in it that 
,\ e li1.e, l11uch in it that "pc acln1Íre; hut the truth i
, 
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've "
ant God _\hnighty to sho,v us SOlDe miraculous 

ign fronl Ilea ven to strengthen onr belief: Suppof;e 
G'otl "
ere to grant ,\'hat you ask; snppose a spirit 
,.rere to descend frolll haven, ,vrapt in its intense and 
l)cantiful glor.y; or snppose :1 spuit ,,
cre to conlC up 
froIll the vasty deep, ('lothed in th
 
nyf111 and intolcr- 
a11c shado\\
 of death, suppose the one "
ere to speak 
of the 
plendor of his inheritance, and the other of 
the torments no ,\
:lter can cool; ,\.hat "
onla be the 
effect? I kno"
 ,vhat hundreds say. Then ,,'e should 
110 longer doubt Christianity, nor di
believe the Dible, 
nor livc a life of sin, of profligacy, and of unLelief. 
Yon are utterly n1Ïstaken ; for after yon had seen the 
vision you ,youltl consult your physician about your 
ner\ os; you would say, I have been greatly annoycù, 
IllY systelu nlust be unstrung and 
hatter0d. I have 

eCIl a very a,,'ful ,i
ion, ana I kno"y not ,\.hat to nlake 
of it. lIo\\" ÙO you account for it? The <1octor ,\.otlld 
instantly suggest, Yon have e:1tell sOInething that has 
disagreed ,\'ith ) on, ana your nelTCS have in conse- 
quence beconw disturhea; Y<Jur vision is cerebral and 

uhjectiYe, a lucre delusio 'L'iSllS j it ,ras nothing else. 
Bnt it seelHed so real th:1t you ,,
oula not be satis- 
fied '\Tith such a solution. X ext day you "Tonld read 
a great deal on the history of visions rrnd specters, ana 
perhaps yon ,\"ould t3ay, .A.h! it must haye been a de- 
lusion. Ana the thin1 day you ,rould conle to the con- 
clusion that it "
as a dremu, and nothing more; r ou 
,,"ould not believe it to be historical and real. 80 cle
r, 
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so cogent, so full of all that n1an's Jnind needs, and that 
man's heart yearns for, is this Llessed Look, that no 
t'upernatural apparition, no voice froln heaven or fron1 
he1l, no l'(lvelation Ly pretende.1 en1Ïssaries of a higher 
power, "pould }laye the least effect in convincing that 
J))an ,,-honl the BiLle ha
 failed to convince. For 'vhat 
is the constitution of 111an? lIe is not a creature to 
l,c terrifiecl ont of hell; or to be cajoled ana charnled 
into heaven; he is a creature to he convinced in his in- 
tellect, to be enchained by his heart, to be persuaded 
through the truth brought hOJne to his conscience, ana 
h(\art, and intellect, just as ,,-e have it in the W orcl of 
God. 
The .whole drift of the prelate, to ,vhOlll I have so 
frequently referred, is to make the Zulu believe that 
he is JllOre enlightened than l\[oses, and the African 
tribes than the triLes of Israel, and to dissuade thenl 
from Lclieyillg ,,-hat )[oses and the prophets teach, anù 
to ,vait for what they neyer ,,-ill finù till the judgillent 
overtakes the ".orId-an emissary from the heayens 
above, or an elnigrant fronl hell below', to persuade 
them to repent and accept the truth. 
1\bral1an1 tea
hes here, and his ,vords imply, and the 
Saviour authenticates theIn, that the Dible in the da
Ys 
of the apostles "YaS in the hanas of the laity. 'Y.bo 
were the 1iye Lrethren? Fiye meu of the ,vorld men 
, 
of business; and t. they haye," he says, ")loses anù 
the prophets." "... eU then, it docs 
eem to HIe that if 
1tloses and the prophets "ere fit to be }.mt into the 
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hands of the laity then, they can not 1e unsuitable to 
he read by the laity no"
. In other ".or<.1s, it is evi- 
dence that Protestantisln is not the creation of the 
sixteenth century, but' is as old as the religion of 
::Moses, as the days of the apostles, ana of our blessed 
Lord and S
n iour Jesus Christ. 
,,-r e are driven irre'õ:istibly to the conclusion that 
the Bishop has not read his Dible, or if he has, that 
he has read it through spectacles ,,-hich haye been 
extremely tinged and colored, or sadly !)eryerting as 
a nlcdiunl through ,,-hich to understand it; and that 
the 'Yord
 of )Ioses arc not the ,yords of nlan, but 
the ,,'ords of God; and that the state111ents of the 
Bishol) of :x ata1 arc the unhappy crotchets of a de- 
luded and an unin!':tructe<.l n1Ïnd. 
I exccedingly rejoice to hear that the Jews, as a 
body, have been f::O startled by this atta('k n1ade upon 
their Scriptures that thousands of them, I anl credi- 
bly inforn1ed, are reading the Pentateuch who have 
had no time (for there are fornlal J e,,-s just as there 
are fOl'lHal Christians) to read it before. ,And it is 
a n10st gratifying thing that the 1110st effective reply 
on certain points to the objections of the Bishop of 
Natal has been nlade by the Chief TIn bbi of London. 
'Yhat a startling fact! ho,v should it shake the COll- 
fidence of the Bishop of K atal in his conclusion, 
that a Jewish rabbi has to defend the 'Y.or<.1 of God 
against a Christian Bishop! ....t\lld yet, alas! if ])r. 
Colenso ,,-ere alone, one ,,
ould not mind it; but he 
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is only one of the pickets of an ac1vnncing army; the 
nlore advanced of a host that take up the same sel1- 
tinlents. One of the "Titers of the "Essays and 
l
eviews," :\lr. """-illiams, ".ho, instead of being 
turned out of his benefice, and sent to join a C01l1- 
11lunion where such things may be preached ,vith 
ÏInpunity, by the judgnlent pronouncell upon him is 
to be one year su
penc1ed fro1l1 his benefice, and lose 
the fruits of it-as if he cared one halfpenny for no 
judgment of that sort - in
tead of being expelled 
ft'on1 a Church, ,,-hich, in its .Articles and its Liturgy, 
is I110st Scriptural; he is I11erely suspended for a year, 
nll(l fined the product of his Lenefice, ,,-hich cnn not 
be above a couple of hundred pounds, for that tinle. 
rrhese essayists are, and have been, the teachers of 
the leading dognlas ,d1ich, under the incubation of 
the Bishop of X atal, have developed thenlselvcs into 
the portentous heresies contained in this book. 
But no"., having said so Hluch of these, let TIle 
}H"ocecd .one step furtber, anll show. yon that if the 
,vriters of the " Es
ays and TIevie".s" nnd the Bishop 
of Natal have so sorrowful and deprrciatory an est i- 
Inate and appreciation of the "r onl of God, the lno
t 
illustrious of former days have forIlled a very differ. 
ent conclusion. I have been collecting for a gooù 
tinle the tcstinlonies of the great and O'ood to the 
'- 0 
integrity, the purity, and the excellence of tbe ".... ord 
of God; ml<l ROUle of these I here present. One 1'e- 
IlJarkable testimony is wTung fl'Olll a skeptic, a 
en- 
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sual skeptic, Rousseau. lIe says, "This divine book 
needs only to Le read ,,-ith reflection to inspirc loye 
for its author, and most of all an ardcnt dc
ire to 
obey its precept
. K 0 "'one can risc froln its perusal 
,,-ithont feeling hinlself better than he ,,-as before. 
It is inlpossible that a book so sinlplc and so sublime 
can nlerely be the ,vork of ulan." 
\.nd. yet he li\"cd 
a sensualist, he died a ::;keptic-a f'triking testinlony 
to 'what a noblelnan once 
aia: "The only objection 
that is filtal to the Dible, that T kllO'\., is fI had heart." 
Let nle quote, again, the testÌlnony of a TII0st illus- 
trious personage, skilled in tnv, in logic, in literature, 
Sir )Iatthc,v IIale. lIe 
:1Y
, "I haye been acquainted 
".ith ]11t;n and books; I ha,'c hall long experience in 
learning, and in the world. rrhere is no book like 
the Bible for exccllent lC'arning, ,,-i:,do111, anù purity; 
and it is ,,'ant of undcro;;:tanaing in then1 ,,-ho think or 

peak othC'rwisc." A mo'-'t accoulplishcd person, who 
"Tote lllueh, and ,\-h05e judglllent ,\-as lnuch relied 
on, the lIon. 110bert Doyle, thus expressed hinu;elf: 
"l-'he Dible, that ln
ltchlc
s book. It is inlpossible 
"
e can study it too much, or estecln it too highly." 
.J ohn Locke, the founder of the deepest metaphysical 
pllilo
o)Jhy, the Jnan ,vl1o did for the human Jnind 
"That 
il" I
aac K ewton did for the stars and the 
universe, says, " Study the IIoly Scriptures, (:
pecially 
the K e1Y Tcstanlent. Therein are contained the "words 
of eternal life. This book has God for its author, 
t;a.lvation for itH enJ, and truth 'without any lllixture 
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of error for its matter." Then John Dlilton, the no- 
Llest poet, 
vJIO sung the days of Paradisc in its glory, 
and Paradise in its ruins, anel Paradise 11egained, says, 
"There are no songs comparable to the songs of 
Zion; no orations equal to those of thc prophets, no 
politics like those which the Scriptures teach." Dr. 
Sailluel Johnson, one of the great c1assic authorities 
and "Titers of our language, on his death-bed, ad- 
dressed a young man in these meIllorable ,yords: 
" Young llian, attend to tIle advice of one ,,'ho bas 
pos
e

eù some degrec of fame in the ,,
orld, and 'rho 
,,'ill shortly appear before his l\laker; r
ad the Bible 
every day of your life." ..Again, Sir 'Yîllimn Jones, 
the greatest linguist of his day, and ,,'hose name is 
celebrated for all that is profound, and illustrious, find 
good, "Tote on the last leaf of I1Îs Bible, h I have 
regularly and attentively read the IToly Scriptures, 
and mn of opinion that this ,"ohune, independently 
of its Diyine origin, contains l110re sublinlity and 
beauty, nlore pnre nloralitr, 1110re iInportant history 
of nlen, in strains of poetry and eloquence, than can 
be collected fronl all other bools, of ,\yhateyer age 
or in ,,-hatever language they bc conlposed." ..,A.nd 
Lord Bacon, thf\ founder of nlodern philosophy, the 
author of inductive science, thus ,,'rites upon it: 
"Thy ,,'o)'ks, 0 Lord, have been IllY book, but thy 
Scripture Inuch Illore. I Iun'c sought thee in the 
country, I have 
ought thee in courts, in fielùs, anel 
in th(' garden; but I have found thee in thy sanc- 
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tuary, and in thy "Tord." Sir Isaac K ewton, who 
cast bis Ene oyer the stars, ,,-ho ,,'eighed thenl in 
scales, ,,-ho estimateù. their c1en"ity, calculated their 
distances, anà \\Y3.S the profoundest and most illus- 
trious scholar of ancient or of Inodern tilnes, that 
grcat and gifted luan says, "', c account the Scrip- 
hIres the nlost sublime philosophy." Bishop Colenso 
says that a little kno"rledge of geology n1akes hin1 
deny the Scriptures. Sir I
:lac X c,vton srrys, "The 
Scriptures contain the ll10St profound philosophy." 
The grerrt Selden said, "There is no book on ,,-hich 
"ye can rely in a dying hour, except the Bible." Dr. 

Iason Good, eminent and illustrious in his day, said, 
"Ruch a book is no"y in our hands; let us prize it, 
for it lllUSt be the ,,-orù of God, as it bears the direct 
statUP and testinlony of his ,,"orks." Fisher Ames, 
the elninent Anlerican orator, says, "Should not the 
Bible regain the place it once held in the school- 
roonl? Its lllorals are pure, its eX3.1nples capti,"atiug 
and noble." Professor Dana, a living and en1Ïncnt 
....\.Iuerican gcologist, says, "The t,vo records, the 
creation, the revclation, the earlier and the later, are 
one in their sublinle enunciation of the history of 
creation; there is equal grandeur in the progress of 
the ages. They Loth contain conceptions infinitely 
beyond the reach of the human intellect, and bear 
equal evidence of their Divine origin." ""'-ilberforcc, 
the fhther of the present Bishop of Oxford, and the 
en1Ínent 3d\ ocate of the cluancipation of the shn e, 
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gave this as his last testimony, "Read the BiLle, 
rC:ld the Bible. Let no religious book take its place. 
Through all tHY perplexities and distresses I never 
read any other book. I never knew the .want of any 
other. It has been tny hourly stndy. Books about 
religion nlay be useful enough, but they ,,-ill not do 
in
tead of the siulple truth of the BiLle." .And )lr. 
Cecil, a predecessor of the Rcy. 1\lr. Noel, in St. 
John's Chapel, in I..ondon, says: "This book resem. 
bles an extensive garden, "yhcre there is a vast yari. 
ety of fruits and flowers, some n10re essential, sonle 
nlore splendid than others; but not a blade is suf- 
fered to grow that has not its use and beauty in the 
f'yst<>n1." ,And, lastly, that marvelous man, ,,-hose 
life by Canon Stanley is the most interesting biogra- 
phy that ".as eyer ".ritten, and ".orthy of being read 
a second and a third time, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, left 
tlll
 as his testinlony: "A man's loye of Scripture at 
the beginl1ing of his religious life, is such as makes 
the praise of it ".hich other Christians give to the 
Dible seelll exaggerated; but after t,venty or thirty 
year
 of religiou'3 life and experience, such praise 
ahvays sound
 inadequ:lte; its glories seen1 so nluch 
more full then than they seelned at first." 
'V en now, put against the:-::e splendid tC'stinlonies 
the protest of the Bishop of X ata1. ßlcn cOlllpetent 
for genius, experience, and kno".ledge of scicnce haye 
pronounceù the Scriptures to be .worthy of what is 
inlputed to them, that God inspired them, and that 
holy men inspireù by IIilu "Tote theill. 
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IIow just is the Divine account of Bcriptnre: "The 
,,'ords of the Lord are purc words; as silyer tried in 
a furnacc of carth, purified scvcn tiUICS." The Bishop 
. 
says thcre is an alloy in them; that illste-ad of being 
scventecn or t\vcnty carats fine, they are not above 
three or four carats fine; that the alloy preponderates, 
that the dross exceeds tho silver, and SOllIe parts are 
only electro-plated, a thin coating of silver that dis- 
guises the large 3.111ount of ".ortl1less brass that is 
beneath. But God says very diflerently; they are 
'vora
 tried as l'3i1ver; the dross consulllcd, the alloy 
eliminated, and the oyidence irresistible to every 
one that candidly inquires, "Thy ".ord, 0 God, is 
trnth. " 
It is a heavy charge to 1113ke against a Christian 
Bishop, that he has nttcnlpted in his printed ,vorks 
to undern1Ïnc the authority and liluit the daims of 
tho "r ora of God. The Dible is the depository of 
the hopes of lnillions-their rule of life and faith- 
and ,vhatoyer touches it touches the ark of God. 
But this heavy charge has been proveù in these 
Lectures to the satisfaction of every thoughtful n1Ïnc1 
that has heard or rea<1 them. "T ere I alone in mak- 
ing this grave assertion it ".ould still rest on its only 
right foundation-the extracts and eviùence adduced 
-evidence accessible and intelligible to the hunlblest 
reader. But ,vith a unaniInity ahnost unprecedented, 
tho chief nlinisters of the Church of England lU1\"o 
pronounced judgnlent in terIn
 even stronger and 
more decitled than those elnployed in these Lectures. 
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Among these one ,vhose sounù judgment, consistent 
piety, anel thorough acquaintance with the merits of 
this subject it is ilnpossible to doubt, gave forth a 
".ell-considercd estin1ate of their character and c1e- 
structi,.e tendencies at a meeting of the Scripture 
Readers' Society, recently held at Leeùs. The Bishop 
of Ripon, ,vho occupied the chair, spoke ag follows :- 


"TIe said it was particularly painful to find a man in high 
offico in the Church miserably perverting his talents, so as to 
employ them, not for the advaneement of Divine truth, but rather 
in disparagement of the claims of the inspired ".,. ord of God. For 
his own part, painful as that speetacle was, he (the Bishop of 
Ripon) did not anticipate that any very great evil would result 
from the attempt to which he had referred. The objections which 
bad been brought forward against the historical accuracy of tbe 
Pentateuch were very old and threadbare: there was nothing new 
in them. Nor was it difficult to perceive how easily these objec- 
tions might be disposed of by those who bad their minds firmly 
rooted in the persuasion that the Bible was the inspired ,,- ord of 
God. Let it be borne in mind what the conclusion really was, 
E1upposing they took Dr. Colenso's views to be accurate. If this 
view is a just one, then we may suppose the Pentateuch to be 
tbe production of a very clever impostor. If an impostor, the 
writer of the Pentateuch must have been an exceedingly clever 
one. But was it to be supposed for one moment that, being 

uch a clever impostor, be would have allowed such palpable ab- 
surdities as - if they believed the Bishop to be right - existed 
in the book? The very openness of the Pentateuch, the matters 
which lie 011 the surface of the book, and which Dr. Colen so would 
ha\"'e us take as a suffident ground for doubt-were ill themsclvc/:I 
a sufficient answer to the objections which bad been raised on the 
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point of historical accuracy. They must also bear this in mind, 
that every part of the Bible is so interwm'en with the other parts, 
that to invalidate anyone portion was to throw discredit upon 
the rest, so that if )"OU undermined the authority of the Pcntateuch, 
. 
you would also invalidate the authority of the Prophets, of the 
historical portions of the Bible, and of the K ew Testament. Each 
part so intertwines with the rest that to throw discredit upon one 
portion was to throw discredit upon the "hole. If they could 
successful1y disprove tbe historical accuracy of the Pentateuch, 
they would scarcely have any thing left in the Bible on which 
the mind could lay hold for peace and comfort, as truth to be 
relicd upon, as truth saving in its nature." 
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TnE STOXES OF EGYPT 'VITXESSES TO MOSES. 


THERE is another line of ,yitnesses to 
Ioses. This 
is traced on the monumental stones and hicroglyphic 
'writings of Egypt. I nlay therefore say, "If )loses 
should hold his pcacc, the stones ,vould inlnlediately 
cry ont." 
This subject is one of great and peculiar interest. 
rrhe scope and object of all that I shall no,v adduce 
"rill be to show. that if the )[osaic record can not be 
accepted as historical 1y dear spiritual proofs, such as 
I ha ye adauced on preyious occasions, ana as a genuine 
ana authentic doclunent, we can demonstrate from the 
1l10nUnlents of anci('nt Egypt, and fron1 the renlains of 
its tonlbs, and ,,
ith clear and irresistible fa.rce, that if 
all the cyangelists, and apostles, and prophets ".cre to 
hold their tongues, the stoncs of Egypt stiH open thcir 
]uouths and speak out. To those that ask for this eyi- 
dence I "rill explain its origin in f
w', and, I hope, plain 
and intelligible "
ords. 
We find in ancient tin1(
s, and at pcriods deluonstra- 
bly contenlporan('ons ,,-ith those in which the events 
recordca in Genc
is 'and in Exodus took place, that it 
was the habit of the ancient Egyptians to trace upon 
stones, and mOntUllcnts, and tolubs, inscriptions or fe- 
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cords of events that had taJ
en place, and of the char- 
acters, biographies, exploit
, and histories of il]ustriou:i 
men. It .was a uniY('r
all)l"actice for the Egyptians to 
inscribe upon the lTIOn'unents and tOlnbs of those that 
8lept in them the records of eyents they "'cre histori- 
cally associated ,,-ith. "C find inscriptions traced on 
the stones Rhowing ,,-hat 'vcre the liying dynasties, 
,vho the living kings, and ,,-hat events transpired ill 
their reigns. 
I ha ye here a ,rork wTitten by IIengstcnberg, one of 
the most lcarned ana eminent of continental ,vriters, 
,,-ho has collected, in brief space, the most renlarkable 
inscriptions on the tOlllbs anù obelisks; also the ,vork 
of Osburn, a ",ery able ,vriter, who has like,,-ise given 
sketches and dra,,-ings of these nlonuments and stones, 
containing records of events associated ,,-ith the Israel- 
ites; also a most excellent resumé of the magnificent 
,,-ork of Lepsius hy Rey. ß. Saville. I proceed to give 
yon some :f.'1.cts discovered by these and other learned 
men, ,vhich win sho,,,, more forcibly than any argnnlent 
of lnine couIll do, that l\Io
cs, the inspired penlnan, is 
invariably right, and that Dr. Colenso is not only 
'wrong, but has luade the nlost rash and uIH,-arrantable 
assertions. 
First of all, ancient historians give the name of 
1\1 er..es, or :i\Iizrainl, the Scripture nml1C, as that of the 
first luan ,,-ho reigued in Egypt. The Scripture date is 
100 years after the Flood, at which tÏ1ue the dispersion 
occurred, up,vard of 2,000 rears "before the birth of 
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Christ. This very namc is found at the top of the Jist 
of ancestors of 11ameses Sesostris, ill a relief of a royal 
palace near Gournon, in ,yo estern Thebes. It is also 
found in the Turin papyrus brought fronl Thebes. 
ChanlpoHion says:- 


I have demonstrated that no Egyptian monument is older than the 
year 2,200 before the Chri5tian era. This certainly is high antiquity, 
but it presents nothing contradictory to the sacred histories. I ven- 
ture to affirm it establishes them on all points; for it is a fact, by 
adopting the chronology and succession of kings given by the Egypt- 
ian monuments that the Egyptian history wonderfully accords with 
the sacred writings. 


Let nlC notice another striking coïncidence - and 
these things speak for themselves, they require no COlli- 
lllcnt. )1oses relates that Abrahanl went down into 
Egypt, and that the reigning Pharaoh gave hilu 
" shecp, and oxen, and hc asses, and menseryants, anù 
111aidseryants, and she asses, and camels." J osephns 
f;ays :- 
Abraham taught the Egyptians the science of astronomy. 


Osburn, in his ::\1onun1cntal IIistory of Egypt says:- 


It is n well-established synchronism of much value that Abraham 
went into Egypt in the reign of Pharaoh Acthoes. 


There is no evidcnce of any Egyptian king before 
hiln. But on the 11l0nUlllellts there is cvidence that 
the son ana successor of this Pharaoh had lcarned as- 
tronomy, such as it ,vas then kno,,-n. 
,Again, ,vo can dcnlonstrate froln the 11l0nU111ents this 
10 
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DIet, that a certain Pharaoh, of a certain dynasty, reign- 
ed in Egypt ,vhpll J osepb ,vas carried into Egypt as a 

laYe. ] lis JlaBIP ,,-as j\pophi
, or Plwops. "\\-r e can 
denlonstrate with a fo
ce that .would :satisfy even Bishop 
Colen
o that, under the reign of that Pharaoh, a }>cr- 

on, Jlanwd Joseph-his Il:une EitsuJ)h, inscrihed upon 
the stones still rClnaining in the land of Egypt-,vas 
sclected by P!laraoh to be the aistributor of grain- 
the saviour of his country. The sojourning of the 
ehildren of Israel in Egypt ".as 430 years fron1 the 
call of .A.braball1, al1c.1 215 years from the descent of 
Jacob into Egypt to tbe Exode. ,yo ell, a tOll1Ù ,,-as 
discovered in recent researches in Egypt, and on this 
ton11> is "Titten, translated frolll the hieroglyphic 
into English, the nanle Eitsnph, that if', Joseph. On 
deciphering the inscriptions on this tomb ,ve find hinl 
spo1\.en of a
 one ,,-ho had been introduced into the 
land; who hacl been raised to be what he is called in 
Scripture, the saviour of his country; ,yho had Leen 
elevated by the reigning Pharaoh to be the distributor 
and guardian of the granaries of the lanel. Conlpare 
the cOIncidence, ".hich is so ren1arkable, bebveen the 
Scripture records of Joseph and the inscriptions on the 
Inonumcnts, and the dynasty that "
:lS reigning ,,-hen 
J o
cph "
as appointed; anc.1 if Dr. Colenso "ill not be- 
licye the hi
tory that is recorded in j)Iose
, he nUlst ùe 
driycn to accept the hi
orr recorded on the stone
. 
So that if :\Ioses ,yore silcnt, the stones "would open 
their eloquent lips, ana declare that the recoril of the 
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Pentateuch is trne. ,"V" e learn, as already btate<1, fron1 
the inscriptions on the Egyptian Inonulnents, that the 
Pharaoh reigning in Egypt ,,-hen J oseph ,va
 carrie(l 
there as ::1 slayc, 'nl
 ....\pophis or Pheops. lIe "Tas the 
patron of Joseph. ""Then Joseph ,,-as invested ,,-ith 
po,,?er, it is saiù, "Pharaoh called his nalne Zaphnath- 
paancah, and he gave hinl to wife ..Asenath, the daugh- 
ter of Potiphcrah, priC'st of On." The naIne giyen to 
Joseph is rendered in the 1l1argin of our Bible, "a 1'e- 
,caler of secrets." Rosellini interprets it, "Saviour of 
the age." Gesenius," Sustail1er of the age." Osburn, 
" One with Yeith, the goddess of ,,'isdolU." This last 
is justified by Pharaoh's aùdress to Joseph; "X one so 
di
creet and .wise as thou." IIis ,,?ife's name, " She 
,,-ho sees X eith," goddess of ,,'isdom. 
Ir. Saville, in 
his able ,york, states :- 


At Beull Hasan, on the Xile, about 100 miles north of Thebes, 
there has been discoycred the tomb of X evotp, an officer of high 
rank under Sesertesen II. On this tomb there is a representation of 
an occurrence in the sixth year of that monarch, in which two Egyp- 
tians are presenting to their master a party of strangers, consisting 
of ten males, four females, "ith two children on a donkey, and a lad 
bearing a spear. The inscription calls them, "The great foreign 
prisoners. n X 0 one who 1ms seen the magnificent work of Lepsius, 
in which the paintings on Egyptian monuments are copied with ex- 
treme fidelity, can for a moment doubt that tbese strangers bear in 
their features the strongly marked characteristics of the Jewish race. 
"-hen, moreover, we find that Sesertcsen II. was ruling at Thcbcs 
when Pharaoh Apophis was at the commenccment of his long rcign, 
we think thid remarkable painting must refer to the arrival of the 
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family of Jacob in Egypt. Though called prisoners, they arc not 
represented in the guise of prisoners, but armed and at liberty, which 
,...ould seem to intimate they were an honorary deputation from Lo" cr 
Egypt to an officer of the riyal dynasty in the "Gpper country, during 
an interval in the ciY'il war. 


Again, in Gencsis xlvii. 20, ,yc read- 


.And Joseph bought all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh; for the 
Egyptians Bold every man his field, because the famine prevailed over 
them; so the land became Pharaoh's. Only the land of tbe priests 
bought he not. 


This refers to the scvcn years' fil1nine, and thc peo- 
ple selling their land for food. Osburn says - 


The monumental proofs of the occurrence of this modification in 
the social condition of Egypt are just as striking as any of th08e 
which have engaged us. The tombs of the eras that follow that of 
Apophis bear unequivocal testimony to a great political change hav- 
ing taken place in the condition of the inhabitants of Egypt at thid 
period. In old Egypt scarcely an act of any Pharaoh is recorded on 
the tombs of his subjects. Xor does his name appear saTe in the 
names of their estates. But in tbe tombs of the new kingdom, or 
that of the times that followed J OSL ph, all this is reversed. There is 
scarcely a tomb of any importance, the principal subject of which is 
not some act of service or devotion by the excavator to the reigning 
family. The cause of this change we plainly discover in the legisla- 
tion of J osepb. 


This "Titer then proceeds to show. that tbe. priest- 
1100d, after tbe days of Joseph, ,'-as r1.ised to ne\\- dig- 
nity and power, arising from the forbearance of the 
king to exact payment for corn SUI)plied to the teillple. 
On the Rosetta Stone there is this insoription: 
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"PtoleIuy Epiphanes ordered that the reYCnues of the 
tCHlple aud the annual contributions to them in corn 
and nlone.r should reIuain every ,vhere as usual." 11ero 
are effects indicating an origin ".hich is found in the 
history of Joseph in Egypt, as 1\Titten in the Scriptures. 
But, you 
ar, ho,v can the tOI11b of J o
eph be in 
Egypt, "'hen "'e know' froBl Scripture that his bone!', 
according to his 0\\ n directions, ,vere carried into the 
land of Canaan? The ans,,'er is, Joseph died 144 
years before the Exode fronl Egypt into Canaan. ".... e 
read in Genesi
, "....\nd Joseph said unto his brethren, 
I die; and God "'ill surely visit you, and bring yon 
out of this land unto the land .which lIe s,vare to 
Abrahan1, to Isaac, and to Jacob. And Joseph took 
an oath of the children of Israel, saying, God ,,,ill 

urely yi
it you, and ye shall carry np my bones fron} 
hence. So Joseph died, being an hundred and ten 
rears old; and th
y cmbalnlcd hin1, fInd he 'was put in 
a coflin in Egypt." X O'Y, it ,vas the l)ractice of the 
Egyptians to build their monuments before they Jied; 
and for this great nlan, described on the monuments as 
the saviour of bis country, as the head of the granaries, 
a tonlb of unrivaled magnifi<;ence and beauty, ,vas 
built; aud there his dead dust lay for 144 years, till 
the night when the firstborn of Egypt "'ere slain, ancl 
it was earried by the fllÍthful Israelites into the land 
whieh Goù had proll1ised, and where .loseph expressed 
his desire that it should ùe carried at t1ult time. And 
thus ,ve ùClllonstr:lte the truth of the history of J oscph ; 
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for the leading links of his biography are traceable 
there, and distinctly so. I here quote another extract 
from )1r. ::;aville's ,vork, to prove ,,'hat I have stated. 
He says: 
There are still in existence at Sakkara, opposite :Memphis, in Lower 
Egypt, the ruins of the tomb of a distinguished personage, whose 
name in hieroglyphics accords with that of Joseph. It is dose in 
the vicinity of the largest pyramid, of the gl'OUp which Osburn con- 
siders to have been the tomb of Apophis. On the relief of the 
tomb referred to, the names and titles of Joseph appear in great 
beauty. The name is written in hieroglyphics, Ei tS'llph-" he came 
to save." The title under which Joseph's power was inaugurated, as 
we read in the Book of Genesis, by the people crying Abrech, U Bow 
the knee," appears likewise on the tomb. lie is also called Director 
of the Granaries of the Chiefs of both Egypts. 


If the Bishop of K at:11 refuses the hi
tory of :à1oses, 
let hinl hear a voice rising frotH the tonlbs of Egypt 
attesting )[oses right and the Bishop of 
at:11 ,vrong. 
We turn to another incident of th.e yerr 
amc kind, 
and a no less reluarkaùle one. \\ 0 find the nanlO of 
the Pharaoh that reigned in Egypt at the titHe that the 
Exoc1e or Exodus ""a
 about to take place. That Pha- 
raoh's nanlC is contained on tho nlonuluents, and C:1l1 
be identified also ii"onl Scripture. 'Ve find inscribed 
upon the 1110nUlncllts the record that this last Ph:1raoh 
had a nlost troublesOll1e, disturbed, and revolutionary 
reign; that his latcr history ""as a s('{\ue of perplexity 
anll trouble. I-Iis 11a1110 ,vas Tuthlnosis IV. Osburn 
t:;ays that at this l)eriod there are signs of troublous 
tilues in Egypt, and" indications that Tuthnlosis IV. 
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had a turbulcnt reign." .i\nd ,YO should naturally ex- 
pect that the Pharaoh at the titne of the cxo(le "Tould 
have :to troubled reign. 'Ve find one account of his 
reign, contained on one of the monuments, the Great 
Sphinx at Ghizeh, describes first his character, next his 
exploits, next the long line of his predecoe;;"ors, and it 
adds, " .L\.r1l1 thou ;" and there it stops. ,,-r e kno\\T noth- 
ing 1110re of hilu. "or- e find he "TàS the reigning Pha- 
raoh ,,-hen )loses led the Israelites out of Egypt into 
the desert; ,ve find 011 the 1l10nUlnents evidence irre- 
sistible that he ,,-as so; ,ye find the description that 
identifies hilll "Tith the Pharaoh of the Exode; but 
that after all that is good and great has been spoken of 
hinl, it suddenly breaks off' ,vith, ".Ana then;" after 
,vhich all is blank. nut this strange and silent blank 
is more than striking eloquence. 'Ve find that Pha- 
raoh's tOlub is not to be disco,'ered in Egypt; the 
tombs of the previous Pharaohs are all fouud and iden- 
tified; but his is "Tanting. 'Vhat is the obvious infer- 
cnce? That he "'as the Pharaoh that pursued tho Is- 
raelites with his brilliant horseillen into the desert, and 
that he l)eri
hed in the Red Sea, over ,,-hich )lirial11 
and )Ioses stood, and praised IIilll who had triulllphed 
gloriously. 
Let 111C notice another coïncidence. R 0 language 
can ovcr-cstinlate the value of these facts in connec- 
tion ,vith Dr. Colcnso's ohjections. FOl. a long tinle 
Egypt ,yas an a'L
olnte Inystcry, itnpenctrable to ar- 
chæologists and travcler:::,. But, as the ,,,"orld .would 
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can it, :lccidcntally-as .we kno,v, in the })rOViaCllre 
of God-a stone ,,-as found in Egypt calleel the I
o- 
::::ctt:1 Stonc, to, ,,-hich I have already alluded. On 
one portion of this stone ".ere the usual hieroglyphic 
characters, giving certain records and accounts; on a 
Fecond portion of it .was tbe demotic character, or 
th(' charactcr useù in the language of the })coplc, 
translating this; and on a third portion of it ""as a 
translation of it into the Greek langurrge. The in- 
stant that Chanlpollion and Young discovered this 
lrrst fhct, they found the key to the interpretation 
of all the records on the InonUlllents of Egypt, and 
by that key they arc able now' to read those n1yste- 
rious hieroglyphs ahno
t as easily as a 8cholar can 
read a. chapter in IIebrew' or in Greek, and to affix 
and })erpetuate their translated meaning. ",.. e find 
another fact 11lOSt relnarkably confirnlatory of ,vhat I 
have been asserting,-the historic truth of the Exode 
and the ::\Iosaic record. It is this. ,\
 e ascertain tbe 
king who reigned at the time of the Exode; his name 
is given, his character per eetlr identified. ".... e find 
on the InonUlnents the hieroglyphic picture of the 
queen, this Pharaoh's ".ife, having recently given 
birth to a child, that child a son. Two hanùluaids 
are represented chafing her hanùs, as if she ,yere in 
SOlTO'V, or in fear, 01" in peril; and another halld4 
nlaiden is representu.l, holding the son up before her, 
fiS if saying, "Rejoice that a luan child and an heir 
to the throne is born." The chronology of the Ulon- 
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nments and the chronology of Scripture being here 
perfectly })arallel, ,,-e discover that the successor to 
that Pharaoh ,,-hose son ,,-as then born turns out not 
to be his eldest, but his second son; anll the record 
f'imply states that he had an elder son, of ,,'hose life 
and death nothing is said, and that he ,vas succeeded 
hy a younger son; and this birth occurred about that 
yery night when the angel of death ,,-ent forth 3wl 
killed c"ery oue of the firstborn, fronl the son of Pha- 
raoh on the throne do,,-u to tJ1e SOH of tho llleaHest 
of his suhjects. N o"r, ".hat is the highly probable 
inference frolll this? That if the Scriptures hold 
their tongue, tho stones, anll rocks, and l110ntUllents 
of Egypt cry out; and that, therefore, if Dr. Colenso 
helieves that 
[o::;cs is not to be trustell as an honest,. 
impa"t.tial, and reliaùle historian, he has only to take 
the ".ork of O
hurn, or IIengstenberg, or "Tilkinson, 
or Taylor, or l
eY. D. Sayille, or (anll having gone to 
K ata1, he surely can acconlplish the voyage to Egypt), 
to yisit Egypt, and there, if he ".ill shut the I110uth of 
1\I()se
, he ,,-ill hear the stones crying out, "Thy ,,'ord, 
o God, is truth." 
I n1ight n1ultip1y theso evidences still luore, and in 
doing FO, J 
hou1a only continu(\ to confirlll ana fur- 
ther to illustrate what J have alre:u1y f:tated, that the 
whole monun1ental history of Egypt runs parallel 
with the whole 
Iosaic record in the Pentatcuch; and 
that, therefore, the statelllent of Dr. Colen so, ,,'hich 
he ha
 rcïterated, "ith awful exagger:ltion
, in his 
10* 
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second volun1e, recently pnhli:;;hed, that 
losos is not 
:1 true hi
tori:1n, is confuted, ana C'olnplete1y destroy- 
ed, by fir1l1ing :t history }1:1ra11el and coten1poraneous 
,,'ith it, l)y "Titers ,,,ho n
ed the chisel, and the stony 
rock, ana tho l11lunmy ca
e, on ,,'hich they ,,-rote their 
f3tory, ,vho had no interest in the Old Testaluent 
Scripture
, ,vho di:;;be1ieyed, if they eYer ,,-ore offered, 
the knowledge of the Gospel of Christ; 'vhose testi- 
nlon)"", therefore, uus,,-ayed by prejudice, and unsw'erv- 
iug from any pos'\ibly f:.llse or spurious Illotive, n1ust 
be accepted a
 a :filithful, ÏInpartial, and historic rec- 
ord. _\uel perhaps ,,'hen Dr. Colenso learns that, he 
TIlay COllie to the extravagant conclu
ion, that son1e- 
body else DIUst have ,vritten the Pentateuch; some 
Egyptian priest; at all cvents he can not deny the 
facts that the stones so eloquently proclaim, and 
,,-hich are substantially the ('lcts recorded in the 
Pcnt:1teuch. 
IIere let me giye another interesting fact :lS quoted 
by )11'. Sayille :- 


At Gournou, near Thebe
, th('re is still standing the tomb of 
one of the nobles. The owncr of this tomb bears the name of 
Roshera, "hich signifies, ".A prince like the sun !" The paintings 
of this tomb, which are given with great fidelity in Lepsius's mag- 
nificent work, afford indisputable proof not only of the Israe1ites 
being in Egypt at this perioù of history, but of being forcibly 
engaged in the very occnpation to "hich Scripture informs us 
they were compelleù by the jealousy of the Pharaohs of that 
dynasty which knew not Joseph. One inscription, H The recep- 
tion of the tribute of the land brought to the king by the captives 
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in person." On another, "The bringing in of tbe offerings cf the 
unclean races." These prisoners wear tOl"n garments, are engaged 
in making In'icks, and carefully watched by Egyptian taskm3.Ste
. 


In IIcngstenberg, you "Till find in his ùescription 
of thc various scenes and incidents 8poken of by 
::\Ioscs, ho,,- thoroughly cxact and historically accurate 
is the 
Iosaic recorù. Take this onc. According to 
Exodus i. 14, Pharaoh elnbittercd the life of thc 
Israelitcs "with hard bondage, in nlortar, and in 
brick." "7" c find, froln other reJnaills, that it '\
as 
the custom of the Israelites in that day rarely to 
burn the brick
, and generally to harden them In 
the hot sunshinc; and in order to give the bricks 
cohesiveness, stray; ,,
as mixed up ,vith the clay. 
IIengstenberg says :- 


Dricks were made in Egypt under the direction of the king or 
E:ome privileged person, as appears from the impressions found 
upon many of them. ...\ great multitude of strangers were con- 
t:tantly e.nployed in the brick-fields of Thebes and other parts of 
Egypt. Dut the most remarkable agreement with the Pentateuch 
is in tbe fact, that a small portion of chopped straw is found in 
the composition of the Egyptian bricks. This i
 evident from 
an examination of those brought bJ. Rosellini from Thebes, on 
which is the stamp of Thothmes IV., the fifth king of the eighteenth 
dyna:-ty. U The bricks," remarks Roscllini, "which are now found 
in Egypt, belonging to thc same period J always ha,c straw mingled 
with them, although in some of those that are most carefully madc J 
it is found in very small quantities." According to Rosellini J straw 
was used in order tbat the bricks, (they were not for the most part 
burned, but dried in the sun,) might be morc firmJ especially those 
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of coarse clay and more roughly forllled. Prokesch says, II Tho 
bricks (of the first pyramiù at Dashoor) arc of fine clay from the 

 He, mingled with chopped straw. This intermixture gÏ\-es the 
bricks an astonishing durabilíty." The inquircr will not lea\ e un- 
noticed such little and entirely undesigned circumstances as these. 
'Ye are carried much farther by the comparison of our history 
with 0. picture discovereù in a tomb at Thebes, of which Rosellini 
first furni
hed a dra" ing and an explanation; U Explanation of a 
picture representing the IIebrews as they were engageù in making 
brick." 'Ve will first giyc an abstract of the account of Rosellini. 
"Of tbe laborers,u saJs he, II some are employed in transporting 
the clay in '.(>

els, some intermingling it with the 
traw; others 
are taldng the brid:s out of the form and placing them in rows; 
still others \\ ith a piece of wooù upon their backs, and ropes on 
eacb side, carry away the bricks already burned or dried. Their 
di
8imilarity to the Eg
-ptians appears at the first view; the com- 
plexion, physiognomy, and beard permit us not to be rni5taken in 
supposing them to be Hebrews. They wear at the hips the apron 
which i
 common among the Egyptians, and there is also repre- 
senteù as in u
e among them a kind of short trowsers. Among the 
Hebrews, four Eg
.ptians, very distinguishable by their mien, figure, 
and color, are seen; two of them, one sitting and the other stand- 
ing, carr)' a stiek in their hand, ready to fall upon two otl]er Eg}'p- 
tians, who are here represented like tbe Hebrews, one of them 
carrying on his shoulder a vessel of clay, llnd the other returning 
from the transportation of brick, carrying his empty vessel to get 
a new load. The tomb belonged to a high court officer of the 
king, Rochscerê, and was made in the time of Tbothmes IV., the 
fifth king of the eighteenth dynasty." The question, U How came 
this picture in the tomb of Rochscerê ?" Rosellini answers as fol- 
lows :-" He was the overseer of the public buildings, and had, 
consequently, the charge of all tbe works undertaken by the king. 
There are found representod therein still other ohjects of a like 
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nature; two colossal statues of kings, a fphinx and the laborers 
who hewed the stone, - works which he by virtue of his office 
had causcd to be performed in his lifetime." To the question, 
H IIow came the representation of the labors of the Israelites at 
Thcbes?" it is answereù, it ".. e need not suppose that the labors 
were performed in the very place where they are represented, for 
Rochscerê was O\"Cl'seer of the royal buildings throughout the land, 
and what was done in the circuit of his operations could, wher- 
e\"er performeù, be represented ill his tomb at Thebes. It is also 
not impossible that the Hebrews went even to Thebes. In Ex- 
odus v. 12, it is said that they scattered themselves through the 
whole land of Egypt in order to pl'ocure straw." So far RoselIini. 
The agreement of this painting, with our account in many very 
striking points, appcars at first view. 'Ye consequently select 
from them only two. 1. It is said in the narrative, the Israel- 
ites were subjected to severe labor in mortar and brick. Just 80 
this servile labor appears throughout the painting as twofold; 
some are employed upon the clay from which the bricks were 
made, and some upon the finished brick. 2. ".. e have in thia 
painting an explanation with regard to the Egyptians who accom- 
panied the I
raelites in their Exodus. Of these Egyptians we 
read, first, in Exodus xii. 38, ".And also a great rabble went up 
with them." In Xumbers xi. 4, "The mixed Egyptian populace 
led astray the Israelites in the desert to discontentment." In 
Deuteronomy xxix. 10, 11, let it be observed how accurately 
thcse remote and disconnected pas.saocs agree with each other; 
the Egyptian aliens appear as very poor, as tbe lowest servant
, 
as hewer
 of wood and drawers of water. The designations rabb'e 
and populace in tbe first passages, also show that these attend- 
a!1ts of the Israelites belonged to the lowest grades of society. 
Just such people we should naturaUy expect to find in Egypt. 
Their exi5tence is the necessary consequence of strongly marked 
ca.'ites in society. The monuments indeed place vividly before us 
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most manifest dh;tinctions in station. A part of the people ap- 
pear to be in the deep degradation "hich now pres::;es upon the 
Fellahs. .A.ccording to IIerodotuE-, the caste of swinehcrds, a na.- 
tive tribe, was unclean and despised in Egypt. All intercourse 
. 
"ith the rest of the inhabitants, even entrance into a temple, 
was forbidden, and they were as much despised as the Pariahs 
in India. The contempt in which they were held was not, cer- 
tainl)', the consequence of their occupation, but their occupation 
of the disdain which was felt for them. Already unclenn, they 
had no reason for avoiding the care of unclean animals. But 
full light first falls upon these notices of the Pentateuch through 
our painting. "
e see upon it EgJptians "ho are placed entirely 
on an equality with the hated and despised foreigners. "'hat is 
more natural than that a considerable part of these EgJptians, 
bounù close to thcir companions in sorrow by their common 
miscry, should leave with them their native land, such now to 
them only in name? 
lIe who bas carefully examined the engraving in RoselIini, tho 
great importance of which has been acknowledged by such historians 
as IIeeren, perceiving its striking accordance with the Pentateuch, 
will ask first of all, whether, then, this picture is really genuine, 
whether it is 110t probably a supposititious wOl'k, prepared after the 
Pentateuch was wrItten. This question, almost sufficiently ans" er- 
ed by the condition of the paintÏ11g itself, is, by the judicious 'Yil- 
kinson, who made a new examination on the spot, decided entirely in 
favor of the picture. This decision is the more to be relied on, since 
,,\Yilkinson, while he questions whether the painting has direct refer- 
ence to the labors of the Israelites, does not deny the significance of 
it for the Pentateuch. nut the argument::; with which he contends 
against its referring to Israelites are of 80 little importance, that 
we can scarcely avoid thinking that he is influenced by something 
foreign from tbe thing hself; and tbey are decidedly outweighed by 
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the e,iùcnt .Tpwisb bearing and cast of physiognomy, which can be 
traced even in the common woodcuts, such as are found in Taylor. 


)I:u"k ".cn this :ßlCt, ,,
hich is so relnarkable. I have 
seen only the cngrayings, or pictures. Every body 
knows ,,'hat is the distingui
hing and characteristic 
Jewish contour, or countenance, or flce; it is so Inark- 
cd, so distinguisha1le, that nobody can possibly n1Ïs- 
take it. 'V ell, ,ye finù the Jewish face on aU the,;e 
monUlnents, perfectly Inarked, so that there can be 110 
n1Ïstake that it is the countenance of the J e"., and the 
picture the representation of Jews ".ho ,yere en- 
gaged in that ".ork. "... e also find on the 1110nnnlents 
the negro, not cmployed in brick-lnakillg but in other 
,york; and the ncgro, or 
\frican flce, is equally lllark- 
cd and distincth.e. IIere is a painting, you obser'.c, 
on an ancient nlonnnlcnt, which 8ho"'8 the Israelitcs at 
the yerr period to which the chronology of the paint- 
ing refers, eugaged in the ,"ery ".ork ascribed to theu1 
in Scripture; supcrintcnded, as I have noticed in the 
cngraying, by hard tasklnaster...., each ,,-ith a stick 
ready to slnito tho IIe1Jrew that 1lunders in his ".ork, 
or ,,?earies in his hard ana inco
sant drudgery: another 
cyidenco that hm:. sun"i, ed the lapse of centuries, and 
eoufinns, if confirIllation ".erc neeJec1, the conclusion 
"'0 ha,.o alreat1y COl11e to, tlJat tho records of )Ioscs are 
hi
torically true, ana rcliable as facts. 
I.et n1e present another instance. ".... e read con- 
stantly in the )Iosaic record of the extreulC arrogance 
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of the Pharaohs. 'Ve find an illustration of this fronl 
the nl0nl.Uncllt!=;. 


"The insolent pride," sa
 Hengstenberg, U with wbich Pharaoh 
received the message communicated by Moses, as, '\Vho is Jehovah, 
that I should hear his voice, to let Israel go? I know not Jeho- 
vah, and wi11not let Israel go.' The obstinacy" hich he afterward 
exhibit..
, when the Divine punishments fall upon him one after 
another, in deciding to go to destruction with his land anù people 
rather than Jie1d, are all proved on the monu:nents in various waJs, 
to be in accordance with the genuine spirit of a Pharaoh." 


1\ ow', just read the records of that nlelnorable night 
,vhen Pharaoh at last detenuincd, out of desperation, 
in dread of uttcl:I)" cxte1"l1linating judgments, to let 
the children of Israel go; anù you hayc no picture there 
of Pharaoh, just as reiteratcd and repeated on the 1l10n- 
nments and in the paintings of Egypt. 


"A comparison," continues Hengstenberg, "of the victory of 
Remeses 'Ieiamun, in Thebes, explained by Champollion, is of 
8pecial interest in this connection. The rharaoh, it is there said, at 
whose feet they lay down these trophi
s of victory, (the severed 
right hand and other members of the body,) sits quietly in his char- 
iot, whilc his horses arc held by his officers, and directs a haughty 
speech to his warriors: 'Gh.c yourselves to mirth; let it rise to 
heaven. Strangers are dashed to the grour.d by my power. Terror 
of my name has gone forth; their hearts are full of it; I appear be- 
fore them as a lion; I haye pursucd them as a hawk; I hav
 anni- 
hilatcd their wickcd souls. I have passed oycr their rivers; I have 
set on fire their castles; I am to EgJpt what the god Mandoo has 
been; I haye vanquished the barbarians; Amun Re, my fi\ther, sub- 
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dued the whole world under my feet, and I am king on the throne 
forever.' n 


K ow this is the boasting language, copied from the 
Ill0ntUl1ents, that you find falling from the lips of Pha- 
raoh in the l\Iosaic record. 
...\nd therefore the ineyitable conclu
ion is, tbat these 
mOl1tunents justify tbe historial accuracy of )loses; 
as ,,'ell as every touch, and sketch, and light, and sluHl- 
ow., on the countenances of the characters so yividly 
and so faithfully portrayed by the pen of the inspired 
historiDn. 
"Tho can fail to see in all this, God storing up CUlllU- 
lath'e proofs of the bistoric purity and truthfulness of 
IIis Holy 'V ord? """-ho can doubt that this blcssed 
"... ord is under the guardian care of IIinl ,rho sleepeth 
not, nor shllnbereth? 
[ay its opponents be led to 
other and Lettcr thoughts. 
It is important, in ans,ver to the charge of Dr. Co- 
len80, to sho,v that fronl sources ovcr ".bich neither 
Jew nor Gentile had anr control, ,,'e can advance the 
most conclusive evidcnccs of the facts and cvcnts ,,,hich 
l\Ioscs records. ",. ere an unbaptized and uninstructed 
Zulu to be nUlde acquaintcd with the lncthod of inter- 
preting the hicroglyphic inscriptions on the nlOntUnents 
of Egypt, and being ignorant of the Pcntateuch, lcft 
in the n1Ïdst of thcse rClnains to "Tite out, frOtH his 

tudy of thcse characters, a history of cvcnts, begin- 
ning 1 ,500 year
 before the Christian era, he ,,'ol11.1 de- 
scribe fh.cts, and pcrsons, and eycnts so like those rc- 
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corded 111 Gene
is and Exodus, that Dr. Colen so, on 
reading thCln, ".ould accnse hilll of plagiaris111 froll1 
the Pentateuch. 
This field of illustration is of vast extent; extracts 
illustratiye of the historic truth of the l\Iosaic rccorJ 
from the I
:grptian 1110numents might be continued 
long enough to :fhtigue ana ,yeary the retlder; ùut 
some are so conclu
iYe for 
Ioses and the strict his- 
toric truth of hi8 ".ritings in t]w Pentateuch, that no 
apology is neeJed for ùringing for,,-ard 3t least the 
nlost Ì1nportant. .L\ 1l1011Ulllcnt has been discovered in 
Egypt, the inscription on ,vhich indic:ttcs that it ,vas 
"Tittcn soon after the disper
ion froln the plains of 
Shinar, and that the group ".hom it represents ,vere 
the very 1)ersons ".ho ,\.ore dispersed over the earth, in 
conseqnence of the confusion of tongues on that mem- 
orable, and reall)., and truly, historic occasion. 


.A singular ycrification (says O;;burn, in his elaborate and bcautiful 
work,) of the Scripture account of the dispersion of tbe de
cendants 
of Ham arises from these hieroglyphic names. Canaan, thc first- 
born, who lost hi5 birthright through his grandfather's curse (Gen. ix. 
25, seq.,) and is therefore always placed last among his brethren 
(chap. x. G, etc.), nevertheless seems to have been allowcd the claims 
of seniority, when the sons of Ham togetber went forth to tbe we
t- 
ward from the plains of Sbinar (Gen. xi.), and gave his name to the 
first district at which the emigrants "ould arrh"c. The desceudants 
of Cush, the second son, took the next region to the westward, which 
consisted of the stcrile sands of the deserts of Sinai. The fertile 
yallcy of the Xile was tbe happier lot of Misraim, the third son; 
while the dC5cendants of Phut, the )"oungest, 'were ddvcn fortb to seck 
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a comfortless home amid the trackless wastes of the Sahara. These 
names are all found on the monuments of Egypt (for, as we shall Bee 
hereafter, the Lierogl).phic name of Canaan is still extant) with the 
exception of the name of Mizraim; which may, however, possibly 
be detected in that of the well-known demigod and hero of the 
Egyptian mythology, Osiris. 


This is a
sociate\.l ,vith SOllIe great event that led to 
the peopling of the heretofore.r uninhabited world. 
IIere thcn is a 11lonnlllental referénce to the di
persioll 
itsclf. 
The smne "Titer says :- 


The pyramids of Ghizeh, in the burial-place of Memphis, are the 
most ancient of all the greater remains. Several of the tombs in 
their immediate vicinity also belong to the same remote period. As 
we proceed up the ,alley of the Xile to Beni Hassan and Abydos, the 
remains are those of the era of Osortasen; while at Thebes, and the 
regions to the south of it, we scarcely find a trace of any thing that 
is earlier than the eighteenth d,ynasty. :More satisfactory proof could 
scarcely be desired that the progress of the first inhabitants of the 
,alley was from Hc1iopolis upward; not from Thebes downward, 
as has been too hastily a&:iumeù by certain modern antiquaries. In 
this particular, therefore, the monuments of Egypt strongly confirm 
the Scripture account of the first dispersion of mankind from the 
plains of Shinar. 


Another vcry inIportant and interesting fact is nar- 
rated by this sanIe "Titer. It relates to the names of 
the sons of X oah. lIe says:- 


There is a design which is repeated in the tombs of the later king3 
of the eighteenth dynasty, and which evidently embodies the notions 
entertained by the Egyptians of the inhabitants of the earth. The 
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most ancient 
opy of this design is in the tomb of Scthos I., which 
\\ as discovered by llclzoni. The picture represent
 four indiyidual
 
of four races of men, who are conducted, or rather directed, by the 
Divine hawk of the sun; Jlenoted by the figure of an idol with a 
hawk's head. Its object is to show the superiority of Eg).pt over aU 
other lands, through the blessing of her tutelary divinity, the sun- 
the first king of Eg}'pt, from whom, as we ha"\"e 
aid, all his success- 
ors took their well-kno" n title of Pharaoh, that i=" 9pe, "the sun." 
Immediately after the sun arc four EóJPtians, who are nameà 
"the human race," meaning, as will abundantly appear, that they 
were preëminently men abo-r-e all other men. Above them is a hiero- 
glyphic inscription, which reads as follows :-" The discourse of the 
hawk governing the appearance of the sun, in the third hororary 
mansion (i. e., in the third hour of the day,) to the black land (Lpper 
Egypt), and the red land (Lower Egypt). The sun, firm ill hi
 great- 
ness in hea-r-en, enlightens you, 0 ye kings (of the world). lie vÏ\"i- 
fies the breath of Jour nostrils (while ye lh.e); he dries your mum- 
mies (when ye are dcad). Your eyes are dazzled by my brightness, 
o ye of the chief race of men." 
The appearance of the race of men next in order varies considera- 
bly in costume and complexion in the several repetitions of this pic- 
ture, "hich occur in the tombs of different kings; but all the copies 
agree in representing a people of much lighter complexion than the 
Eg}"ptians, with blue eyes, and the hair inclining to red or flaxen, or, 
in some cases, black. "... e shall hereafter have the opportunity of 
identifying these races with the inhabitants of Canaan and of the 
regions to the eastward of that country. In the name which is com- 
mon to them in all the copies of this picture we at once recognize the 
Shemites, the de::;cendants of the patriarch Shem, who occupied the 
country immediately to the eastward of Canaan, and were confounded 
by the Egyptians with the inlmbitants of that country: probably be- 
cause they all 5poke dialects of the same language. The inscription 
is, U The sun drives ye away, 0 ye who are named the Shemitcs. 
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The sun is unto you as the Divine vengeance, that he may affiict 
your souls. In my manifestation I have smitten them; I curse 
them in all the seasons that I shine (i. e., at all times)." 
The next tetrad of figures in this procession are negroes, who are 
called Nahasi, which we find elsewhere to have been a general appella- 
tion of all the dark races of mankind, or rather of the inhabitants of 
tbe regions to the south and west of Egypt. The dresses of these 
negroes -vary in different copies, like tbe former group. The inscrip- 
tion reads, "0 ye who are named the race of Xahasi, the sun (speaks 
unto) these; he takes vengeance on their souls; mine eye glistens 
upon them (in wrath)." 
The fourth, and last group of tbis curious picture consists of four 
men, of a complexion much lighter than the Ehemites, and resem- 
bling in appearance the Caucasian races. ",.. e shall find, hereafter, 
that by this group we are to understand the Hamathites, or ancient 
inhabitants of Syria, which being the farthest point to the north to 
which the geographical knowledge of the Egyptians extended, its 
name was adopted as a general appellation of all countries to the 
north of Canaan. The costumes, which vary like the rest, will be 
found described hereafter. The inscription in the tomb of Sethos, 
which is tbe only one that has been copied entire, is much mutilated. 
Enough of it, however, remains to show that the llamathites were 
considered to inhabit merely a district in the region of which the 
Sbemites were also inhabitants; for, like them, they are called there 
and in all other copies, U the great water." It seems probable that 
this is a reminiscence of the original settlement of the inhabitants of 
Egypt, on the banks of the Euphrates, from which they were expelled 
by the confusion of tongues. The epithet of the Euphrates, U the 
great rh.er," which i
 universal to all ancient languages, appears to 
have been applied by them to those of the human race whom they 
left upon its banks, to distinguish them from the tribes who had set 
out in quest of new countries before the Egyptians. 
These names point very intelligibly to the original and natural divi- 
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Bion of the human race into the descendants of the three 
ons of 
X oah. The Shemites retain the name of their progenitor; the Ham- 
athites represented the Japhetians; willIe in the tribes already dark- 
ened by the burning sun Q[ the tropics, who had first brayed the ter- 
rors of the deserts to the south and west of Egypt, they recognizeù 
tbe sons of Ham. The vanity of the Egyptians, ho\\"e\"er, allowed 
to none of these races the s1ightest affinity with themsel\"es. They 
were altogether of another and superior stock, which they erected 
into a fourth patriarchate at the head of the other three. It is pretty 
e\"ident that the original genealogies of the se\"eral families of mau- 
kind had been forgotten in Eg
-pt at the period of the monuments we 
arc now considering. .A vague recollection of the triple division of 
the human race, and the name of Shcrn seems to ha\"e been the 
extent of their knowledge of it. 


I ,,-i1I no". copy a very relnnrknbIc chapter from 
IIengstenberg, to ,vho
c ".ork I hnyc before referred, 
on the land of Goshen. lIe 
ays :- 


The references of the Pentateuch to the ge.ographical features of 
EgJpt, as we should naturally expect in a book of sacred history, arc 
neither numerous nor particular, yet enough of these references exist 
to sllOw that its author po
sessed an accurate knowledge of the topo- 
graphy of the country to which b
 alludes. And the more scattered, 
incidental, and undesigned these notices are, the more certain is the 
proof which they afford that the author's knowledge was of no second- 
ary character, was not laboriously produced for the occasion; but on 
the contrary, natural, acquired from his own personal observation, 
and was sueh as to preserve him from eyery mî::;take, without the 
necessity of his being constantly on his guard. 
Let us direct our attl'ntion, first, to what the author says of tlte land 
of Goshen. He nowrere gives a direct and minute account of the 
situation of this land. But it is e\ ident that this must be referred 
to some other cau
e than bis ignorance, since be commm1Îcates, in 
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reference to it, a great number of separate circumstances ,\ hich, al- 
though some of them appcar at first view to be entirely at ,ariance 
with each other, are Jet found to be entirely consistent, when applied 
to a particular district. 
The land of Goshen appears, on tlte one Iwnd, as the eastern bor- 
der-land of "Egypt. Thus it is said, Gen. xlvi. 28: U And he (Jacob) 
sent Judah before him unto Joseph, to direct his face unto Goshen." 
That Jacob should send Judah before him, to receive from Joseph 
the necessary orders for the reception of those entering the coun- 
try, is entirely in accordance with the regulations of a well-organ- 
ized kingdom, whose borders n wandering tribe is not permitted to 
pass unceremoniously. This account also agrees accurately with 
the information furni::;hed on this point by the Egyptian monu- 
ments. That Jacob did not obtain the orders of Joseph untiì he 
was at Goshen, shows that this was the border-land. 'Ye corne to 
the same result also from chap. :).lvii. 1. U And Joseph carne and 
told Pharaoh, and said, }Iy father and my brethren are corne out 
of the land of Canaan, and behold they are in the land of Goshen." 
It is most natural that they should remain in the border province 
until the matter was. laid before the ldng. This is also confirmed 
by Gen. xh-i. 34: U And ye shall s.'lY, Thy servants' trade hath 
been about cattle, from our youth even until now; that ye may 
d well in the land of Goshen; for every shepherd is an abomination 
unto the Egyptians ;" for this pas
age can only be explained on 
the supposition that Goshen is a frontier proTince, -which could be 
assigned to the I3raelites, without placing them in close contact 
with the Egyptians, who hated their manner of life. Finally, the 
circumstance that the Israelites under :Moses, after they llad aS5em. 
bled at the principal town of the land, had reached in t\\ 0 days 
the confines of the .Arabian desert, points to Goshen as tbe eastern 
boundary. 
On the other lland, Goshen nppears ugain as IJ'ing in the neigh- 
borhood of the chief city of Egypt. Thus in Gen. xlv. 10: ".And 
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thou shalt dwell in the land of Goshen, and thou shalt be near to 
me" (to Joseph, who dwelt in the principal city of Egypt). The 
Pentateuch nowhere expressly mentions which was this chief cit) 
of Egypt, just as the surname of no one of the reigning Pharaohs 
is mentioned by lIoses, and for the same reason. Yet the neces. 
sary data for designating this city are found. It must, at any rate, 
ha"e been situated in Lower Egypt, for this appears in the Pen. 
tateuch generally as the 8eat of th(> Egyptian king. But the re. 
markaLle passage, X umbers xiii. 23: "And Hebron was built seven 
years before Zoan of Egypt," points us directly to Zoan or Tani
, 
and at the same time plainly shows that the reason why the author 
did not mention the chief city by name can be sought in any thing 
rather than in bis ignorance concerning it. That Zoan is here di. 
rectly n:uned by way of comparison, implies, first, that it was one 
of the oldest cities in Egypt. Secondly, that it held the first rank 
among the Egyptian cities, and stood in the most important con- 
nection with the Israelites. Hebron, th<> city of the patriarch, 
could be made more conspicuous only by a comparison with tbe 
chief city of Egypt, arrogant and proud of its antiquity; and there 
was no motive for such a comparison, except with a city which 
by its arrogance had excited the jealousy of the Israelites. The 
designation, Zoan of Egypt, which me.LnS more than that the city 
lay in Egypt, also indicates that this was the chief city. 'Vhat i.s 
here only intimated is expresc;:ly affirmed in Psalm lxxviii. 12, 43, 
where it is said, Moses performed bis wonders U in the field of 
Zoan." In accordance" ith the foregoing intimations, which bring 
us into the chief city, Moses is exposed on the bank of the Xile, 
Exodus ii. 3; and at the place where the king's daughter was ac. 
customed to bathe, verse 5; and the mother of the child lived in 
the immediate vicinity, verse 8. They had fish in abundance, N urn. 
xi. 5; they watered thcir land as a garden of herbs, Deut. xi. 10. 
Further, the land of Goshen, on the one hand, is described 3S a 
paslm.e ground. So in the pa&3age above referred to, Gen. xlvi. 
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34, and also in chap. xlvii. 4: U They said moreover unto Pharaoh, 
To sojourn in the land are we come; for thy servants have no 
pasture for their flock; for the famine is sore in the land of Ca- 
naan; now therefore we pray thee let thy servants dwell in tho 
land of Goshen." 
On the other hand, the land of Goshen appears as one of the 
most fmitful regions of Egypt; chap. xlvii. 6: "In the best of the 
land make thy father and brethren to dwell." Also in Terse 11 
of the same chapter: U And he gave them a possession in the land 
of Egypt, in the best of tbe land, in the land of Rameses." The 
Israelites employed themselves in agriculture, Deut. xi. 10; and 
obtained in rich abundance, Kum. xi. 5, the product3 which Egypt, 
fertilized by the 
lle, afforded its inhabitants. 
All these circumstances harmonize, and the different pointg, dis. 
crepant as they may seem, find tbeir application, wben we fix upon 
the land of Goshen as the region east of tbe Tanitic arm of the 
l'lle, as far as the l::;thmus of Suez, or the border of the Arabian 
desert, Ex. xiii. 20. Goshen then comprised a tract of country 
Tcry various in its nature. A great part of it was a barren land, 
suitable only for the pasturage of cattle. Yet it also had Tery 
fl'uitful districts, so that it combined in itself the peculiarities of 
Arabia and Egypt. To it belonged a part of the land on the east- 
erll shore of the Tanitic branch of the 1'lle; also the whole of the 
relusiac branch, with both its banks, wllich, as late as the time of 
Alexander the Great, was navigable - through it his fleet pressed 
into Egypt - but is now almost entirely filled up with the sand of 
the desert; while the Tanitic arm, being further removed from tbe 
desert, has su
tained itself better. Between two branches of the 
Pdu
iac canal lies the island )Iycephoris, which, in ancient times, 
was inhabited by the Calasiries, or a part of the military caste. 
Of this island flitter says :-" At this present time it is a well-cul- 
tivated plain, full of great palm-groves and opulent villages." 
U Gencrall)"," continues the same autbor, U the country here is by 
11 
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no means barren; the water of the canal diffuses its blessings 
everJwhere. Thus there lies upon the canal, about fifteen miles 
below Bustah, the little modern Tillnge lleyeh, surrounded by rich 
palm-groves, which is almost entirely unknown to recent g coO'ra- 
, 0 
phers; but in its \"icinity is a luxuriance of \"egetation which makes 
the country appear like a European garden." So is it e\"en now 
with this region, notwithstanding the great bogs and sand-heaps 
which haTe been here formed in the course of a hundred years. 
Even in the interior of the ancient land of Goshen there is still a 
large tract of land good for tillage, and fruitful. There is, for 
example, a \"alley -which stretches through the whole breadth of 
this province from west to cast, and in which, as we shall hereafter 
see, the ancient chief city of this province lay. This tract of land, 
from the ancient Babastes, on tbe rclusiac arm of the Kile, e\"('l1 
to the entrance of the 'Vady Tumilat, is, according to Le Pt:re, e'Ven 
now under full cultivation, and is annually overflowed by the Xile. 
Also a great part of ".. ady Tumilat is susceptible of cultivation, 
and likewise the eastern part of the ,-alley, which is very accu- 
rately dclineated upon the chart of Lower Egypt, in the atlas of 
Ritter's geography, the tract from Ras cl ".. ady to Serapeum, fur- 
nishes not merely pasture grouIld
, but also land suitable for cul- 
ti va tiOIl. 
It is certain that the Pentateuch in tbe intimations, evidently 
undesigned, which it gives of the position and nature of tbe land 
of Goshen in the most disconnected passages, is always consistent 
with itself; as, for e
ample, in one whole series of passages it 
alludes to the fact that the I
raelites dwelt upon the 1\11e, and in 
anotber that they dwelt in a border land in the direction of .Arabia. 
This f:lct, as also the circumstance that all its allusions to tbe po- 
sition and nature of the land are substantiated by actual geogra. 
phy, without the most distant reference to an imaginary land, al'ß 
Dot explicaLle, if the author was dependent on uncertain reports 
for his information. On tbe contral'y, the whole serves to impress 
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us with the conviction that he, as would be the case with :\loses, 
wrote from personal observation, with the freedom and confiùence 
of one to whom the information communicated naturally anù of 
its own accord, and from one who has not obtained it for a pro- 
posed object. 


IIcngstcllberg, speaking of the genealogical table 
in Genesis, remarks,- 


It has often been asserted that the genealogical table in Gen. X., 
can not be from 1!oses; since so extended a knowledge of nations 
lies far be)'ond the geographical horizon of the Mosaic age. This 
bJPothesis must now be considered as exploded. The new dis- 
cm'cries and investigations in Egypt ha,'e shown tbat they main- 
tained even from the most ancient times a vigorous commerce with 
other nations, and sometimes with very distant nations. The 
proofs are found in Creuzer, Heeren, in my contributions, and in 
'Yilldnson. This last author, among other things, remarks, that 
the strongest proof for the commerce of the Egyptians with dis- 
tant nations of Asia, is furnished by the materials out of which 
many of tbe articles in use, in civil and domestic use, found in the 
tombs of Thebes, which belong to the 18th or 19th dynasty, are 
made in Egypt; for example, 
 the vessels of wood, which are 
commonly made of foreign wood, and not seldom of the mahogany 
of India. But not merely in general do the investigations in 
Egyptian antiquities favor the belief that Moses was the author of 
the account in the tenth chapter of Genesis. On the Egyptian 
monuments, those especially" h}ch represent the conquests of tbe 
ancient Pharaobs û"cr foreign nations-conquests which, certainly, 
were oftener achieved in imagination than in reality, as indeed 
the almost regular occurrence of thesl' representations under nearly 
all the ancient Pharaohs shows, 80 tbat nothing can be more erro- 
neous than the present popular way of relying upon them without 
inquiry, as sourccs of historical truth-not a few names bave been 
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found which correspond with those contained in the chapter before 
us. "
e will here speak only of those where the agreement i
 
perfectly certain. It must be allowed that far more still could be 
effected if our knowlege of hieroglyphics were not so Tery im- 
411 
perfect. 
Among the sons of Japheth (in verse 2), Meshech and Tiras arc 
mentioned in close connection. Among the Asiatic nations which 
are represented on the monuments as engaged in war with the Egyp- 
tians, the Toersha also appear, according to "ïlkinson. They aro 
shown, indeed, among the nations who are said to have been con- 
quered by the third Rameses. Their identity with Tiras is the less 
dout>tful, since another nation, the Mashoash, is named along with 
them. These last, "Yilkinson designates as "another Asiatic nation 
who resemble the former in their general features, and the shape of 
tlleir beards." The agreement bctween Meshech and Tiras on the 
one side, and 
ashoash and Toersll3. on the other, is the less exposed 
to suspicion, since 'Vilkinson did not think to place both in connec- 
tion, as indeed in general, tbe present attempt at comparing the names 
of the people represented on the monuments with those found in 
Gen. x. is the first. 
Among the sons of Japheth (in the same Terse), Javan - the 
Ionians, or Greeks - i3 mentioned. According to Rosellini, the 
Uoinin (the lonians) are found among others, in a symbolic painting, 
representing king Mcnephthah I., tàc 12th king of the 18th dynasty, 
as in the sight of .Amon-re be blays one individual of each of the 
conquered nations. These same people were also mentioned on the 
monuments which belong to Thothmes V. 
Among the sons of Gomer, the 80n of Japhet, consequently, as a 
Japhetic nation, Riphat is mentioned in Terse 3, probably identical 
with the Pouônt, or Pount, who are represented on the monuments 
as engaged in war with the Egyptians, as early as the time of Amun- 
m-gori II., which the more recent chronologers place at about tbe 
year 1680 B.C. 
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Among the sons of Ham (in verse 5), Cush is first mentioned. Tbe 
Cush, according to "ïlkinson, are represented among thc African 
people who are conquered by the monarchs of the eighteenth or 
nincteenth dynasty. "These" (tbe Cush), be remarks, "were long 
at war with the Egyptians; and a part of tbeir country, which was 
reduced at a very remote period by the arms of the Pharaohs, was 
obliged to pay an annual tribute to the conquerors." According to 
Rosellini, tbe victory of King Horus over the same people, is repre- 
sented on a monument at Selsilis. According to tbe same author, 
they appear in the painting already referred to, among the nations 
conquered by :Menepbthah I. Eleven separate Cushite tribes are 
there mentioned in agreement with verse 7, according to which Cush 
is not the name of a separate tribe, but of se'Yeral tribes belonging 
to one general family. 
As the second son of Ham, tbe second lIamitish head of a family, 
Mizraim is mentioned. This name was, as the dual form signifies, 
originally tbe name of the land. The division of the land into the 
upper and lower regions to which it refers, appears on the monu- 
ments eyen in the most ancient times. In proof of this, see -nïlkin- 
son and Champollion's U Letters," wbere an inscription is quoted, "I 
gi'Yc thee the upper and the lower Egypt, in order that JOu may rule 
oyer them as king." 
According to verse 13, 
1izraim "as the progenitor among other 
nations, of the Lehabim and Kaphtuhim. It serves for a confirma- 
tion of tbe statement that the Lybians (the Lehabim) are an off
hoot 
from the Eg
'ptians, that they, even to the time of the Ptolemies, 
were considered a part of the Egyptians. Champollion affirms, that 
he found Kiphaiat (- Naphtuchin) on the monuments as a name of 
Lybian nations. 
The Canaanites and Amorites (called 
-\smaori) are represented on 
the Egyptian monuments with Lemanon (the people of Lebanon) 
and Ascalon. The land Canan a is specifically named among tbe ill- 
scriptions upon a rcpresentatÏJn of the triumph of Mcnepbtbah 1., 
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together with the region of X abareina or )IesopotamÍa, and Singara 
or Sincar. In refercnce to a repre
entation of a campaign of Osirci, 
the father of Ramescs the Great, 'Vilkinson says, "Tbe country of 
Lemanon is f-hown by the artist to have been mountainous, inacces- 
8ible to chariots, and abounding in lofty trees, which the affrighted 
mountaineers are engaged in felling, in order to impede the march of 
tbe invading army. The Egyptian monarch, having taken by assault 
the fortified towns on the frontier, advances with the light infantry 
in pursuit of the fugitives, who had escaped and taken shelter in the 
woods, and sending a herald to offcr terms on condition of their sur- 
render; the chief::; are induced to trust to his clemency, and return 
to their aUegianC'e, as are those of Canan a, wbose strongholds yield 
in lile manner to the arms of the conqueror." It is readily seen 
from these representations, with what justice an argument against 
the Pentateuch has been derived from tbe knowledge of Canana 
which its author exhibit::;. 
U The sons of Shern," it is said, in verse 
2, U arc Elam J and Asshur, 
and Arphaxad, and Lud, and Âram." 
It is in tbe highest degree probable that Asshur appears on the 
monuments undcr the name Shari. Tbat the Shari, who especially 
under the reign of 05irei anù his son Rameses the Great, are repre- 
sented as engaged in war with the Egyptians, are the Assyrians, is 
indicated not only by the name but by the similarity of dress betwecn 
them and the captives of Tirhaka. 
Tbe Ludim act a con
picuous part on the Egyptian monuments. 
In a representation of a triumph of Mcnephthah I., five foreign na. 
tions are found - the Romenen, the 8eios, the people Ot8, from the 
land of Omar; the Tohen, and the See to. All of these, witb the 
exception of Ot8, are represented in the inscriptions as belonging to 
the land of Ludim. And of the whole expedition it is repeatedly 
said, that it was directed against the people of the land of Ludirn, 
which is in accordance 
 ith the Book of Genesis, in which likewise 
Lud is not represented as a. single tribe, but as an entire nation. 
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Since in these same inscriptions the land of Canana is also named, 
and the region of :Kahareilla and Singara, just as in Genesis Lud i
 
closely connected ,,,ith Aram, Rosellini argues that the land Ludim 
lay in the neighborhood of Canana. and Mesopotamia, and he asserts 
tbat it must be sought in the western part of ,Asia. 


Every reader Inust see the force of these scattered 
illustrations. These varied references proye in every 
case, first, that )loses 111Ust have been personally a{'- 
quainted ,vith the geography, haùits, and custolns of 
the Eg)-ptian people of the time in ,vhich he lived. 
Secondly, that he has accurately described scenes and 
persons })roved by the 1110nUIllents to have been ,vhat 
he says they ,vere, and therefore that he had been a 
re"idcllt in Egypt. Third, that therefore the charge 
adduced by the Bishop of K 3tal- that 
Ioses proba- 
Lly never existed, that if he did, he "ras not the author 
of the Pcntateucll, and. that, "rhoeyer "ras the author, 
he states f:l11cies for f:1Cts, anù idle traditions as truth 
- is unfounded. The very stones cry out against the 
conclusions of the Bishop of Natal, and protest ,vith 
a thousand tongues that 1\105es is right, and Dr. Colenso 


wTong. 
IIo,v marvelous that Providence directed Champol- 
lion and loung to the Rosetta Stone, and thus disclosed 
th0 key that unlocks and the law that deciphers inscrip- 
tions three thousand years old! IIo,\r Inaryelous that 
the Egyptians were leù to inscribe in indelible letters 
on the rocks and 
tones the leadinO' evcnts and scenes 
o 
of their history :LIld social life! IIo". luarvelons that 
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in the nineteenth century the ycry stones that were en- 
gravcd in the days of Abrahanl, I
aac, and Jacob, 
should be laid bare in the light of day! 
I anI told that it '. inlpû

ible to turn this Bishop 
out of the episcopacy ,,'hich he has desecrated and per- 
,'crtcd; ana thercfore it becomcs the more obligatory 
upon cvcry one ,,-ho, like mysclf; ha
 turned his atten- 
tion to the clainl of the Bible, as I ".a
 forced to do a 
good nlany years ago, to bring for".a1'<1 the irresistible 
eviùences that the ".orthy ni
hop is utterly Inistaken ; 
that either through ignorance, or rashness, or froIll SOlno 
other reason I can not explain, he has Inadc a
scrtions 
,,-hich are directly untrue, :l1lc11vhich can l>e proycd to 
be untrue; and that ,,'hcn the c0111parisoll is f:.tirly and 
ilnpartial1y luade, the old fhct ,\'ill 
tana out clear as 
the 
tars in the sky, God's \Vord, frOlll the Pcntateuch 
to the Apocalyp
c, i
 plain, indestructible, historic truth. 
Sooner Inay Canute repel the ad\'ancing tide; sooncr 
Inay Xerxes control the Ilellespont by casting a chain 
across it" ,vaters; sooncr nlay Caligula conlnland the 
clouds with success not to rain down upon his royal 
head, than priest or prc1ate, Bishop of K atal or Bishop 
of Ronle, shake the solid foundations of that blessed 
hook ,,-hich, as Locke has said, and I have often repeat- 
ed, has God for it
 author, truth ,,-ithout any mixture 
of alloy for its Inatter, and the present and the eternal 
happiness of mankint1 for its i
snc. 
I look upon these illustratiye facts as most inlport3nt. 
They prove to the school of Colenso tbat 
loses not 
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only taught the ,,"ay to heaven, as tho gospels infor1n 
us, but that al1 he has stated in his pictures of men, in 
his sketches of events, in bis references to Egypt, in 
his portraits of character, in his history of incidents, 
and acts, and revolutions, is historically true; that all 
his ,vritings are, ii"OIlI beginning to end, ,,"hat our re- 
formers, and our confessors, and articles declare - can- 
onical Scriptures, preaching Christ, and teaching the 
,vay to the Father. 


. 
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FURTHER :UOXl:JIEXTAL "
ITYESSES TO :UOSES. 


IT has been as
erted in tho highest quarter
, and not 
by a 80litary inL1ividual, but hy In:1ny ,vho belong to 
the fì:HllO school, that )Io
es is not a reliable annalist 
of filcts; that ,,-hat he states as .historic events Hever 
occurred; that the Pentateuch is to a great extent a 
. 
cOIuposite of fables, traditions, rOluances, fancies; that 
there is no reason to belicyo that Moses ,vas in"pired 
to "Tite ,vhat is not truo; 311<.1 th3t he is not to bo ac- 
cepted as a credible and authentic historian. '" e 
have already seen that J\loscs preaches Christ, and 
Innst have been inspired to sketch a photograph of one 
that came into the ,,'orId 1,500 years after"
ards. 'Y' e 
h
n 0 seen that the Saviour gives IIis attestation to 
J\loscs. 
V' 0 hayo also gathered froln the Egyptian 
mon1.unents some proofs of tho authenticity of the 
Pentateuch. 
"T e ".ill now' present a fe\\r additional illustrative 
f:lcts in the sanle direction. Suppose J\loses is silent, 
the stones of the nlonuments, the sarcophagi of the 
Pharaohs, the last resting-}Jlaces of a thousand nlum- 
nlies, ::,ignet rings from tbe beds of riyers, seal::; from 
the ruins of ancient Babylon and buried Kiurveh, all 
COBle up and silent1y eÁhiLit, substantially, allusions to 
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those very events "rhich the Bishop of Natal says arc 
not truc. So that if he will not hear 
Ioses, he may 
perhaps be persuaded ,vhen dead kings rise froln their 
graves and attest ,,'hat )1oscs said; he may also hear, 
though nOlle are 
o ùeaf as those that w.on't hear, the 
very stones crying out that 1'10se8 is right, and the 
Bishop utterly and disastrously ,,-rong. 
",.. e find the ,vhole valley of Sinai, in the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, covercll "ith stones on ,,-hich are ".hat 
seenl to be renlarkable inscriptions of events 3I1l1 
scenes that have })assed a,vay. A Bishop of the 
Church of Ireland offered Æ500 to anyone that ".oulù 
dccipher thmn. Sevcral experÏ1nents have been made, 
SOlne with more success than others. It is at least 
singular that the ,cry sccne ,,-bcre God Almighty 
,vrote ,,-ith Iris finger on the hard granite the Ten 
COIllInmHhncllts of the L:n\T, 
houlcl nlso be the scene 
of rocks covcreù ,,-itlt inscriptions in sYIubolic char- 
:'tcters, and in n1nny cases in a language ".e ]w,,"e 
not been able to penetrate. In the nccoullt of the 
J.Jaw it is statcd in Exodus xxxi. 18; "..And God gave 
unto l\1o
es, ,\"11cn he had nuu.le an end of comnHulÏng 
,,-ith him upon :
\Iount Sinai, two tables of testinlony, 
tables of stolle, ,vritten with the finger of God." ".,.. e 
also read that )loses, ,,-hen he came down frOln the 
n10unt, and heard the shouts of the people, let the 
slabs fall; the ,\-cight, one ".ould suppose, can not 
have been very great; and thcy .were hrol\:en to pieces. 
I stated, in 3. prcyious lecture, that it i
 just possible 
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that the ark may be found still relnaining in the c1efts 
of Ararat, haying scttlcù in the hollo,," Let,veen the 
t".o Inountain peaks, when there ".as no sno".; for if 
any, it had becn swel t a ,,-ay by the Flooù; and then 
the SIlO"., and the ice, and the avalanchc having 
accun1l1lated abovc it thousands of feet in depth, 
ncyel" yet penetrated by loan;- it i.s just po

iblc, 
that in such intcll
e]y lo,\p ten1perature dccny 111ay 
he cOJlll'lcteIy arrested. But what a stnrtling dis- 
eo\'ery, if the Bishop of X atal ,,-erc y(}t to liyc to 
hear that the renlains of the ark hayc been discovered 
on Ararat! Its voice ,,-ould sure1y penetrate the 
most iInpenctrable ear, and he ".ou1d renounce anù 
repent of bis rash as
ertion that the Flood is a n1yth, 
and the ark a delusion and a drc
un. In the 
ame 
manner, it is perfectly pos:-:ihle - I do not say there 
is much chance of the discoyery - that the verr stones 
- the broken stones on ".hich the finger of the Al- 
n1Ïghty engraycd in Ìll1perishable sculpture the liying 
nlH1 the lasting Ia ".S of 1110ralitr, of righteousness, 
nlay yet be found. l\Ioun
 Sinai gi,.cs no evidence 
,,,hateyer of having Leen the scenc, the rccent scene, 
of yolcanic eruption; it is C0111posed of granite, as 
stated by travelers, of the Illost beautiful and yalu- 
able description; and granite stones have been suc- 
cessively taken frOJll it; and on those stones there 
are inscriptions, copies of which I have seen, partly 
in .Arabic letters, partly in broken Samaritan IIebrew', 
and partly in unknow'n characters; and though .E500 
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haye been offered for deciphering theIn, no one seCIns 
to have yet earned the rc"ward. One of them, ho,v- 
ever, has been deciphereL1 by the H.ev. C. Forster, 
a dergynlan of the Church of England, ,vho copied 
several inscriptions found upon the rocks - SOI11e not 
011 the granite, but on the red sandstone, on the route 
frolll Suez to Sinai; and one of them contains the 
first line of the blessing that .Aaron ".as cOInnlanded 
to pronounce upon the children of Israel. It is trans- 
lated literally froln the Arabic, "The everlasting 
Jehovah bless thee." K 0'\., a :\lahometan can not 
ha,.e sculptured it, for it is older than the era of 
}Iahonlet. It is not })1'obable that a Christian did so. 
It Inay be a fragIllent of a rock on ,,-hieh the ..Aaron- 
itic blessing 'nlS engraved, the Ino
t familiar benedic- 
tion in aU the usage of the ancient religious ritual of 
Israel: "The Lord bless thee and keep thee; the I..ord 
ulake ]lÍs flce to shine upon thee and be gracious unto 
thee; the LoI'll lift up the light of his countenance 
upon thee, aud give thee peace." 
But I turn to sonle stones at present of far more per- 
tinent and relative significance. "e read, for instance, 
in 2 I\::iugs xvii. 5, "Then the king of 
\.ssrri:1 came 
up throughout all the laud, and ".ent up to :::;
unaria, 
awl besieged it three years. In the ninth year of 
I Io
hea the king of A!--syria took Samaria, and carried 
Israel a ".ay into 
\.
syria, and placed theul in IIalah 
and in IIabor by the river of Gozan, and in the cities 
of the ::\Iec1es." IIere is the record, given by inspira- 
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tion, of the beginning of the captivity of the ten tribes 
-3 rccord ,vhich is not acln1Ïtted to be historical by 
the 13i5hop to \\'hOll1 I lun'e referred, but supposed to 
be apocryphal. If th(} Dishop disbelieves .JIoses, let 
hirn hear the rock
. ".... e find this captivity of the ten 
tribc
 confirnled by discoycrics of inscriptions that have 
ùeen :sculpturc<1 on the rock. I h:lxe seen an engray- 
ing de
{'riptive of the occurrence of this very captivity 
of the ten tribe
, in a gang of c3}>tives tied by a rope 
round the neck of cach, nloving in line, one behind the 
other. The kiug of .L \ssyria stands receiving them; 
his right foot is trampling upon the breast of one 
poor captive, w'ho thro\vs up his hands in agony. 
Other sevcn or cight folIo". in succession, tied one to 
the other by a continuous roi)e; their countenances 
unmistakably J e\\.ish, for the Jewish type is visible 
upon every feature. It is :t singular fact, that all 
the nlonunlental inscriptions of Egypt are real pic- 
tures, exact and true 111iniatureR, of acts of persons 
that actually lived. .And the last of the captives in 
the gang, if I Inay use the phrase, has a Initer on his 
head, indicating that he belonged to the house of 
I..eYÍ, and ".as a J ewi
h priest. Sir Robert I
er Porter 
concludes fronl this, that the sculpture undoubtedly 
refers to the conquest of I
rael and the captivity of 
the ten tribes by Shalmanescr, king of _\ssyria and of 
the 
Iedès. Suppose that the Bishop :should deny 
that the book of I{ ings contains history, let him rea.d 
the ulonunlcnts, let hilll hear the stones crying out in 
eloquent þl'otest, God's ,\..- ord is truth. 
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I notice another incident illustrative of the same. ..A 
signet has been found in the ruins of ancicnt Daùy10n, 
an1Ïdst the brick and déúris of the ancient to\\
er of 
B.1bel, representing (1 have seen the engraving of it) 
a victorious charioteer standing in his chariot. Before 
him is a lion, ,vounded by t\\TO or three arrow's that 
have been shot into his head and heart,-that lion 
Ine
nt to represent the lion of the tribe of Jnd
h. 
....\n<1 ùehin<1 the lion is no palIn-tree, cOllyeying unlnis- 
t:-t.kably the i.nlprcs
ion that it refers to J uelea, the 
Im1m-tree being its characteristic national S) 111bo1. 
IIere, then, you have another indirect cviden ce of the 
snme fhct, of \vhich I have given already one proof. 
.And Sir TIobert I\::er Porter, .who records this, says 
that" even to this day the banks of the Euphrates are 
hoary ,,-ith reeds, allù the gray osier ,,-iliow. yet abounds 
upon its hank
, on sonle of ,,-hich the captives of Israel 
hung their harps when they renlelubered Zion." 
Let nle luention another confinnatory incident. ,\
 e 
read in 2 Chronicles xii. 0, "So Shisha1\:, king of Egypt, 
canle up ag
inst J erusalenl, ana took away the treas- 
ures of the house of the Lord, and the treasures of the 
king's house;" and this occurrprl in the reign of TIe- 
hoboan1, the 
on of 8010111011, \\-ho ùeca.n1e tributary to 
Shishak. It is sta.teLl in the book of Chronicles that 
I
ehobo
nn "-as taken captin:
, that the treasures of the 
house of the Lonl ,,-ere also taken, ana that J crusalenl 
,vas taken by Shi
hak, the king of Egypt. Is this an 
hi
toric
l filct, or is it not? Supposo that you ignore 
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the statenlent of the inspired "Titer, let us ask if there 
is any collateral or illustrative proof in the discoveries 
of the nlOlllunents. In a sculpture at I{arnak is dis- 
covered Shishak draO'ging the chiefs of thirty nations. 
IIis n::unc, inscribed in hieroglyphic characters, is Shi- 
shak; nud mnong the captives, one engraving I have 
seen represents Rehobomn; and under the figure of 
l{ehoùo:un, one of the captives, ,vith a J e,vish flice so 
lual'ked as to be ultra-J ewi
b, is ,vritten in hicrogly- 
phic:--, Yehuda Jlelek, "The l{ing of J udea." K ow', 
recollect this 'nlS in
cribed :nearly 3,000 years ago. 
.A.lld ,vhat is the 31nou11t of it? "Thy, just this, that 
the Y<!ry illci<.1cnt recort1et1 in 2 Chronicles ".as record- 
ed by an independent historian, ,vito con1<.l have no in- 
terest in recording it, except siInply to celebrate the 
actual tritUllphs and the conquests of a victorious king 
of Egypt; certainly not ,vith the i<.1ea of Jlleeting the 
difficulties of the Bistop of K ata1, and proying that 
,rhat he says i
 a luyth is-,vhat it docs prove to be- 
literal and actual fact. 
1\11'. 1\IurI"ay, ,yho has .wr:tten upon this subject, says 
-(I do not. give you the facts in any historical succes- 
sion; they are so interesting and so inlportant that 
each by it
elf is au indepenc1ent ,,-itness to the historic 
clain1s of )loses and the Old Testanlent Scripture)- 
"An ancient Egyptian coin is in IllY possession on 
,vhich are sevcn cars of corn, and the reaper cutting 
it do,,
n." Another coin also he has obtained, on 
,vhich are seven ears of corn all bound together, the 
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idc3 conycycd being a plentiful harvest. K O'V, connect 
that with the scvcn years of fan1Ïne and the seven 
years of abundance, unùer Joseph in Egypt, and you 
havc, if not a conc1ush-e, at least a highly probaùlc 
reference to the f:lInine and the plenty; at all events 
to the usages of speaking in the land of Egypt. 
Another interesting fhct i:-} that stated hy Belzolli. 
I have seen the engraving he describes. lIe found in 
the tOlnb of one of the ancient ÞEgyptian kings the cn- 
gra,-ing of an ark of bulrushes floating up the XiJc, 
and in the ark an infilnt ,,"ith a hawk's head,-tLe 
Egyptian ,,-ay of representing the highest ,visdolll; 
and therefore the idea taught by the bulrush ark float- 
ing on the Xile, ,,-ith an infant in it, seated, ,rith a 
hawk head instead of a hUlllan head, is siJnply this, 
that some child of Inarvelons wisdonl had been prc- 

erved in an ark of bulrushes, floating on the 1\lle. 
1\lrn to the Book of Exodus, and ,,-hat the Bishop 
calls a nlyth w'e find recorded upon the monumental 
stones of Egypt; by people that never believed in the 
Bible, nor cared any thing about its clailns; but ,,-hose 
independent testilllony at the present tinle is of incal- 
culal)le value. 
Let mc pa
s on a little later to 801ne other iuterest- 
ing illustrations. ",.. e are Protestants, anù "-e ought 
to be able to gÍ\-c a rcason for the faith that is in us; 
ana the reason is so ovcrwhehlling, aw1 the force of 
proof so triuluphant, that I can not do better than 
rivet in your nlemory these most important and sug- 
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gestivc f:l.cts. Sir l:oùert !{er Porter, to ,vhom I have 
alludct1, ana )[1'. }{cttle, have collectPd illustrative 
in
criptions, of events and ci1'cunlstanees in the hi
tory 
of Daniel. X o,,
, th llook of Daniel is one of the 
books that the rationalists 11.ve "aged e-x:tenninating 
"yar against. The fact is, these l)eople do not like 
prophecy at all, and they especially dislike doing ,vhat 
I have alw:iys tried to do, and what, by God's grace, 
I nlcan to òo-taking every ,vorò of })rophecy as God's 
inspired record, and holding it just as God has given 
it, as the "yon} of truth. But they say it is alllnyth, 
and romance; and they l)refer to dilute it and explain 
it a"
ay, till at last it is evaporated into luyths and 
nletaphors the 1110st extravagant and airy. 
ir Robert 
}(er Porter says, "There is a block of gray granite 
,,
hièh ha
 been discovered in the ,vestern palace of 
B:lbylon, which probably cro,vned one of the gates of 
the palace of the king of Babylon. On this block of 
gray granite is 3. huge lion, standing over the prostrate 
figure of a Inan, ".ho is crushed by it." There is no 
record; there is sinlply th
 picture. .Also, the same 
authority says, "They fished up fl.om the bed of the 
river Euphrates, on ,yhich Babylon stood, various sil ,'er 
COins. On the reverse of the coins are castellated 
buildings, each of them over dens of lions;" certainly 
so far illustrative and allusive. "On the ob,'e1'se of 
one of the coins is a n1an in nlortal conflict "rith a 
lion." On the obvf\rse of another coin is the fiO'ure of 
o 
a man, his features those of a Jew. lIe is standinO' 
o 
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,,'ith a foot upon each of two f.phinxes that look up ; 
,,"hile two lions 
tana erect, one 011 the right ana the 
other on the left; he takes the paw. of one .with his 
right hand, and the p
t\\. of the other ,vith his left 
haud, ancl 
eClllS to be in perfect safety, or to be the 

overcign ruler of the ,vila anù ferocious Leasts. I do 
not b:1Y there is any inscription; but reaù the story of 
Daniel, and the mode of punislnllent by lions in his 
day; read his personal illllllunity in the lion's den, and 
you can not fail to infer if this be not an actual picture 
of Daniel laying his hands upon the fierce brutes, and 
the anilnals touchell by One higher than he, feeling 
friendship, and resting in peace; and if not the very 
representative thing itself, illustrative at least of some 
fil.ct very much like it, anù analogous to it. There is 
another f.tone, very renlarkable, a relic of Sasa-and 
you recollect Daniel ".as governor of Su
:l. as ".ell as 
governor of Babylon. Sir l:obert !{:er Porter thus de- 
scribes it: "It does not exceed ten inches in ,,
idth 
and depth, and measures t"
enty inches in length. It 
i
 hollo,v ,vithin, as if to receive some deposit. Three 
of its sides are cut in bas relief; t,vo of them have 
f;in1Ïlar representations of a luan apparently naked ex- 
cept a sash round his waist, and a sort of cap upon his 
head. IIi5 hands arc bound behind him. The corner 
of the stone fonlls the neck of the figure. Two lions, 
in 
ittiJ)g postures, appear on each side at the top, 
having each a paw npon his head." l{ead the account 
of Daniel, bound, and cast into the lions' den; and you 
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havc upon the stone an illustration of the very fact re. 
corded in the Book of Daniel, and the strongest pos- 
sible prcsulnptioIl, therefore, that Daniel rccorùs ,vhat 
is historic and litera truth. 
I pass on to another incident, illustrati\'.e of another 
event in the history of Daniel; and after that, I ,vill 
revert to the Pentateuch. rrhere ".as found, it appears 
in the ruins of Babylon, a coin ,vhich is in the posses- 
sion of a gcntlenlan of the Balnc of l
urgoync. On this 
coin arc engraven three ngnrc8 of Ine11 ill a hurning 
furnace. Out
ide the furnacc i8 a hideous and gigantic 
idol; and round the idol are two or thrce people ,vor- 
shiping and giving hOlnage to it. TIead the story of 
the three IIebrc". youth
, the furnace and the idol on 
Dura; and recollect, these coin
, fished froln the bed 
of the Euphrates, are not one of thenl less than, pro- 
bably, 2,500 years old, and lliU'..;t be descriptive of co- 
tenlporaneous or IllelllOrable historic :filctS. So that 
not only the stones on the "
all, the rocks in the desert, 
but thc ,.cry river thro"Ts up its buried treasure
, and 
it is lUY privilege to l)l'ing .aorwal'd the facts, to demon- 
strate to you ho\\. absurdly, ho,v rashly, ho" unphilo- 
sophically-to take the faintest E'stinlate of his con- 
duct-the unhappy Bishop has spoken w.ho states that 
these events recorded in Scripture are not facts, but 
Inyths, and fancies, and delusions. 
The I
cv. :\11'. Saville, fronl "Thonl I have often 
quoted, 
tates the following incident. The Look 
frolll w.hich he dr
nYs his extracts is Lepsius, ,,,,ho 
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was enlployed and paid aU his expen
cs hy the Prns- 

ian Governlllent, to take drawings of ".hat he found 
upon tbe Egyptian nI0nUI1Ients; and he has done it 
in the n10st perfect "ray. The book is in the Bri- 
tish )Iuseunl, 'where you can easily see it. I anI 
no Gennan scholar, otherwise I ,,
ould have copica 
the extracts fron1 it fOf lnysclf; but those who speak 
German ,,
in be able no doubt to enjoy very much 
the reading of the "york. The 11ev. 1\11'. Saville, 
,vho copies fronl it, says, "Between the reigns of 
Chebron, _\.nlcnophis I., and his succc
sor 'Tuthnlosi::; 
the First, there ,vas a regency in Egypt, ,,-hen ....\.mes- 
sis, or SesanIen, as it reaùs in the hieroglyphics, the 
daughter of Amosis, governed either in her o,vn 
right, or in behalf of :1. younger relation." On an 
oùelisk of granite e1'ectc(l Ly her at Thebes, which 
is one of the nlost splcntlid 1110nUIllents of that coun- 
try, f'he bea1'
, mnong other titles, such as "royal 
".ife," "royal bister," the significant one, "Pharaoh's 
daughter;" the only occurrence of sueh a n
une given 
to any female mnong the hieroglyphics and on the 
monuments. 'Ve find that this very banIe regency 
""as cotenlporaneous ,vith the er'1. anù birth of l\1oses. 
This BeellIS, therefore, to show that this lady, not 
haying chilùren of her own, adopted )105e8 after she 
had presefved hinl frOln the effect of Pharaoh's cruel 
ediet; and th:lt, in con
equC'n('e of the subseqncnt re- 
fusal of )108e8 to 1110Hllt the throne of Egypt-choos- 
ing nffiiction 1\ ith the people of God rather than the 
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pleasures of sin for a season; preferring the reproach 
of Israel to the riches of Egypt-tll(, throne l>a:,sea 
to Tuthn10sis the First, ,vho appears npon the 111011- 
111nents aq the ::,on of ....\.II1o:sis, hut 'vas prohahlyonly 
:1 near kin
nnan. I do not say that the delnon
tration 
is perfect; but here is the renlarka11e coïncidence 
that, at the birth of 
Io::--e
, a 'WOll1an inter-reigned; 
that ,,-on1:1n i
 de
crihed on the lUOlllunents as " Pha- 
raoh'
 daughter" - the yery phra'\c that the apostle 
Paul and ::\[oses apply to her. "..- e find that she, 
after her interregnulu, wa:,; succeeded by a distant 
kin"man; that she hall no children; that she adol>ted 
::\l05es, ,\"honl she meant to be a Pharaoh, and king 
of EgYl)t, ,\"ho, 11o\\"ever, preferred the reproach of 
Christ to the riches of Egypt; a choice that he never 
repented of on earth, anù repents not of no". in 
heayen. Is it not highly probable that this is the 
Yer
 Pharaoh's daughter that cla
peù th(' babe in her 
bo
oln, nourished hinI, taught hin1 the wisdom of 
Egypt, ,youltl haye luadf' him king; though he, in- 
8pired by a heavenly influe11ce, and actuated by no 8nb- 
liu1('r l1lotive, preferret1 t}1C t1esert 'with al1egianre to 
his God, to the splendid palatial glory of Pharaoh 
,vith denial of that J esns in 'VhOIll he believed? 
I..et Hle notice another incident, also ycry striking. 
It is this. Dr. IIincks has discovered, and not very 
long ago, on the Kizl1rou<1 obeli:,k, thp follo,ving 
!laIlle, " Jehu, the son of Olnri." The very inscrip- 
tion on the rocks is the repetition of the 113nle in 
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Scripture; ana it proyes this, at least, that Israel and 
As
yria Blust have hail Borne connection, seeing that 
an Isracliti
h DaIne is engrayed upon an Assyrian 
rock, nnd so flu justifying the record of the captivity 
of the ten tribes. 
1\
hat is said in Scripture of IIezekiah being van- 
quished hy Sennacherib, has been fOlmd by Layard, 
the present luenlber for the borough of Southwark, 
on the rock. It has heen subsequently translated by 
Sir IIenry Rawlinson. It is an inscription of the an- 
nals of his reign on the palace of I..uxor. The Scrip- 
ture incident recorded in it, is found in 2 IGngs x,'iii. 
13, ancl I ,vish particularly to notice the Scripture 
,,'ords, in order that yon Dlay see ho". perfectly 
parallel is the hieroglyphic record. " X ow., in the 
fourteenth year of king IIezckiah did Sennacherib, 
king of 
\ssyrin, come IIp against a11 the fenced cities 
of Judall, and took them. And IIezekinh, king of 
Judah, sent to the king of _Assyria, to Lachish, say- 
ing, I lun e offended; return froDl TIle: that ,,'hich 
thou putt est on me ,yill I bear;" thnt is, the tribute 
thou exnctest I ,viII paJ". "..And the king of .i\ssyria 
appoiuted illItO IIezekiah king of Judah, three hun- 
<-h'ed talents of sih'er, and thirty talents of gold;" 
that is, he levied this anlount from him after he had 
subluittea to l1Ís FUprCB1:ley. "And IIezekiah gaye 
hinl aU the sih'cr that was founa in the hOl1
e of the 
I.Jord, and in the tre:l
ures of the king's house. "At 
that tinlC did IIezekiah cut off the gold frol11 the 
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doors of tl1e tenlple of the Lord, and from the pillars 
which lIezekiah, king of Judah, had overlaid, and 
ga ye it to the king of As
yria." 
When IIezekiah sijbn1Ïtted to the king of Assyria, 
and consented to giye 'wh'ltevcr tribute the king of 
Assyria ".ou1<.l c-xact from him, he gaye him, first, 
three hundred talents of silyer, and thirty talents of 
gold; but ".e read, also, that he gayc him, in addi- 
tion to this, "all the silver that ".as found in tbe 
house of the Lord." lIe gave first, thirty talents of 
gold-that is specified; but in addition to the three 
hundred talents of 
ih.er, he g::n e hin1 au inlnlense 
quantity of silyer fonnd in the honse of the Lord. 
Let us no" reatl the fullo,,-ing recon1 inscribed 
upon one of the lnonument
. The Xinevite inscrip- 
tion has been strictly and exactly deciphered by Sir 
ITcnry Rawlinson; and here it is, not, nlark yon, 
w'fitten by a Christian, nor hy a J e,v; hut ,vritten 
by a heathen uIH,.ard of 2,500 years ago, and 
therefore of unquestionable authenticity, and of great 
value. IIere i., the hiero.:;lyphic inscri})tion. " Be- 
cause IIezekiah, king of Judah, did not subn1Ït to 
Iny yoke, forty of his strong fenced cities, and in- 
IHunerable 81naller to,vns ,,
hich depended upon them, 
I took and plundered; but I left to IIezekiah, J eru- 
8alel11, his capital city, and SOIUC of the slllaller to"
ns 
around it. Because IIezekiah still refused to pay 
Inc hOlnage I attacked hiIn, and carried off the 
whole population ,vbich a,velt around Jerusalem. 
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'with thirty talcnts of gold, and cight hundrcd 
talents of silver - the accumulatcd 'wealth of the 
nobles of IIezckiah's court; and of their daughters 
and of the officers of his palace, men-slaves and 
women-slaves, I carried to Kineveh; and I account- 
cd in the spoil nIY tribute which he rcfused to 
pay mc." 
K ow', just notice the striking cOÏncidence. First 
of all, the historic facts as cngravcd on the monu- 
lllents, are almost the translation into other "
ords 
of the Scripture record in the Second Book of ICings. 
But you notice, in the Sccond Book of Irings, it 
reads -" thirty talents of gold and three hundred 
talents of silver," while it is also stated, that other 
silver "Was added. .L\nd, accordingly, we find the 
king, Scnnachcrib, giving the account of the sum 
total of the ,vhole to be cight hundred talents of 
silvcr; that is, the thrce hundred talcnts paid, and 
the additional silvcr ,vhich IIezekiah says he paid 
hilU fronl the house of the Lord; an undesigncd coÏn- 
cidcnce that most clcarly proves the authenticity of 
the fhct, and show's again the very stoncs crying 
out from Babylon, from Xinevch, from Egypt- 
l\Iosc
 is right, anit his '\Titing ]listorical. 
Therc is evcry rcason to belieyc that the Birs N'Í1u- 
roua, the rcnlains of ".hich you Inay see engravct1 
in any ordinary book of Scripture antiquity, w'as thc 
tenlple of Belus, and the towcr of ancicnt Babel. 
!\Ir. Bucking-hanl describes it as "a pyramid of 
12 
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cight separate 
tages, ri
ing and retreating within 
each other." 
Ilerodotus, the ancient Greek historian, "hose ve. 
racity is generally aån1Ïtted, states, that the temple 
of Belus ,,,"as the to,ver of Babel. 
Mr. Rich, alluding to its ruins, says, "As se
n at 
l)resent, it is cloven by a deep furro,v; the other 
parts, to the sUlnmit of the pyramid, are Occul)ied by 
inlmense fragments of brick,,
ork, tlunbled together, 
and converted into solid 'Vitrified masses; as if it 
had undergone the action of the fiercest fire, or as 
if it had been blo',n up by gunpo,,
der." 
Sir Robert Ker Porter says, "In this pyramid, 
.we see the very tower of Babel, the stupendous 
Inonllll1cnt executed by Ximroud upon the plains of 
Shinar." 
R o,,
, you will renlenlber, when 111en began to build 
that to"
er, about the identity of which I have no 
rloubt, they "
ero of one language, and they meant it 
to be a 1110nument of impious unbelief. God had said, 
..As long as you see that beautiful bo"T span the blue 
finnament, or spread itself upon the black thunder. 
cloud, so long there :-:ha11 not be another flood. 
I-Iere I state w.hat ,\Till be set do,vn by sonIC of t1)C 
ne,yspapers as perfect fanaticism; but, if it be fanati- 
cism, it is my faith. I am just as certain that another 
flood ,,,,ill not overwhelm the earth as I al11 certain of 
the existence of God Almighty himself: And the 
grdund of my belief is, that God 
aid, I will put IUY 
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bow' in the clouds, and as long as you see that bo,v RO 
long be assured there ,vill not be another universal 
flood. R O,\
, if that be fanatici
ln in the estÎ1nate of 
SOlne, it is sober scriptural faith in the judgment of 
God. The natives of the plain of Shina!" disbelieved 
the pledge in the bow: they repudiated the sacI":nnental 
sign; they thought they ,vould lay down a means of 
safety L'lr better than God's ',ord; they built this gi- 
gantic to"
er; so that they said,. if the water should 
rise as high as .Ararat, 17,000 feet, we ,,
ill build a 
to,yer higher than ..Ararat, so that the 'water shall never 
be able to reach us. It 'vas lnere physical force and 
skill pitted against the "'... ord of God. God was so 
grieved at this ,vant of confidence in Ilis "T ord, and 
this atte111pt to supersede it, that it is 'said lIe looked 
do,,
n; and their 8peech ,vas cloven, and broken into 
dialects. .i\nd the word "looking do,vn " often Ineans 
in Scripture, nay, generally means in Scripture, vbiting 
,,,ith judgments; and the probability is that the light- 
nings of heavcn tore the f..'lbric into fragments, and that 
the vitrified brick and the rent ruins are the standing 
traces of the righteous judgrllcnts of God. Of this 
there is evidencc, apart altogether from Scripture. To 
this historic fact Dr. 'Viseman refers. It is a strange 
thing to be constrained to quote a Roman Catholic 
Bishop against a Protcstant Bishop; but in this in- 
f'tance the ]
oInan Catholic Dishop is the bctter of th(' 
two. Dr. 'Ylsenlan 
tates that all ethnologists 11ave 
COlne to this conclusion, that all languages indicate a 
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common source; but also in<<1ieato in their historical 
transn1Íssion 3. fracture or dislocation. These are the 
philosophical ,yorùs in ".hicIt he convcys ".hat is the 
judgnlcnt of ethnologists. And the 1110st recent '\Titer 
upon languages, l\[ax :\Iuller, n. professor in tho Uni- 
versity of Oxfon1, says, at tho conclusion of his 1110St 
interesting anù able "
ork, "The science of language 
thus leaùs us up to that highest summit from ,vhich ,ve 

ee into the very d::n\
n of luan's life on earth, anù ",hen 
and ,,-here those ,vords ,,'hich "
e have heard so often 
from the days of our childhood, '_\.llll tho ,,-hole earth 
"y:\s of one language and one s.peech,' assume a mean- 
ing l110re natural, more intelligible, and more convincing 
than "ye ever marked before." The highest science 

upplie
 the strongest evidence of the truth of the 
"'\\ ord of God. .J.\ very ablo "yriter, 
peaking upon 
this subject, say
, referring to these opponents of tho 
Bible, "IIad ,-yo oltairo been no,,, ali,"o ho 'Would not 
have ventured to put the sneering question, ho,v and 
out of ,vhat Inaterials the llehre\v hnvgiver could ,,-rite 
the Pentateuch;" a question, by the by, that the Bishop 
of K atal borro,ys froln hÍIn; "for," says this 1\-Titer, 
" it is proved that the papyrus ,,-as in common use for 
"Titing in his day; nor ,rould he havo tauntingly asked 
how., after an interval of a thousand years, IIilkiah 
could find in tho tCluplo of J crusaleln the autograph 
of the la"
; for ,yritings and contracts on papyrus as 
old as the days of Pharaoh still exist, and are stilllegi- 
hIe. K or would he haye insinuated against Ezra the 
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charge of l1a ving forged the Sacred Books. " Voltaire 
is not half 
o bad as the Bishop of K atal in this re- 
spect; because the Dishop of Natal says, it ,ras Samuel 
that ,vrote the Pentateuch, and that he collected a lot 
of floating traditions and faùles, and picced theln to- 
gether. 'T oltaire diù not go so far as that. We kno1\r 
that Ezra did collect and arrange the Sacred Books, 
and probably adùed here and dlere, 'what "
e can de- 
tect, the modern name of an 
ncient city. Ezra, how- 
ever, was an inspired Dlan. 'T oltaire admitted that 
Ezra did so; but he says that Ezra forged the book
, 
which is a yery different thing. "N or ,vould he haye 
insinuated against Ezra tbe charge of having forged 
the Sacred Books which he collected; for the "Titten 
and monuluental history of Eg)1)t so coïncides ,,,ith 
these books in ùates and facts as to sho,v that they 
,vere not the "
ork of itnposture." And Benjamin 
Constant, an eminent French "Titer, ,veIl says: "lIe 
who wonlù be gay ,vith '
oltaire, at the expense of 
Ezckiel and Genesis, Dlust unite t,,
o things, ,yhich ,viII 
nlake his ga)
ety sufficiently melancholy; ignorance tho 
nlost profound, and frÏ\
olity the Ip-ost deplorable." 
,.And let TIle give, in dra,,-ing these reIl1arks to :1. close, 
a most inlprossh'e extract frOlll a scnnon preached by 
one, ",'ith who:5o ecclcsia
tical sentiInents in nlany rc- 
f:;pects I do not agrec - for IIigh Churchisnl, I think, 
bas just its reliction in nationalism - I mean the pres- 
ent eloquent Bishop of Oxford. lIe E;ays, in one of his 
sermons, most eluqncntly and impressively, "I can ten 
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you of an overshado.wing grave vihich closed in on 
uch 
no struggle and such an end "- tIle doubter"s enù' he is 
speaking of - " as that at ,yhich I ha vc glanced. In it 
. 
"
as laid a fOrIn that had hardly reached the fullness of 
earliest n1:1nhoo<.1. r:rhat young In:111 had gone, young, 
ardent, and 
iIl1ply f:.lÏthful, into the tutelage of one, 
him
elf I doubt not, a sincere belicver, but "rho sought 
to reconcile the teachings of the Protestant Church, in 
,,
hich he Jnilli:,teretl, ,,'ith the ùreanls of nationali
m. 
lIis favorite pupil learnt his lore, and it f'ufficed for his 
lleeds ,,
hile health Leat high in his )"outhful veins. But 
on hinl sicknes
 and deca)"" closed e:1rly in; and as the 
glow. of health failed, the intellectual lights for ,,'hich 
he h:1<.l exchanged the sÍlnplicity of faith began to pale; 
w]JÏ]st the yi})er brooù of doubts "rhich alnlost una
nlres 
he had let slip into his soul, crept forth froln their hid- 
ing-places, and raised against hinl fearfully their ell- 
\
enonled heads. They ,,-ere too strong for hinl; the 
teacher ,yho had Fuggested the douhts could not re- 
move theIn, and in darknc
s and despair his victÍIn died 
before his eyes - the doubter." 

IeaInyhile, let us rejoice that the stone caìl
 out 
fl'OUl the "
alls, "Thy ,vord, 0 God, is truth." The 
d.ead Hlun1nlY "
akes froln its long :1nd its heavy sleep; 
ri
es fron1 its ,,
ooden coffin; holds the iInperishaLle 
papyrus in its hand, and on that hand the eye of the 
nineteenth century reads, ")Ioses and the prophets 
f'pake truth." The sarcophagi of the ancient Egyptian 
kingg nro penetrated; the lan1}) of the everlasting gos- 
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pellets its light shine upon them, and we discoyer the 
solemn and sublinle 
haùo'Ys of l\[o
es, .Abrahanl, Isaac, 
and Jacob. Shaùows vlliible in the nineteenth century 
In'ojected froln the originals who lived 3,000 years be- 
fore. Coins dug froll1 the depths of the Euphrates say, 
" God's ".ord is truth." Thirty centuries emerge from 
the shado,,-s of the past, each century ".ith its testi- 
nlony in its hand, and that testhnony is that the ,yorcls 
of 
loses are ".ords of history and of fact. Tho Pha- 
raohs in their pyramidal chalubers seeln to hear the 
Bound or to feel the breath of tho resurrection trumpet, 
and they, too, are no,v cOIning forth at the biùding of 
God, anù each Pharaoh -most unexpected use - the 
yery Pharaoh that persecuted Israel, and ".ould not 
let Israel go; the yery Pharaoh that lost his first-born 
aDlÍdst the judgments upon Egypt when the Exodus 
took placo; all step forth froln their colù, daulp, pyra- 
n1Ïdal chanlbers, anù each holds his testÏ1nony in his 
h:111(l, and each dec1are
, .what ".0 feel, and in our 
hearts ,ve cherish, ho,v transient is all that nlan thinks 
great; ho,v lasting, how rea], ho". true, is the shortest 
word that God has inspired in the Sacred \' ohnne. 
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